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FOREWORD 


Among the many problems of settlement, there is none more 
interesting than that of the groups of “peculiar peoples” who 
have sought in bloc settlements to preserve their religion and their 
ways of’life. In settlement the pioneer is normally an individu¬ 
alist, an experimenter, who breaks away from the traditional 
paths. The groups with whom this volume is concerned are, in 
the main, those who have gone out into the wilderness to escape 
a world which pressed heavily upon them not as individuals but 
as groups. They have formed “cultural islands” which have 
retarded the progress of assimilation, but in the process they have 
made important material and spiritual contributions to the wider 
community about them. 

Professor Dawson’s study is a study of groups rather than of 
“foreigners”. If is a study of a type of settlement which contrasts 
sharply with a normal type of individualist settlement. As such it 
is an appropriate part o*f this series. 


W. A. Mackintosh 
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PREFACE 


The investigation, on which this volume is based, was made, 
in part, by field workers who spent some time in typical areas 
occupied by each of the five representative ethnic groups studied. 
They filled in schedules dealing with the community as a whole, 
with various instituti^s and organizations, and with a limited 
number of farm farsrfnes. Since the major emphasis in the field¬ 
work was placed on the gathering of information other than de¬ 
tailed farm schedule data, the number of farm-families studied is 
necessarily small.^ An additional reason for limiting the size of the 
sample groups was the'advisability of minimizing' this type of 
investigation in the midst of a period of agricultural depression. 
The scheduled information was supplemented by data secured 
through less formal interviews with many persons. Still other 
materials were obtained from official sources such as the Census 
of Canada, the Canada Year Book, and Agriculture, Climate, and 
Population of the Prairie Provinces of Canada, p'repared for the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics under the direction of Professor 
W. Burton Hurd and Dr. T. W. Grindley. Additional documents 
were secured from members of the different ethnic groups and 
from those who had made studies of the latter. Special mention 
should be made of Dean F. M. Clement of the Faculty of Agricul¬ 
ture, University of British Columbia, for making accessible an 
unpublished study of the Doukhobors made^ under his direction 
and that of Professor H. R. Hare by Mr. H. Trevor (Snesarev). 
Specific reference to this study will W noted in the body of the text. 

Information concerning the Mormon settlements was collected 
by Professor Lowry Nelson of Brigham Young University with 
the assistance of Mrs. Nelson. Professor Nelson spent three months 
during the summer of 1930 among the Mormons of southern Alberta 
and he was generously aided by the officials of the Mormon Church 
who gave him access to its extensive records. At a later date he 
made a systematic analysis of the data collected. 

Mr. Ewart P. Reid gathered the historical data for the Douk¬ 
hobors as a partial requirement for his M.A. thesis in the Depart¬ 
ment of Economics and Political Science at McGill University,' 
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1932. Hc: obtained additional information directly from Douk- 
hobor communities in Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia 
during the summer of 1932. During the following year he wrote 
the preliminary draft of the Doukhobor study. 

The field work in the Mennonite, German Catholic, and French- 
Canadian areas was done during the summer of 1932 by Glenn H. ‘ 
Craig and Lloyd G. Reynolds, graduate students in the Depart¬ 
ment of Sociology, McGill University. The preliminary report on 
the Mennonites was made by Lloyd G. Reynolds; on the French- 
Canadians by Glenn H. Craig; and on the German Catholics by 
Albert Moellmann, graduate student of the Department of .Soci¬ 
ology, McGill University. These various case studies were finally 
analysed and correlated by the author with the assistance of Miss 
Eva R. Younge, M.A., research assistant in the Department of 
Sociology, McGill University, and Miss Evelyn R. Cornell, M.A. 

' It is not possible to name all those who made tliis volume possi¬ 
ble through their generous cooperation; they include the religious, 
educational, commercial, and agricultural leaders in the different 
ethnic communities; there was also the ready assistance of gov¬ 
ernmental officials throughout Western Canada and at Ottawa. 
Special mention, however, should be made of the aid given by 
Mr. A. E. Palmer, Assistant Superintendent of the Dominion 
Experimental Farms at Lethbridge, Alberta, and Mr. Robert 
England, Western Manager of the Department of Colonization and 
Agriculture, Canadian National Railways. 

To my colleague. Professor E. C.' Hughes, I am indebted for 
many helpful suggestions. I am grateful too for the wise counsel 
of Professor W. A. Mackintosh, Director of Research for the 
Canadian Pioneer Problems Committee-. 


C. A. Dawson 



INTRODUCTION 


L arge areas of the Canadian West have been settled by- 
individuals having a variety of ethnic and occupational 
backgrounds tvho took up homesteads or bought cheap land. 
This form of settlement -vvas a natural outgrowth of a competitive 
system whose outstanding characteristic, was an experimental 
individualism. In these heterogeneous communities a moderate 
'degree of social solidarity emerged and local institutions were 
gradually evolved but the process of settlement under such con¬ 
ditions was long and arduous.' 

Group settlement, too, has been much in evidence in the prairie 
region. A racial origins map for Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta shows the extent to which homogeneous groups have taken 
possession of specific areas where their members comprised from 
half to all of the population and where a sense of communal solid¬ 
arity was experienced from the outset. This volume deals with 
these ethnic groups—groups in which language, sectarianism, 
nationalism, and collectivism in various combinations distinguish 
them from their neighbours (Fig. 1). Some of these groups e^chibit 
more individualism in community building than others. The 
Germans and French are the most individualistic of the five groups 
studied, but their individualism is held in check by a common 
desire to maintain their cultural distinctiveness. The collective 
motif is dominant in the sectarian settlements which are described 
in Part I. 

The main characteristics of sects have been set forth with insight 
by Professor R. E. Park.^ In the sect a spontaneous enthusiasm 
. for an ideal “way of life” unites the members, regardless of how 
divergent their original backgrounds. Conscious of their solidarity, 
they pursue their objectives with a fervour which is often fanatical. 
They ardently oppose compromise because they are convinced that 
all others should be possessed of their “way of life”. While at its 
inception the purposes of the sect and their means of attainment 
are vague, they are emotionally compelling. In time they become 
defined in a “way of life” which prescribes for every member what. 

‘ The nature of individualistic settlement has been described in detail in Volume VI ol this series. 
= Introduction to Pauline U. Young. The Pilgrimt of Russian To-.on (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1932). 
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he should unalterably do in the most intimate affairs. Later, under 
the impact of more secular and individualistic societies this “way 
of life” becomes less irreconcilable and more tolerant of the ideal 
aims of other groups. Such has been the life history of political 
parties and all or most of our major religious denominations. They 
emerged in emotional turmoil, were in conflict with the world, 
and sought to exclude it by every known device. 

As just indicated, sectarian behaviour is not limited to the field 
of religion. Political groups are often.as emotionally intense and 
uncompromising in respect to an ideal order they seek to establish 
as arc religious groups in their espousal of a “way of life”. Each 
type of sect represents a radical departure from the established 
definitions of situations on which others continue to rely. Yet it is 
possible to distinguish between them. It is noteworthy of political 
sects that they soon begin a revolutionary attack upon the social 
and economic order about them. They seek not to withdraw from 
the world but to change it for themselves and for all others. The 
religious sects, with whom we have been most familiar, have 
endeavoured to withdrawfrom the world and perfect their mystically 
conceived “way of life”. If those about them would be saved they 
must flee the world and join the sect. The religious sect gives vent 
to its emotions in experience meetings, through ritual, and by 
spontaneous assent to its asserted verities. It is ecstatic rather 
than aggressive. However, if political groups are effectively 
frustrated in their efforts they may either be dissolved or become 
emotionally expressive like the religious sect. The Doukhobors 
and IMennonites had, at least during the early decades of their 
life bn the Canadian prairies, the characteristics of the religious sect 
described above. The Mormons represent a middle stage in the 
evolution of the sect. Their somewhat radical departure from the 
Bible of the Christian churches, their espousal of polygamy for a 
period of their history, their recent emergence, and their protracted 
geographical isolation in the corhmonwealth of Utah have combined 
to retain for the Mormons much of their original zeal. Neverthe¬ 
less, in many respects they have developed an elaborate and mature 
type of religious organization and in a large measure have become 
accommodated to the secular world after the fashion of other major 
religious denominations. This has been facilitated by the posses¬ 
sion of the same language as their neighbours. 

The other groups studied belong to the Roman Catholic Church 
whose sectarian stage was outgrown during the early centuries of 
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the Christian era. Long ago this church learned how to deal 
discriminatingly with secular forces. Its “way of life” .and the 
philosophy of a competitive and individualistic order have become 
adjusted to each other. As a religious group i^t is mature and wise 
in the ways of two worlds. In a large measure-Htual arjd technique 
have taken the place of the unconventional enthusiasm oTthe.early 
centuries of expectancy. The RorngiUGatholic, .Chlirch has had 
its periods of revival when emotional urgency wasjgr(t4%..r At tirnes ■ 
it has become identified with linguistic a'nd' cultural revivals and.. 
received a transferred emotional quickening in"s©me respects akin 
to sectarianism. Thus the Roman Catholic Church is linked with 
linguistic and nationalistic sentiments in German Catholic com¬ 
munities 'in the prairie region'. Similarly, the Catholic Church 
is associated with French-Canadian nationalism in facing Anglici- 
zation and the marked secularization which accompanies it. In 
situations where cultural invasion threatens, religious and national¬ 
istic minorities manifest a sectarian tinge and seek to retain their 
identity by isolating themselves in some measure from their 
neighbours. This is done by settling in homogeneous groups and 
maintaining their own language and institutions. 

Such congregate settlement is known as segregation. Racial and 
religious groups may have blocks of land allocated to them as had 
the Doukhobors and the Mennonites, and in large measure also the 
German Catholics and the Mormons. Without prevision, however, 
segregation may take place through the natural desire of migrants 
to settle beside neighbours possessing the same language, religion, 
and general culture. To some degree this natural process was 
present in all groups studied, but it was most active in the case of 
the Mormons, Germans, and French-Canadians. In these latter 
groups it was re-inforced by the colonizing urge of a sponsoring 
institution, a land-settlement organization, or a nationalistic society. 
Furthermore, leaders in these homogeneous communities were 
active in stimulating the entry of population elements possessing 
their own ethnic backgrounds. Consequently, these minorities 
became distinctive societies occupying their own land-base ^nd 
further separated from neighbouring communities by language, 
institutions, and nationalistic and sectarian sentiments. For vary¬ 
ing periods these “culture islands” enjoyed a “splendid isolation”. 
During such isolation, distinctive sects like the Mennonites and 
Doukhobors remained at a stage of arrested developm ent in their 
life cycle. The world was shut out and they retained their initial 
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fervour and their “way of. life” unmodified. Such a situation 
could not continue when active railway building and the rapid 
entry of new peoples from outside regions took place. Portions of 
these sects-moved again to nevv isolated areas. Those who re¬ 
mained experienced an invasion of peoples, institutions, and ideas 
which profoundly changed their mode of life. 

The factor most significant in initiating the invasion of people 
and institutions within the confines of these “colonies” was the 
railway which was later supplemented by the permanent highway. 
The extension of the railway to the vicinity of the colony ordinarily 
means an intensive settlement of the land in proximity to the latter, 
as well as an invasion of its margins by outsiders who in time 
demand that their language, school system, and nationalistic senti¬ 
ments prevail, not only on the margins, but throughout the colony. 
This was particularly true when these newcomers belonged to the 
region’s English-speaking majority. Their active demand was a 
signal for the provincial government to extend its school system 
to “colony” districts. Thus tlje process of Anglicization moved 
forward. With the penetration of the railway within the precincts 
of-the colony Anglicization was intensified because the railway was 
accompanied by the village which displaced the agricultural or 
church villages as the main centres within the colony. This dis¬ 
placement took place'gradually, as the various studies will demon¬ 
strate. The commercial villages became the main points of entry 
for commercial institutions and professional services, manned in 
many instances'by representatives of the region’s English-speaking 
majority. Furthermore, since the commercial village is part of a 
constellation of villages and towns which is linked with the focal 
cities of the region by a permanent network of transportation and 
communication systems, it constitutes a major channel for the 
diffusion of outside culture in its ethnic constituency. Through the 
various avenues of social and economic penetration these ethnic 
groups are led to speak the official language of the region and to 
adopt its prevailing methods of making a living, its expenditure 
practices, art'd its loyalties. This assimilation of the colony as a 
unit gathers momentum through the children of immigrants and 
may require two generations or more for its completion. Knowing 
their young people’s susceptibility to the cultural penetration of 
the surrounding communities, the sectarians respond to the situa¬ 
tion by perennial opposition to government schools and to extensive 
contacts between their children and non-colony people. 
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Assimilation to the more secular world surrounding and invading 
these colonies calls for a consideration of the subsidiary processes 
of secularization. Secular values, as distinguished from sacred, are 
calculable, utilitarian, and mundane. They are largely divested 
of emotion and sentiment, and involve attitudes which reflect, in 
a measure, the critical detachment of science. There are aspects 
of church organization that have a secular emphasis, as for instance 
the administration of its finances, and there is a patriotic verve to 
sections of the public school curriculum which has much in common 
with sectarianism. Thus secular matters are not simply those 
which are dissociated from the dominance of the church, although 
such dissociation has ordinarily enhanced secularization and 
narrowed the field of religious control. These studies indicate how 
colony schools come under the direction of the secularly-minded 
provincial administrators of education and how minorities adopt 
the official language of the region as a utiliti;" and not as an object 
of sentiment. Evident, too, is the way in which play and recreation 
come under the direction of those who'provide* opportunities for 
participation in them on a pecuniary basis. Whether commer¬ 
cialized or not, colony play-activities are, increasingly, the outcome 
of humanTmpulses* controlled by the experimental standards of a 
secular society. Secularized play and recreation make their appeal 
rriore particularly to young people in these ethnic groups. They are 
a means of emancipation from strict patriarchial family authority 
and from the absolute control of a closed-group society. 

Secularization in these colonies is manifested, also, in the detach¬ 
ment of religion from a mother tongue and from the nationalistic 
sentiments associated with the latter; this means a wider use of 
the English language in religious services; it signifies the partial 
transfer of sentiment to non:>traditional community objectives; 
and, in consequence, religious feeling freed from its previous ethnic 
affiliations becomes more tolerant of these new loyalties and .is 
eventually alined with th.em in new social situations. In short, 
the religious group re-defines its role in Anglicized communities 
with their marked secular emphasis. Sectarians of whatever type 
tend to make their peace with the plain facts of the extremely 
competitive society which has surrounded and invaded their 
colonies. 

The series of case studies included in this volume are arranged 
in order of the number of main factors which distinguish each from 
typical individualistic—areas in the prairie region. In Chapters 
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I-XIII appear the groups which settled in farm villages, while 
Chapters XIV-XIX deal with groups which settled on scattered 
farmsteads in segregated areas. 

The Doukhobors are treated first because they differ most from 
individualistic Canadian communities. They live in farm villages, 
are a sect with a very distinctive “way of life”, are collectivistic in 
ownership and operation of land, and differ from their neighbours 
in language and social practices. The Alennonites, like the Douk¬ 
hobors, are quite distinctive from their Canadian neighbours in 
all major items except that they are individualists in ownership 
and operation of their land. The Mormons are still more like their 
fellow Canadians than are the IMennonites, since the former speak 
the English language. Furthermore, although religious traditions 
separate the-AIormons from the religious denominations of Canada, 
they were somewhat tolerant of the latter at the time of migration 
and were moving towards a social adjustment with their non- 
Mormon neighbours. Some of them, also, were British in birth 
and sentiment. 

The German Catholics are treated first among those who settled 
on scattered homesteads because, while, like the French-Canadians, 
they differed from English-speaking Canadians in language and 
social practices, they were not Canadians. Yet the Germans dif¬ 
fered from the latter only in language and certain cultural heritages, 
which had been somewhat changed during the previous sojourn of 
many of them in the United States. The French-Canadians are 
treated last because they are Canadians by birth, language, and 
sentiment. They are, however, a minority group in the region 
studied and subject to many of the forces which are transforming 
other minority groups into individualistic English-speaking 
Canadian communities. 

Placed within the frame of reference just outlined, these groups 
represent in progression a scries of case studies which reveal how 
land settlement is effected by homogeneous groups, their inevitable 
transformation into heterogeneous groups under Canadian con¬ 
ditions of mobility, and the burden placed on Canadian institutions 
and Canadian patience during the long period of their economic 
and social readjustment. In each case study, the reader will 
discover the repetition of the natural forces which are effecting 
that readjustment. An understanding of these forces is essential 
to those interested in land settlement and the assimilation of 
ethnic groups in rural areas. 
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THE DOUKHOBORS 



CHAPTER I 


SETTLING OF THE DOUKHOBORS IN 
WESTERN CANADA 

1. The Doukliobor Matrix in Russia^ 

T he Doukhobors are members of a religious sect which 
originated in Russia during the eighteenth century. The name 
Doukhobor means “spirit-wrestler” and was applied to those 
whom the Russian Orthodox Church considered to be wrestling 
against the Holy Spirit.' Like so many other epithets applied in 
derision, the name stuck. But the people to whom it was applied 
chose to interpret the name as describing those who fight, not with 
material weapons, but armed with the Spirit of Truth. Towards 
the close of the nineteenth centuty a number of them adopted the 
name “Christian Community of Universal Brotherhood” but to 
the rest of the world they have remained Doukhobors. 

The origin of the Doukhobor sect is obscure. Orest Novitsky, 
a Russian, whose book on the Doukhobors was published in Kief 
in 1832,- notes the 'similarity between Doukhobor doctrines and 
those of various other religious minorities who dissented from one 
or another of the larger Christian, churches. 

Their chief doctrines were: belief in one God, an emphasis on 
“the Christ within”, resurrection of the souls who have “been 
enlightened by the spirit of God”, an aversion to fame, honours, 
sensual pleasures, and to luxury in food or dress “because luxury 
indulging the flesh, strengthens it to stifle the inward light coming 
from above”.’ 

They incurred the wrath of the Russian Orthodox Church because 
they taught that “the Christ within is the only true Hierarch and 
Priest”, and that “the sons of God should worship God in spirit 
and in truth, and, therefore, need no external worship of God.” 
This involved a disregard of all church ceremonial and sacrament; 
of professional clergy, church decrees, worship of icons, and prayers 
to saints. 

' The historical facts in this introductory note are drawn from Aylmer Maude, Prnlior Piople 
The Doukhobors (New York; 1904). 

. = Quoted by Aylmer Maude, op. cii.. p. 7. 

^ Ibid., pp. 15-16. 
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Combined with these unorthodox views were their equally 
'extreme beliefs with regard to civic authorities. They held that 
“inasmuch as all men are equal, and the children of God do good 
willingly, without coercion, they do not require any government 
or authority over them. Government, if needed at all, is needed 
only for the wicked. To go to war, to carry arms, and to take 
oaths—is forbidden.”^ The Doukhobors’ beliefs and ideals, like 
those of other sects, were not always adhered to. Their views 
varied from'year to year, and from one individual to another. This 
vagueness in doctrine was a natural outcome of the fact that the 
members of the sect were for the most part illiterate peasants. 
They accepted the decisions of recognized leaders, who since the 
beginning of the nineteenth century formed a hereditary line.® 
Long years of persecution taught them to conceal their beliefs, 
hence it is impossible to state what the sect, as a community, 
believed at a given time. 

It .'was inevitable that a group of people with such extreme 
religious and political views should incur the wrath of the autho¬ 
rities in imperialistic Russia where Church and State were closely 
allied. The Doukhobors were persecuted from time to time during 
the eighteenth century, even under more liberal rulers like Catherine 
II who'advocated a policy of religious toleration. 

A turning-point came in the history of the sect in 1801 when 
Czar Alexander I denounced the religious persecutions of his 
predecessors and allowed the Doukhobors from various parts of 
Russia to settle in one community at the “Milky Waters” near the 
sea of Azov. This involved a change from a group, held together 
by common religious views and the fellowship which develops under 
common sufferings, to an industrial and economic group, which 
was no longer under persecution. The result was that the central 
interest of the group shifted from missionary activities to the 
practical considerations of building up a new community. 

When a sect becomes a community the observer’s interest also 
shifts. As Maude points out,® he no longer asks “what did they 
believe?” but rather “how did they live?’ Novitsky, the Russian 
Orthodox scholar, to whom reference has already been made, 
writes in 1832: 

To the credit of the Doukhobors one must say that they are sober, laborious, 

* Op . cii ., p. 16. 
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and frugal; that in their houses they are careful to be clean and tidy; that they 
are attentive to their agriculture and cattle-breeding, occupations which have 
been and still arc their chief employment.'’ 

No mention is made of the Doukhobors being vegetarians at 
this stage, nor that they were total abstainers from intoxicating 
beverages, but incidental reference is made to their refusal to do 
military service. 

The failings of the DoukhoborSj^acc.ording-to-Novitsky;* included 
superstition, anger, and the prevalence of quarrels among them. 
He adds that“ the distinguishing traits in their character is obstinacy 
in their doctrine, insubordination to the, authorities, insults and 
slanders toward those who differ from them.” It may be observed 
in passing that the above traits are frequently found in other sects, 
particularly while they are in the formative stage “with all the 
world against them.” 

The Doukhobors prospered in their new home but their peace 
was short-lived, for the toleration granted them under Alexander 
I was not continued by his successors. In 1826 some Cossacks 
who had become Doukhobors were banished to the Caucasus which 
was inhabitated by warlike mountain tribes. About fifteen years 
later the same fate befell the Doukhobors from the “Milky Waters” 
settlement. 

The climate in their new abode was severe. Wheat could not 
be,grown in the high altitude (6,000 feet above sea level) and even 
barley did not always ripen. Yet by turning to cattle and sheep 
raising, and by practising diligence, simplicity, and mutual help, 
their communities prospered. By 1890 they comprised about 
20,000 people in three districts, namely, Georgia (or the Tiflis 
Government), Elizavetpol Government, and Russian Armenia 
(also called the “Kars Territory”). 

In 1887 the death of a woman leader, Loukerya Kalmikova, led 
to a crisis among the Doukhobors in Georgia, one of the three 
settlements in the Caucasus. A brother and a nephew of the 
deceased woman contended for leadership which involved not only 
prestige among sectarians, but the control of considerable com¬ 
munal property. A bitter conflict ensued, and, against all Douk-* 
hobor traditions, the case was taken before a Russian court. The 
court awarded control of the property to Kalmikova’s brother who 
was supported by a minority of the people. But the “Large Party” 

’ Quoted by Maude, op. cil., p. IS. 

* IbiJ., p, 19. 
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which included about 12,000 people rallied around Peter Verigin, 
the nephew whom the last leader had trained to be her successor.® 
He prompted a religious revival among his followers which resulted 
in a redistribution of goods and the re-introduction of communist 
practices which had lapsed for several decades. He also enjoined 
them to cease from killing animals-for food, an'd to abstain from the 
use of alcoholic beverages and tobacco. 

Verigin’s views soon brought him into conflict with the autho¬ 
rities and in 1887 he was e.xiled, first to Archangel and later to 
Siberia. While in exile he persuaded his people to refuSe to bear 
arms. This revival of earlier practices came at a time when the 
Russian government had introduced conscription in the Caucasus. 
Many Doukhobors who complied with their leader’s request were 
flogged and given heavy sentences in military prisons. 

In the meantime there was a split in the “Large Party”. One 
group, “the Middle Party”, refused to follow Verigin’s injunctions, 
brought by messengers from Siberia. The other group, the 
“Fasting” Doul^obors who implicitly obeyed Verigin, staged a 
spectacular burning of all their arms in June 1895. Such open 
defiance brought swift punishment. Cossacks were sent to flog 
members of the “fasting” group, and the soldiers were quartered 
in the villages as among a_conquered people. Finally the whole 
settlement, comprising about-4,000 persons, was broken up and the 
people dispersed among the villages throughout the Tiflis govern¬ 
ment. ■ 

News of these events was brought to the attention of the general 
public, .especially in England, by Count Leo Tolstoy and other 
sympathizers, who during the 1890’s had become interested in the 
Doukhobors. This publicity, together wdth petitions presented to 
the Czar by influential friends, eventually gained them permission' 
to leave Russia providing: (1) they moved at their own expense, 
(2) that those in exile (including Peter Verigin) and those already 
called on military service should work out their sentences, and (3) 
that if any of them ever returned they would be banished to Siberia.'® 
It seemed almost impossible that an illiterate peasant sect, on 
the verge of starvation and dispersfediamong strangers should be 
able to migrate to another country. The situation was made worse 
by the absence of.their leader in Siberia, and by the fact that all 

> The story that Peter Verigin ivas .in illesitiraatc son of Kalmikova’s husband, an earlier leader, 
helped to strengthen his claims to the position of leader (Maude, op. eft., pp. 152-153). 

.Ntaude, op. cil., p. 37. ' 

‘4» 
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educated people who had tried to help them were banished from 
the Caucasus. Assistance eventually came from various sources. 
The two other Doukhobor settlements which had escaped perse¬ 
cution helped their brethren with food and other supplies. Tol¬ 
stoyans, the English Society of Friends (Quakers), and individual 
philanthropists supplied both funds and leaders.hip. Other well- 
wishers gave their personal services. Chief among these were 
Prince D.^A. Hilikoff, a Russian who was exiled for his political 
views, V. Tchertkoff, a friend of Count Tolstoy, and Aylmer 
Maude, an English merchant formerly of St. Petersburg. Coopera¬ 
tion among all these people finally resulted in the transference of 
7,363 Doukhobors to Canada during 1899. Other Doukhobors, 
totalling about 13,000 people, who had not been involved in this 
wave of persecutions, decided not to emigrate. There were, in 
addition, over 100 exiles in Siberia, some of whom rejoined their 
families in Canada when their sentences expired. 

The transatlantic migration of well over one-third of the Douk¬ 
hobors brings us to the Canadian phase of the sect’s development, 
which is the subject of study in the following pages. 


2. Blocks of Farm Land Allocated to the Sect 
The 7,400 Doukhobors who landed in Canada in 1899 constituted 
the largest party of immigrants ever.to arrive in the co.untry at 
one time. Yet their numbers did not seem to provide extraordinary 
problems for the government immigration organization. The 
basis of the Canadian land settlement policy, was the conditional 
grant of free land to bona fide single male agriculturists and heads 
of families. It was known that the Doukhobors wanted to settle 
in one or more homogeneous groups and that they wished to prac¬ 
tise some form of communism. -Their wishes were granted as 
there was precedent for assigning blocks of homestead, land to 
members of one immigrant group.In addition to the reservation 
of land, the government granted Doukhobors exemption from 
military service. 


Fic. 5—Original Swan River colony reserve (later called North colony), as of August I, 1907. Area 
within stippled boundary, original Doukhobor reserve set aside in 1898; 1, homesteads entered for by 
non-Doukhobors after all Doukhobors had been accommodated; 2, homesteads entered for by Inde¬ 
pendent Doukhobors; 3, land held in trust by Dominion government for the use of communistic (village) 
Doukhobors, on the basis of 15 acres per soul. Such land had to be within 3 miles of a village. It was 

1 or 2 (see also caption Figure 6). Djcallon: 'Fps. 33-36, R. 30, 31, \V. of Isi meridian. 
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From the point of view of transportation and distance from 
existing settlement, it seemed more feasible to reserve several 
districts for the 7,400 Doukhobors than to place them in a single 
large block containing approximately 500,000 acres. As the 
Doukhobors had lived in three provinces, in Russia, the proposal 
to place them in a similar number of colonies in the Northwest 
met with their approval. 

Two of these reserves were in the northeast corper of lyvhat was 
then Assiniboia Territory. The North colony (also called Thunder 
Hill colony) whkh was 70 miles from Yorkton, contained 6 town¬ 
ships (Fig. 5). The South colony with an annex called Devil’s 
Lake colony, situated 30 miles from Yorkton, contained 15 town¬ 
ships (see Fig. 6). Yorkton, at the end of steel, on the north line 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, served as a shipping and.trade 
centre for the colonists placed in the two reserves. An arrangement 
was made between the government and the C.P.R. by which the 
latter exchanged its holdings in most of the area’^ for an equal 
number elsewhere in the fertile belt. This change enabled the 
Doukhobors to settle in compact communities rather than on 
alternate homestead sections. In the third reserve, the Saskat¬ 
chewan colonies, which consisted of 20 townships 200 miles to the 
nortfhwest in Saskatchewan Territory, only even-numbered sections 
were reserved for Doukhobors.While for a few years this was 
partially ignored and did not seem to affect the pattern of settle¬ 
ment in villages, it is reasonable to suppose that this method of... 
reserving land was connected with the early inroads of secularism 
and the retreat of the Doukhobor Community from this Saskat¬ 
chewan district. While the southern part of this reserve was 
within some 20 miles (northwest) of Saskatoon, the actual railway 
centre for the early years was Rosthern on the Prince Albert line 
of the C.P.R., 25 miles to the east. 

The more important Doukhobor colonies were in the Assiniboia 
Territory. They were situated between the Prairie Plains and the 
Park Belt (compare Figs. 2 and 3). Thus while the southern 
portion was dotted with willow bluffs it was essentially open prairie 
with the dark clay loams typical of that area. The immediate 
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vicinity of the present village of Verigin with its layer of black loam 
is-comparable to the best soils in Saskatchewan, and the district 
has never suffered a general crop failure. This district, with its 
undulating topograpihy, extends north into the Swan River valley 
where native poplars, spruce, and .jack pine indicate the lighter 
-transitional soils of the park belt. 

The original Saskatchewan River colony of Blaine Lake is in 
the Park Belt and some timber was indigenous. Its excellent soil 
has made this district one of the best wheat and mixed farming 
areas ^n the proyincc. Both areas enjoy more than average preci¬ 
pitation, but dry-farming practices have been very much in evidence. 

3. Population Structure 

A predominance of males which characterizes so many frontier 
districts was not a feature of the Doukhobor colonies in Western 
Canada. The presence of a small surplus of adult females is 
explained 'by the fact that a number of young Doukhobors were 
detained in Russian prisons, in exile, or else serving in the Russian 
army. While the family was the typical unit of migration there 
was a relatively small proportion of children under five years of age. 
The first of the four Doukhobor shiploads which arrived in 1899, 
comprised 2,082 immigrants. This total included 629 men, 673 
women, and 780 children. Most of the adults were under forty' 
years of age and most of the children were over five years.^^ The 
only other data available as to age and sex groups are those reported 
for the fourth ship-load of 2,278 Doukhobors which included 1,540 
adults and 738 children. The children in these two shiploads 
comprised 1,518 persons, or 34.9 per cent, of the total.The later 
migration of a few hundred men, who were released from Russian 
prisons, tended to balance the sex ratio in the Doukhobor settle¬ 
ments. 

4. Doukhobor Village System ujith its Communistic Organization 

Within a few months after their migration to Canada the Douk¬ 
hobors had settled in farm villages. The basic distribution of the 
people was thereby completed and only time was needed to give 
permanence and stability to a system which had been transplanted 

J. S. Elkinlon, Tht Doukhobors ITO3), pp. 194 and 2t)4. According to the above 

classification, children presumably included all persons under 20 years of age. 

“ By way of comparison it may be stated that in 1931 the total persons under 20 years of age in 
Canada comprised 41.6 per cent, of the total population (Cnsus a/ Canada, WSt, Ottawa: Dominion 
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from Russia. The size and location of these villages as they existed 
at the close of 1899 is given in Table I. They were occupied either 
by Community Doukhobors, by Independents, or by both until 
1908, when the refusal of the Doukhobors to qualify for patents on 
individual homesteads resulted in withdrawal of their monopoly 
over the Reserves and led to a mass migration of Doukhobors 
to the province of British Columbia. 

There was much confusion and uncertainty in the Doukhobor 
villages during the three years preceding the arrival of their leader, 
Peter Verigin, who was one of those Doukhobors detained in 


Table I —Size and Location of 57 Doukhobor Villages ii 
• Western Canada, 1899* 


Coto.vv 



Average Number 

OF Persons 

Thunder Hill. 

13 

1,404 

108 

Devil’s Lake. 

34 

4,478 

181 

Saskatchewan. 

10 

1,472 

1 ' 147 ; , ■ 

All Groups. 

57 

7,354 

129 


* Only four additional villages 


/ 


Russian prisons. The Doukhobors were tr&bl^ about the ad¬ 
visability of pooling the results of their labour and of distributing 
goods on a communistic basis. As a matter of fact some form of 
close cooperation was necessary, for the poverty of the people 
made them dependent upon loans and gifts of food and other sup¬ 
plies during the first two years on the Canadian prairies.'® 

'*1 he 2.300 Doukhohors from Kars Colony in Russia paid their own transportation costs to Cahada- 
I he rcmainlnt: 5,100 Doukhobors had 323,000 set aside in a common immigration fund. Various sums, 
totalling $34,500, were contributed towards their journey to Canada by Count Leo Tolstoy, members 
of the Purleigh Colony, Essex. England, and by the English Society of Friends [The Mfstatt of the 
DoMoborj, edited by Ale.tandcr .M. Evalenko (Mew York: 1913), pp. 132-133.) The.C.P;R, reduced 
the adult fare from St. John to Winnipeg from $16 to $6. This meant a saving of probably 850,000 to 
the Doukhobors. After their arrival at Winnipeg, the Dominion Government set aside a bonus of £1 
for each man, woman, and child, the money to be used for food, shelter, and equipment for the immigrants. 
The total bonus, paid on 7,363 Doukhobors, was 835,832.78. A further government grant of 820,000 
was later made to the Doukhobor fund (see fleiuL-r o/rie/foure o/Corafflona, Canada, March 25,1901, 
p. 1938.) The Canadian Government’s direct assistance likewise included free use of government immi¬ 
gration halls for several months during 1899. The government also paid the full expenses of Aylmer 
Maude, Prince Hilikoff, fvin, .Mahortoff, and Professor Mavor. dudng the time they devoted to the 
Doukhobor migration. The Philadelphia Quakers forwarded supplies valued at 830,000 to the Douk¬ 
hobor Reserves during the winter of 1899-1900 (.Memorandum of Commissioner of rmralgration. J. Obed 
lunuunts were given by several private benefactors. A total of 
8150,000 from private and public sources would probably be a consen-ative estimate of the as 
given the Doukhobors during and after their migratipn to Canada. 
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Canada, and one must refer to historical accounts to discover their 
characteristics.’® 

These new-world prairie villages were similar to those occupied 
by peasants in Russia. From 12 to 20 dwellings, one or two storeys 
high, were arranged in regular lines on either side of a broad street.’® 
Each house had its own grounds, trees, and a garden. One or two 
large barns, which served the whole village, were built back of the 
row of houses near a creek or other source of water supply. Build¬ 
ing materials varied according to the locality: log buildings were 
common at Thunder Hill colony, sod and clay houses were built 
in South colony, and the same was true of the Saskatchewan 
colony. When the resources of the community developed, many of 
the old buildings were replaced by brick and lumber ones. Other 
buildings, apart from houses and barns, were few. Some villages 
had a meeting house, though in most cases any large building served 
for this purpose. Temporary warehouses were probably built 
during the early years, and certain villages, as for example. Thunder 
Hill, had a portable saw-mill. There were no retail stores and 
neither public nor private school buildings.^ 

The villages were spaced from 2 to 4 miles apart and located so 
as to give ready access to the surrounding farm land. In most 
communistic villages the fields were worked in common and farming 
was done on a cooperative basis even where communism was not 
the ruling principle.®’ Members of both sexes and all but the 
youngest children helped with the farm work. Adults worked in 
the fields with such animals and implements as they could obtain, 
while the children herded cattle on the unfenced prairie. 

5. Extent of Douhhobor Self-Sufficiency 
The extent to which Peter Verigin centralized the business of 
the Doukhobors, and the way in which their economic life advanced 
during the first year of his administration, are shown in the accounts 

’* One such remnant is found in the village of Vernoe, two miles south of Verigin, Saskat- 
chewdnl' 

i ’» For comparison see Chapter VI, for a description of the Mennonite villages (see also 
Fig. 11). ■ . 

Russian language schools, promoted by benevolent Quakers, were conducted for a year or two in 

James Mavor, “Report to H. M. Board of Trade on the Northwest of Canada,” British 
Farfmmcn/nry Fnprr/, 1904, Cd. 2628, p. 16.. 

for by non-Doukhobors,alter all Doukhobors had been accommodated; 4, homesteads entered for by 
Independent Doukhobors. Doukhobor villages (rectangles) existed in 1907, but all but one or two have 
now disappeared. Location: Tps. 38-15, R. 5-10, W. of 3rd meridian. 
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of the Doukhobor Community for 1903. Total expenses for that 
year were S215,544. Total receipts, paid in through the village 
organizations and comprising only wages and remuneration of 
labourers outside the Community, were 3152,474. A deficit of 
363,071 was held mostly in the form of credit from Winnipeg stores 
and was to be paid off in the course of 1904 without interest. Some 
principal items of expenditure were: 337,672 for 370 head of horses; 
343,794 for machinery and upkeep; 336,250 for land; 39,720 for 
wheat, oats, and flour; 313,445 for leather to make harness and 
shoes; 313,770 for “some living of all 47 villages”^^ (see Appendix 
Table Iff). 


Table III— Grain Production for the Doukhobor Communities, 1904 


Coto.vv 

1 Wheat 
( bushels) ' 

Oats 

(bushels) 

1 

Barlev ! 

(bushels) 

(bushels) 

Thunder Hill.' 

17,085 

16,569 

10,673 ' 

975 

South colony. 

40,261 

49,948 

23,396 

3,584 

Devil’s Lake.. . 

10,317 

. 12,131 ; 

5,646 

895 

jkssiniboia Reserves. 

67,663 

78,648 

39,715 

5,454 


It will be apparent from these sample figures for 1903 that the 
Doukhobors collectively were anything but independent of the world 
about them. Even in the following year, 1904, Peter reported: 
“We have sold no wheat at all, even we have bought some grain. 

Yet there were many factors which made the Doukhobor Com¬ 
munities relatively independent of the outside world. The preva¬ 
lence of handicrafts among the people increased their self-sufficiency. 
The women made garments, rugs, hangings, etc., from homespun 
fabrics; the men made furniture, boots and shoes, harness, horse¬ 
shoes, and tools of various kind.^^ This domestic manufacture, 
while not yet extinct among-the-Doukhobors; is not practised as 
much today as formerly. 




_ Statistics are from “An Account of Receipts and Expenditures of Year 1903, Doukhobor Com. 
raunity in Canada”, enclosed by Peter Verigin with a letter dated'February 19, 1904 to J. Obed Smith. 
Commissioner of Immigration, Winnipeg (unpublished documents of the Department of Immigration 
and Colonization, Ottawa). 

“ Letter from Peter Verigin to J. Obed Smith, January 17, 1905 (from files of Department of Immi¬ 
gration and Colonization. Ottawa. Sec Appendix, pp. 385). 

“ During their stay in gov-ernment immigration halls during the early months of 1899, the black- 


smiths and other 
and harness. (Ja 

II. pp. 15-16.) 


nong the Doukhobors made a good supply of spades, forges, wagon-tires, 
Myjrindo-xj on tkg Stnet of the World (London and Toronto: 1923). Vol' 
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Most of the Contacts with the.ou,t.side world were confined to the 
leader and his associates and had therefore-little direct significance 
for the members of the sect. These contacts included negotiations 
and legal arrangements respecting land, including applfipations for 
homesteads and payment of taxes. 

The wants of the Doukhobors were few in regard to^^Tpecialized 
services. JThey had their own midwives, bone-setters, and dentists 
who attended to the needs of the people. Religio.us services and 
all recreation were provided by members of the sect, for professional 
clergy and outside entertainers found no welcome in_ their com¬ 
munities. 

The women’s role in maintaining isolation from the world is 
significant. They did not go outside the Doukhobor communities, 
and had no occasion to learn the English language or Canadian 
customs. Their faith and reverence for Peter Verigin was un-, 
bounded, and this loyalty to the leader together with fear of the 
chaos outside of Doukhoborism made them strong factors in the 
preservation of the sect. Because of their wives’ influence many of 
the men remained within the communistic system when their own 
judgment would have led them to farm for themselves, even at 
the risk of excommunication from the sect. 

The above-mentioned factors of social isolation were supported 
by both physical and cultural barriers. It has been stated in an 
earlier section that at the time of settlement the Doukhobor re- ■ 
serves were 25 to 30 miles from the nearest railway, and non- 
Doukhobor settlements were equally remote. In the course of 
5 or 6 years, however, the railway entered the reserves immediately 
north of Yorkton, while 10 or 12 years elapsed before “steel was 
laid” to some of the more dijtant colonies. Commercial villages 
with new population elements appeared after the entry of the rail¬ 
way, and in some cases they preceded it. 

But in spite of the increasing number of contacts with outsiders, 
the Doukhobors were able to minimize the forces of secularization 
because the main aspects of their life during this early settlement 
period were subject to the group’s own standards. 

Sectarian zeal was at a high pitch in the colonies in Western 
Canada, for the migrants were those who clung most tenaciously 
to their sect’s principles, or who had been in direct conflict with 
the authorities in Russia. Their enthusiasm, which at times 
amounted to fanaticism, was stirred time afte^time during the 
process of adjustment to their new environment. They :Soon 
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protested against the Canadian liomestead laws, and were likewise 
opposed to the regulations governing registration of births and 
marriages.-^ Moreover, the severe Canadian winters were a 
source of disappointment, since they had hoped to settle in a 
country where the climate made,fruit and vegetable growing 
possible, Aluch of this discontent was exploited by agitators who 
visited the colonies during the early years. Chief among them was 
Alexander Bodyansky, an educated non-Doukhobor Russian w'ho 
attempted to move several hundred 'Doukhobors to California, 
and at another time tried to bring about a Doukhobor emigration 
to Australia.'® He was also instrumental in .forwarding two 
elaborate petitions to the Dominion Government protesting against 
the homestead system, and the marriage and registration laws. 
Finally he helped to circulate, an appeal to all nations for protection 
of Doukhobors against Canadian tyranny. 

No sooner had Bodyansky left Canada in 1901 than another 
unsettling factor was introduced to the people. The outstanding 
consideration in understanding the events of the first four years 
of the Canadian Doukhobor settlement w^as the absence of a leader 
who could command more than a neighbourhood following. In 
Russia they had been accustomed to look to Peter Verigin for 
leadership. Many of them regarded him as a re-incarnation of 
Christ, while others believed him to be at least divinely inspired. 
It was these beliefs that reconciled the cardinal tenets ol their 
religion—the discard of man-made laws and authorities in favour 
of an “inner voice” reflecting the “laws of Christ”—with complete 
though unadmitted submission to an autocratic leader. 

Though absjsnt from his people for over 15 years, Verigin^Sx^pted 
...^oiisiderable influence over them through his letters. He appears 
yHiave written two distinct types: (1) those to his followers, which 
Avxre of a practical nature, and (2) those to Tolstoyans, Quakers, 
and other sympathizers in which he theorized about a simple life 
and the practice of non-resistance. A collection of letters of the 
second type had been printed in Russian-’ and some copies of the 
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volume reached the Doukhobors in Canada. In these letters 
Verigin condemned the use of clothing and of metal articles, the 
keeping of horses and cattle, and even the cultivation of land. 
The readihg of these letters resulted in a noticeable tendency 
toward fanaticism among the already perplexed Doukhobors.-® 
A few of them went from village to village spreading their leader’s 
idealistic philosophy, with the result that, some of the people in 
the South Colony decided to exploit their animals no longer and 
turned them loose on the prairie.®® About the end of October, 1902, 
some 1,800 men, women, and children left their homes in the South 
colony and marched towards Wipnipeg. The object of the pil¬ 
grimage was variously stated to be the seeking of a warmer climate 
and a meeting with the “ALessiah”, by whom they possible meant 
Verigin.®® 

This spectacular move was not a surprise to government agents 
who had closely observed the colonies all summer, but they decided 
not to use force, if other means of stopping the pilgrimage could 
be found. However, they did not permit the women and girls, 
a total of 1,060 people, to continue beyond Yorkton. But several 
hundred men and boys, many without shoes or caps, marched on 
for two weeks longer until they had travelled some l50 miles, or 
more' than half the distance between Yorkton and Winnipeg. 
A'lany-of them suffered from exposure and privation when they 
reached Minnedosa, Alanitoba, where Mounted Police forcibly 
placed them on a special train and escorted them- back to Yorkton 
and their home villages. 

The publicity attending these Doukhobor petitions and de¬ 
monstrations intensified the self-consciousness of the sect, and all 
.Doukhobors, whether they had joined the pilgrimage or not, felt 
that their distinctiveness was enhanced by it. Verigin was perhaps 
not altogether displeased at his people’s display of zeal, but he 
found it necessary to give their energies a more practical tug^ in 
building up their communities. 

Sectarian sentiments dominated every phase of community life 
during these early years. In many villages the people chanted 
psalms and prayers as they walked from' the fields to their homes. 

=> ^tinua! Report of the Deportment of the Interior, lOOi iOumo-. Kinfi’s Priim-r), p. 1(». 

The Mounted Police rounded up Uo'horsb, 28S head of cattle, and 85 sheep. The .mitnals were 
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Sacred songs were sung^at-meetingsTaned^to determine a matter 
of farm or village policy. Formal education in either the Russian 
or the English language was studiously avoided.^^ These attitudes 
on religion and education together with the Doukhobors’ language 
and whole mode of living marked them as a people who were very 
different from other settlers on the Canadian prairies. 

” The majority of the Doukhobors were indlffere 

first public schools eLblished by°h'e province Z'ern 
of Immigration and Colonisation, Ottawa). 



(unpubitsfied documents of the Departr 


CHAPTER II 

^ INVASION AND SUCCESSION 

T hese .-isolated. Doukhobor Communities of the first ten 
years were not unliarassed sectarian islands, because from the 
outset the seeds of secularization were implanted in the 
colonies. Nearly every young or middle-aged man worked for 
one or more seasons outside the Community and in the course of 
this experience was able to observe certain attributes of Canadian 
life. After a few years the railways, which Doukhobor labourers 
helped to construct, brought in land seekers and speculators, and 
their coming led to the development of commercial towns and 
secular institutions. New settlers forced a decision from the 
government in the interpretation and enforcement of land laws. 
All these factors brought about the dispersion of farm villages. 
New homesteaders of many races were set down alongside and 
interspaced amongst the Doukhobors. Then as remaining members 
of the sect sought fresh isolation in British Columbia, they were 
replaced by new settlers. 

1. Covim.unit’^ Participation in the Labour Market 
For twenty years preceding the World War, employment on the 
Canadian prairies, especially manual employment, was readily 
procurable at high wages. That this condition could continue in 
spite of the arrival of hundreds of thousands of immigrants every 
year is understood in the light of the free-land policy of the^vern- 
ment. Many a homesteader worked part of the year at some job 
which would give him cash for his maintenance and the improve¬ 
ment of his land, and in a short time he was able to pass from the 
wage-earning class to that of a landowner. 

The motives which sent hundreds of Doukhobor men to outside 
labour markets from the very first year, were similar to those 
affecting individual homesteaders. But this communistic group 
had an advantage over individuals who could not work on their 
own land and hold a job at the same time. Always a skeleton 
force of men, helped by the women and the young people, carried 
on the work on the Doukhobor reserves, while the majority of men 
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were away working for indispensible sums of cash. At the same 
time the latter group was becoming cognizant of Canadian manners 
and interpreting them to the Community. Appreciable numbers 
of these men failed to return permanently to the Doukhobor reserves. 

The effect of these contacts, made through outside work, varied 
according to the nature and circumstances of the work. For 
example, a single man working for a non-Doukhobor farmer as a ■ 
hired man was sometimes accepted as one of the household; his 
reactions, including the rapidity and thoroughness with which he 
acquired English, were very different from those of a Doukhobor 
who,.even though he had worked out year after year, always found 
iiimsc.ff in a group of fellow Doukhobors, with whom he wielded 
his shovel or drove his team, and ate his vegetarian meal. 

'• For more specific details, reference is made to the outside work 
experience of four men. Three of these had worked on railway 
gangs for periods of ten years and as far away from home as Fort 
Francis, Ontario. One W'asyl Fofenoff of the Verigin Christian 
Comnfunity of Universal Brotherhood, had spent a summer on a 
Canadian farm and had acquired a halting but serviceable know¬ 
ledge of English. One Paul Faminoff, 67 years of age, of the 
Lundbreck C.C.U.B., had herded sheep in Alberta during the 
World War. George Vorobioff, a staunch Independent from 
Verigin, Saskatchewan, had lived entirely within the Community 
until 1912, after which he had worked for Independent Doukhobor 
farmers. 

John Sherbiniii and Harry Veraschagin, leading figures in the 
British Columbia Community, had both had employment which 
resulted in their learning English during the early Saskatchewan 
period. Sherbinin had spent several seasons in a store at Swan 
River. Veraschagin did not learn English until he worked in the 
roundhouse at Moose Jaw, although he had previously spent 
three years as a section hand at Elkhorn,’ APanitoba, along with 
other Doukhobors. '*" 

Other experiences, such as the' contacts_.-with foremen, super¬ 
intendents, general money transactions, find journeys to town, 
also left an impress on their minds. In;-^tihe following, passage 
written by a Doukhobor we have an instance of acquired smartness: 

Vassili Potapoff who held charpe during the whole time of Our communal 
life ift Saskatchewan of our cooperative stores at Station Verigin and handled 
textile goods and agricultural implements^ . . . made contacts with numerous 
acquaintances among the native people of Canada, and observed their ways 
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and customs. While continuing his residence in the Community, he secretly 
negotiated, through his handymen, for the purchase from the Government of 
some of the land which was part of the proposed townsite of Verigin. He owns 
this land now and has built an e.xpensive store on it. Potapoff managed to 
wheedle out twice his lawful share from the Community.' 

It is to be noted that while many of the men whose wages were 
calculated to build up the resources of the Community turned in 



Fig. 8 —Independent Doukhobors farming near Verigin, Saskatchewan. These people belong to the 
“Named Doukhobors” who acknowledge the religious leadership of Peter Verigin. 


their entire earnings, others kept back some of the money for their 
own private purposes. In fact the Community’s system of col¬ 
lection has been revised several times, in order to check the “hon¬ 
esty” of the members and to remove temptations to follow irregular 
practices. When moral suasion seemed to fail, quota systems and 
adjustments of the communal units .were, introduced (see section 5 
of this chapter). Meanwhile the number of Independents^ con- 
tinued-to grow at the expense of the Community group. 

Changes in clothing styles have resuTte^ in part froin the contacts 
of Doukhobor labourers in non-Doukhobor communities. The 

‘ The Unsate of the Doukhobors, edited.by A. M. Evalenko (New York: 19U). p. 60. ^ , 
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men wear the conventional Canadian clothes and have done so 
ever since they wore out the clothes which they had on their backs 
when they disembarked. Since most of them were general lab¬ 
ourers from the first or second season, they found that, by adopting 
Canadian styles, they avoided much of the ridicule of non-Douk- 
hobors. Tills was the testimony of many of the older men who 
were interviewed in 1932 and photographs from earlier books 
substantiate it. The Doukhobor women, especially those of the 
Community, still wear distinctive clothing, particularly for special 
occasions. This usually consists of blouses and long, full skirts, 
numerous petticoats, and a shawl-like head covering called the 
platoke. In'recent years patterns and bright colours have replaced 
sober hues in materials. The once close-cropped hair which was 
hidden beneath the platoke is now allowed to grow longer and is 
only partially concealed by tarns and toques which are being worn 
more frequently. Simple jewellery, such as brooches, is now 
worn. 

Peter Verighi and those of his followers interested in the perpetua¬ 
tion of the Doukhobor Community realized the disintegrating 
effects ofl contacts with outsiders. It was the policy in the first 
period on the prairie to develop the lands so as to provide employ¬ 
ment as soon as possible for all available men within the Com¬ 
munity. In other wopds, they strove to make the Doukhobors 
self-supp^ti# -'^oninwhistic farmers. But just as this ideal was 
becoming ^tfie prevailing policy of the Community, the migration 
of nearly 6,000 Doukhobors to British Columbia once more 
necessitated the sending of able-bodied men to outside labour 
markets.’ 

I'lowever, a great deal of attention was given in British Columbia 
to the clearing of the forest in order to prepare the land for culti¬ 
vation. Some revenue was obtained through the sale of forest 
products such as lumber, poles, posts, and cordwood. In this way 
many Doukhobors obtained work within the Community. There 
were others, both men and women, who worked for neighbouring 
farmers and ranchers. But the latter type of work was performed 
in gangs and’in any case it involved only a brief time away from the 
Community. It follows that in the British Columbia colonies 
contacts with Canadians were limited and Doukhobor ways were 
therefore only slightly modified by them. 
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2. Coviing of the Railway and the Commercial Village 
If the approach of the railway meant opportunity for the men of 
the Community to earn good wages, it also facilitated the intrusion 
of new people and a strange culture into the heart of the Com¬ 
munity. There ensued a rearrangement of population and services, 
involving a complete change in the established Doukhobor system. 

The years during which the more important railway lines were 
opened are as follows: 


. Kamsack-V'crigin (South colony) ----- 1903 

Canadian Northern Railway—main line 
Buchanan (Devil’s Lake) ------ 1904 

Canadian Northern Railway—main line 
Langham (Saskatchewan colony) ----- 1905 

Canadian Northern Railway—main line 
Pelly-.Arran-Benito (Thunder Hill) - - - - 1911 

Canadian Northern Railway—branch from Swan River 
Blaine Lake (Saskatchewan colony) - - - - 1912 


Canadian Northern Railway—North Battleford-Prince Albert branch 

New railway lines resulted in the passing of the trade and shipping 
dominance of such centres as Yorkton with reference to the Douk¬ 
hobor colonies. Mail orders of the Doukhobor Community had 
been placed chiefly in Winnipeg, and only the completion of the 
Canadian Northern through the South colony in 1903 was required 
to switch the traffic to the new line. . The administrative centre 
for all the colonies, that is, the home and office of Peter Verigin, 
had been in the village of Otradnoe, a typical Doukhobor Com¬ 
munity village. The new railway passed about eight miles south 
of Otradnoe, but the pull of economic forces as against customary 
sectarian considerations is shown in the removal of the admini¬ 
strative. machinery to the new commercial railway village of 
VYrigin within a year. This town site was also within the reserve 
and the centre of a large Doukhobor population. 

Verigin, as the home of the Doukhobor leader, became the 
capital of all the colonies.^ Today it is still the leading centre for 
all Doukhobors living on the prairies, although Community expan¬ 
sion is towards new centres in British Columbia. But as a strictly 
commercial village, Verigin is only one of several, in what, from the 
Doukhobor point of view, is now known as the Verigin district, , 
for example, Runnymede, Cot^, Kamsack, Mikado, and Canora. 
Buchanan is the one centre for its district. Along the railway 

* In 1931 Verigin had a population of 254. 
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these new Canadian towns have become centres of Doukhobor 
trade (limited as it was while the Community was strong) together 
with that of their new neighbours. In other localities, distant 
centres have given place to new railway towns in or near the 
reserves. 

Thus, Swan River, twenty miles from the North colony reserve, 
has been displaced by Benito, Manitoba, and also to some extent 
by Pelly and Arran in Saskatchewan. Rosthern has lost its 
importance to the Doukhobors, while Blaine Lake, an early railway 
centre, has become the centre of trade and culture for the colony 
by the same name. 

The extent to which the Doukhobors on the prairies have entered, 
commercial or professional pursuits in Verigin, Canora, and 
Buchanan wms studied by a field investigator in 1932. In Verigin, 
11 out of 29 business or professional men were Do.ukhobors, in 
Canora, 1 out of 51, and in Buchanan, 3 out of 30. 

A statistical analysis of racial and religious elements in typical 
urban centres has been deferred to section 4 of this chapter. 

3. Governmental Reduction of the Doukhobor Reserves 

Having settled less than thirty miles from the existing fringe of 
settlement in a region of rapidly expanding population, it was 
inevitable that the Doukhobors should find their reserves,* which 
were virgin lands when they came, regarded year after year, with 
increasing envy by other settlers. It has been indicated how the 
advent of the railway increased this pressure. Protected by their 
reserves and subsequently by homestead entries, the Doukhobors 
enjoyed a government-sponsored monopoly of nearly 500,000 
acres of excellent prairie land until December IS, 1904. 
t Officials of the Department of the Interior were very much aware 
of the legal anomaly of the Doukhobor reserves. From the first 
it had been difficult to induce these people to legalize _their right 
to the land set apart for them. The Doukhobors’ determination 
to take little or no formal action in Canada without the advice of 
their exiled leader led them to procrastinate in entering claims for 
individual homesteads. They found ostensible justification for 
their attitude in their aversion to oaths and to worldly rulers, and 
in their apprehension lest they should commit them'Selves to army 
service. Writing a few years later one Doukhobor said: 

In migrating here in British Columbia, tve assumed that the Government 
ivould not disturb us any more with their different regulations since we declined 
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swearing allegiance on the strength of the teaching of Christ and bore severe 
punishment therefor. 

Being of Russian birth we yet dwell in our own community and consider 
ourselves citizens of the entire earthly globe and therefore we cannot regard 
our residence in British Columbia as fixed for all time. 

Upon migrating here to Saskatchewan, Canada, we lived for three years 
without claiming the land. \Vc did not accept the land because we could not get 
the substance of the fundamental law and order of this country. Some men 
declared full liberty reigns supreme here, others asserted that here, as in Russia, 
as soon as the Doukhobors would accept their titles to the land allotted to them, 
they would have to swear allegiance to King Edward as well and to submit to 
all demands by his government.'’ 

This situation appeared to be clarified by the arrival of Peter 
Verigin a few months later. He entered homestead application for 
more than 1,700 of his people in the various reserves and gave the 
impression that they would take the oath of allegiance as required 
by the Dominion Lands Act.^ This appeared to give the Douk¬ 
hobors three more years in which to develop their farms while 
deferring their decision as to final acceptance of legal title. Such 
title would have meant separate grants of 160 acres to individual 
Doukhobors. Their leader, to the extent that he was able to 
stave off secession, was continuing group operation of all the land 
in accordance with his communistic principles. His experience 
with Doukhobors who had seceded during these efert'. years and 
with those who wished to secede, made him very'doubtfuT as to 
whether Doukhobors in general could be persuaded to place their 
individually-acquired homesteads at the disposal of the Community. 
We may thus understand his further delay on the homestead ques¬ 
tion and the rather decisive government action which resulted in 
1906 and 1907. 

Early in 1906 a survey of all villages and homesteads was made 
by the government, and it revealed that according to the Dominion 
Lands Act there was a number of serious irregularities in the 
performance of homestead duties. In fact no straightforward 
interpretation of the act could justify a transfer of the titles of many 

^ Mnianc oj the Doukhobors, pp. 25-26, 46, 55. 

' All settlers who .ipplled for 3 homestead under.lh_e Dominion Unds-Act p.nve the impression that 
ento- meant liale tf no such inttntlon Here implied. U the case of the Joula bors, their reluctance 

a responsible leader indicated capitulation on the issue., A report written in’l905, mentioned that “on 
April 16, 1903. 1,738 entries were made by the Committee of Doukhobors,.via.. Peter Verigin, Simeon 
Reibin, Nicoli Zebroff, Paul Planetin, also Hugh Harley,- and J. S. Crearar, agents of the Immigration 
Department at Yorkton and Swan River, respectively." Report of C. W. Speers, General Coloniaation 
Agent of the Department of the Interior to flun. rrank Oliver, 1905 (from flies of Department of Im- 
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homesteads to those listed as applicants. After, a further report 
in the same year, the Department of the Interior decided: (1) to 
maintain entries of all Independents cultivating their own home¬ 
steads and living on them or in a village within three miles of them; 
(2) to cancel all other Doukhobor entries; (3) to allow 15 acres for 
each Doukhobor (man, woman, or child), who chose to remain 
within the communal system. In this allotment was included as 
•—much as possible of the cultivated land within three miles of the 
Doukhobor villages; (4) to hold all cancelled land for three months 
for exclusive Doukhobor re-entry, after which general entry would 
be permitted; (5) several minor provisions." 

Only 136 homesteads were found to be held by Independents, 
and even when the proposal to reduce the communal land to little 
more than 25 per cent, of "its e.xisting area was explained to the 
people, only 248 additional entries were made by Independents in 
the following year. Reserves on a new basis of -15 acres per person 
were provided for 8,175 declared communists, and 1,618 home¬ 
steads, or considerably more than half of the land formerly reserved 
for Community members, were made available to the general public.® 

The commission which carried out these adjustments was main¬ 
tained for ten years, during which time it visited the Doukhobor 
villages and saw to the transfer of Community reserves in the 
form of regular homesteads to newly-declared Independents, whose 
withdrawal from the comr^ne thereby made 15 acres per person 
_ available for ordinary entry. Other communists were leaving 
their homes in Saskatchewan from time to time, so that there was 
always at least a minimum reserve for the continuing members. 
These reserves were finally discontinued in 1918. At that time the 
number of communists participating in them was much less than 
it had been in 1908. The Community owned and was working 
considerable land near the reserves,® and as part of the disestablish- 
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ment of reserves it was permitted through its members to buy land 
at SIO an acre.'" By this device the holdings of the C.C.U.B. near 
the village of Verigin were consolidated in one large block. 

The gradual reduction and eventual discontinuance of the 
Doukhobor reserves were motivated by a combination of circum¬ 
stances. The political influence and the economic pressure of the 
expanding neighbouring population found expression in the investi¬ 
gations and readjustmen6S"l5f~4^06 and 1907. As soon as non- 
Doukhobor settlers were admitted liTSTTfiie numbers into the former 
reserves, the process 01 readjustment was cumulative. Three 
changes proceeded: (1) Doukhobors, “tainted by the world”, 
continued to leave the Community from time to time,” and whether 
or not they moved immediately from the village, they contributed 
to a change in the nature of Doukhoborism in Canada; (2) the 
sectarian core became more and more discontented with its un¬ 
stable dispersed conditions on the prairie, and, along with the 
concentration of Community people within Saskatchewan, carried 
out an important transplanting of a large section of its distinctive 
agricultural Community in British Columbia (see section 5 of this 
chapter); (3) armies of new settlers, homesteaders, and farmers, 
Including many southeastern Europeans, invaded the erstwhile 
Doukhobor districts, and in some localities they succeeded Douk¬ 
hobors when the latter migrated. 

4. Invasion of Neu; Settlers 

Some of the changes in population elements in the Doukhobor 
colonies can be learned from a study of census data for the period 
1901-1931. Two sample areas were chosen: (1) the Kamsack- 
Canora section .wl?^h includes six municipalities in what at one 
time was the central part'of the Assinibola Reserves, and (2) Blaine 
Lake Municipality which forms the northern half of the old Blaine 
Lake colon_y nea^ Rosthern (see Figs. 6 and 7). 

Table TV shows population trends since 1901 fof-the rural parts 
of the above areas as well as for a few typical railway centres within 
them. In both areas the great influx occurred during the period 
of railway building, between 1901 and 1911.’- Since then popu- 

Order-in-Coundl No. P.C 1658, July 6, 1918, Canada Cazutt. July 27, 1918, p. 350. 

“ In 1912 the Doukhobor commune was made up of about 8,000 persons, in 1917 its membership 
was 5,800. See Tre\-or, H.. Thr Doukhoborj in British Columbia, (u.ipublished), prepared under the 
direction of the Faculty of Agriculture, Um'iersity of British Columbia, 1931-32. Today there are 
not more than 4,500 members in the C.C.L’.B. 

Doukhobors comprised most of the'rural population in both sample areas until 1907, when a part 
of their reserves was released for homesteading by the general public fsee footnote 14 of this chapter for 
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lation growth has been much slower. But the trend is by no means 
regular, as is indicated by a decrease of 3.8 per cent, in 1916 for the 
Kamsack-Canora area, and by an increase of 30.5 per cent, in 1921 
for the Blaine Lake colony. On the whole, greater variability i's 
indicated for the Blaine Lake colony thai\ for the Kamsack-Canora 
area. 


Table IV—Rural and Urban Growth in the Doukhobor Settlements, 
1901-1931* 


Year 

Kamsack-C, 

NORA.4REA t 


LAINE La 

KE Colony ** 


Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 


of 

Pcrccntsi^fc 

Preceding 

of 

Percentage 

Preceding 

Number 

of 

Persons 

Percentage 

Preceding 

Number 

of 

Percentage 

Increase 

Preceding 

1901 

6,660 



..... s 

553 




1906 

11,420 

71.5 

373 

.'.\ 

>1,656 

199.5 



1911 

15,520. 

35.9 

1,136 

204.6 ’ 

1,789 

8.0 



1916 

14,925 

— 3.8 

2,501 

120.2- . 

1,938 

8.3 

279 


1921 

16,241 

8.8 

3,892' 

55.6’ 

2,529 

30.5 

334 

19.7 

1926 

16,900 

4.1 

3,719 

-4.5 

2,927' 

15.7 

460 

37.7 

. 1931 j 

17,758 

L. 

3,912 

‘5.2 

2,909' 

-0.6 

572 

‘24.4 


• Cm,us of Pruirit Provinces, 1906, Table I; 1016, T.ible 4; I9S6, Table 20; Cm,us of Canada, 
lost. Table 16; 1931, Bull. No. XX. 

t Rural data Include Cote (No. 271), Sliding Hills (No.OT), St. Philips (No. 301) Keyes (No. 303), 
Buchanan (No. 304), and Livingstone (No. 331) Municipalities, Saskatqhcivan. 

Urban data include Kamsach, Canora, Buchanan, and Vt^igin, Saskatchewan. 

♦* Rural data include Blaine Lake (No. 434) Municipality, Saskatchewan. ! 

Urban data include the’town of Blaine Lake, Saskatchewan. 


Figures were compiled for four railway centres in the Kamsack- 
Canora section and for one in the Blaine Lake colony.' Canora and 
Kamsack were incorporated by 1906, Buchanan was listed by 1911, 
and Verigin and Blaine Lake by 1916. The early growth of these 
towns is related to the coming of the railway and the rapid influx 
of settlers to the surrounding rural districts. The decline of urban 
population, 1921-1926, in the Kamsack-Canora sectipn can probably 
be explained by the postrwar. '.clepresk'ibri arid- 't'he- slowing-up of 
immigration to Canada. It is interesting to note in passing that 
Blaine Lake village, unlike the other four centres, shows steady 
growth since 1916. » 
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occurrence on Canadian rural frontiers. It was presumably due 
to tlic detention of S{)me of tlie Doukhobor men in Russian prisons 
or in exile. Since 1911 a greater Surplus of males is indicated for 
the rural areas, but it does not approximate that for Saskatchewan 
as a whole. The towns show the usPal high surplus of males during 
the railway period, but within five years there is a, marked tendency 
toward a balanced sex ratio. The figures- for the last two census 
periods, as presented in Tables IV and V- suggest that in the near 
future population growth will be slower and more steady tlta.rt has 
been the case during the first two decades of this century. 

In 'the*, two areas studied, changes in racial and religious com¬ 
position form additional indices of mobility. They indicate some 
of the invasions and displacements which have taken place in 
areas that at the beginning of the century were occupied by Douk- 
hobors alone. . 

Unfortunately, only the census data for 1921 and 1931 can be 
utilized for this analysis, because earlier compilations were prepared 
on geographical units, which are far too large, and whose bound¬ 
aries are changed too frequently to serve the purpose of_the present 
study.'^ The present situation, however, is indicated from municipal 
data for the areas in which we are interested. The figures for main 
racial groups are shown in Table VI. 

The Ru'ssians who are members of the Doukhobor sect are 
grouped separately, while all other Russians (i.e., non-Doukhobors) 
are included in the group called “Other Slavs”.*® 

In 1931 the British were a minority group in the rural areas and 
their proportionate strength has declined from 13.2 to 8.8 per cent, 
in the Kamsack-Canora section, and from 16.3 to 14.0 per cent, 
in Blaine Lake colony over the decade 1921-1931. In urban 
areas, where they formed the largest group, their proportions are 
also declining, namely, from 44.0 to 39.6 per cent, in Kamsack- 
Canora, and from S4.8 to 42.0 per cent, in Blaine Lake colony. 
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The Doukliobors, too, are decreasing in proportionate strength, 
except in rural parts of Blaine Lake colony. In 1931 they com¬ 
prised only 26.8 and 35.1 per cent, of the rural population in the 
Kamsack-Canora and Blaine Lake districts, respectiv'ely. The 
corresponding urban proportions are 11.2 and 10.8 per cent. Other 
Slavs have outnumbered them in the rural Kamsack-Canora section 
and in all towns studied here except'in Verigin^’ and Blaine Lake 
town. The remaining group classified as “Others”,'® a minority 
group, shows proportionate decline in all but the rural Kamsack- 
Canora section. 

Table VTI which gives the religious distribution bears out the 
above trends for racial groups. The Doukhobor sect shows pro¬ 
portionate decreases everywhere but in rural parts of Blaine Lake 
district. The>Roman Catholic group (which Includes members 
of the Greek Church) shows the oppsitc trend, namely, propor¬ 
tionate increases everywh^ere, except in rural parts of Blaine Lake 
district. 

Protestants are concentrated mainly in the urban areas, where 
they comprise about one-half of the total population. But they 
too, like the Doukhpbors, are losing ground to the Roman Catholics, 
except in rural parts of Blaine Lake. In 1921, the Protestants 
comprised 23.1 and 28.4 per cent, of the rural population in the 
Kamsack-Canora district and Blaine Lake colony, while a decade 
later the corresponding proportions were 18.9 and 29.1 per cent. 
The group classified as “Other”, is of little numerical significance, 
and was added merely to make the figures for sub-groups correspond 
with those for the total population. 'Summing up -the inferences 
drawn from the two preceding tables, it seems clear that the non- 
Doukhobor Slavs are tending to outnumber all other ethnic groups, 
especially in the larger area of what was once the old Doukhobor 
reserves. Their present rate of increase further suggests that in a 
few decades they will outnumber the British both in Kamsack and 
the town of Blaine Lake, and that the time may not be far off when 
they will be the dominant group also in Verigin, hitherto a Douk¬ 
hobor centre. 

Only the numerical strength of the various racial anjl religious 
groups has been discussed in this section. Toi what extent the 
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Table Vt—P rikcibal Ethnic Origins for Kamsack-Canora and Blaine 
Lake Colonies, Saskatchewan, 1921-1931*_ 



19 

1 

15 

1 

Racial and Reliciols Groups 

Number or 

Per Cext. 

Pekso.vs 

Per Ce.nt. 

a. Kamsack-Canora Colony— 





Rural Areast: 





Total Population. 

16,241 

100.0 

17,758 

100.0 

British 

2,149 

13.2 

1,567 

8.8 

Doukhobors (Russians). 

4,562 

28.1 

4,754 

26.8 

Other Slavs. 

7,402 

45.6 

8,821 

49.7 

Others. 

2,12S 

13.1 

2,516 

14.7 

b. Kamsack-Canora Colony— 

Urban Areas-.f 





Total Population, . 

3,S92 

. 100.0 

3,912 

100.0 

British. 

1,711 

44.0 

1,551 

39.6 

Doukhobors (Russians).. . 

537 

13.8 . 

438 

11.2 

Other Slavs. 

683 

17.5 

1,216 

31.1 

.. 

961 

24.7 

707 

18,1 

c. Blaine Lake Colony— 

Rural Area;** 





Total Population. 

2,529 

100.0 

2,909 

100.0 

British... 

412 

16.3 

406 

14.0 

Doukhobors (Russians). 

824 

32.6 

1,021 ■ 

35.1 

Other Slavs. 

670 

26.5 

899 

30.9 

Others. 

623 

24.6 

583 

20.0 

d. Blaine Lake Colony— 

Urban Area:** 

Total Population. 

334 

. 100.0 

572 

100.0 

British. 

183. 

54.8 

240 

42.0 

Doukhobors (Russians). 

53 

15.9 

62 

10.8 

Other Slavs. 

23 

6.9 

191 

33.4 

Others. 

75 

22.4' 

79 

13.8 


*Ctnsus of Canada, 1021, Vo!. I, Tabic 37; lOSl, Bull. No. XXII. Separate figures for /T 
Doukhobors were obtained for 1921 and 1951, from unpublished data ip the Dominion Bureau^of 
Statistics, Ottawa. 


t Rural data include Cote (No. 27J), Sliding Hills (No. 273), St. Philips (No. 301), Keyes (No. 303). 
Buchanan (No. 304), and Livingstone (No. 331) Municipalities, Urban data include Kamsack, Canora, 
Buchanan, and Verigin, Saskatchewan. 

** Rural data include Blaine Lake (No. 434) Municipality. Saskatchewan. Urban data include 
'the town of Blaine Lake, Saskatchewan. 
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I. Religious Groups in Kamsack-Canora Colony 
ji-e^olony, Saskatchewan. 1921-191I* 



’ oj Canada. ISdl. Tabic 38; 1931. Bull. No. XXI. 

« Ru'r'al 11"'“ -'isioua. Jew. Chrlatiana. and unapecified. 
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prairie Doukhobors arc actually influenced by the language, reli¬ 
gion, and other cultural heritages of all these invaders is a matter 
for further discussion in the next chapter. 

5. Concentration of Community Membership in Older and Nezver 
Districts 

Contacts with the larger Canadian community, and particularly 
those made with new settlers in town or country, and by Doukho¬ 
bors engaged in outside labour, led to a gradual secularization of 
Doukhobor life. But the potential sectarian zeal ,of the people 
was aroused by the government’s final disposal of the Doukhobor 
reserves. The attention of the leader was now directed towards 
the salvation of the nucleus of his Community. He reajjzed that 
a reduction of the Doukhobor reserves bn the part of the govern¬ 
ment might be construed as persecution and thus serve to intensify 
sectarian feeling. He also raised the old question about moving 
to a warmer climate which would make fruit and vegetable growing 
possible, and his suggestions revived earlier feelings of discontent 
with prairie life. 

There was perhaps as'much secularization in evidence in Verigin 
district as in other Doukhobor colonies. Yet the sectarian core 
was still found there, symbolized by the Community administration 
and by the residence of Peter Verigin. Thus it was arranged to 
call in the “true Doukhobors”, that is, the members of the Com¬ 
munity, from Blaine Lake and Devil’s Lake colonies. A very 
large proportion of them moved to Verigin and Swan River, and 
three new villages were built on the northern edge of the Thunder 
Hill settlement. In fact, more than one-half of the Community 
Doukhobors frorn Blaine Lake colony moved east to'Yhe larger 
settlements in 1907 and 1908. But many of these migrants did 
not become permanent settlers in the Assiniboia re^rves. In 
spite of the fact that they had shared in the buying of expensive 
machinery, they left the Doukhobor Community within a year or 
two, and took up individual homesteads in the Blaine Lake district. 
I'ewer Doukhobors returned to the Devil’s Lake colony, because 
much of the land there was swampy, and therefore unsuited to 
farming. 

Henceforth the trend among the Doukhobors who remained in 
Saskatchewan was towards independence. One example of howtthis 
took place is shown in the following statement by the government 
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immigration agent at Swan River. Concerning the 1908 '.season 
lie reports as follows to Iiis superior at Winnipeg: 

Peter Verigin has ordered out to work threc-fourtlis of the men left here, 
and the one-fourth will stay and take off their crops. The order is that each 
and every man sent out to work must: bring home at least 3150 in the fall, or 
be put out of the Community, and t?iey will do this for him. There is one 
village where over one hundred have refused to put their earnings and money 
in the general communal fund, so Peter has ordered them all to get out of the 
Community, and one man in another village earned'366 and did not hand it 
in March last, so he has been put out of the Community; so you see the work 
goes on, and Peter’s family will be getting smaller all the time.^’ 

This policy of concentratio’n of Community members on the 
prairie was promoted by the purchase of additional land. In 1905 
Verigin had feegun this programme, by acquiring in his own name, 
but for his people, certrain tracts of land which had not been a 
part of the, original Doukhobor reserves. When tJic last of the 
reserves were finally discontinued in 1918, the Community (which 
in 1917 had been incorporated under a Dominion charter) owned 
enough.land to serve such of its members as still lived on the prairie. 
Some of this land has been sold in recent years, during the regime 
of Peter Verigin Jr. The data available are not detailed enough to 
indicate what the maximum holdings were but it appears that the 
post-war deflation caused the earliest sales. In 1931 the holdings, 
in the Verigin district totalled 14,436 acres, or almost 23 square 
miles. 

But the greatest change affected at this time by Verigin Sr. 
was the transference of most of the Community people to British 
Columbia. The Kootenay and boundary distVicts of British 
Columbia were chosen after other sections of the North American 
continent—Arizona, New Mexico, Oregon, Alberta, etc.—had been 
investigated by responsible leaders and representatives of the people. - 

The southern interior of British Columbia was peeuliarly suitable 
for the establishment of a semi-isolated and largely self-contained 
colony such as the sect had often striven to become and had 
attained for at least short periods of time. This suitability involved 
not only elimate, topography, and soil conditions, but also the' 
existing industrial and transportation situation in the southern 
part of the province. The Doukhobors had the additional advan¬ 
tage of not being in the same desperate straits as had been the case 
when they moved from Russia to Canada. The prairie Community 

H. Harley to J. Bruce Walker, Commlsibner of Immisration, Otuwa, .April 28, 1908. (Files ol, 
'tlic Department of Immigration and Colonization, Ottawa). 
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provided an arena for the efforts of those who had not yet gone to 
British Columbia and those who might never go. Thus they could 
support themselves and contribute to the maintenance of their 
brethren during the early years in the new colonies. 

Other pioneers in British Columbia had preceded the Doukhobors 
by twenty years or more. The main industry was mining, but its 
characteristic agricultural pattern—that of an intensely-farmed 
high-priced fruit and garden country—was also indicated during 
the early years. A railway, adequately subsidized, had been built 
from Alacleod through the Crowsnest Pass to Kootenay Lake, 
which gave ready steamer access to Nelson. From this point there 
was rail transport to the mining and industrial centres of Ttail, 
Rossland, Grand Forks, and Phoenix, all of which had rail com¬ 
munication also with Spokane. Thus agriculture grew up as more 
than merely a local enterprise, because the mining industry had 
already led to the building of railways from^JUkside points. Fruit 
growing soon became the leadingj,,type of a^gr^culture where irri¬ 
gation was feasible, and the produce was marketed not only in the 
nearby towns, but in other parts of Canada and in Europe.^® 

Kootenay, Columbia, and Kettle River valleys to which the 
Doukhobors went have only a comparatively narrow strip of arable 
land at their river bottoms, from which the mountains tower to 
altitudes of 5,000-8,000 feet or more. Where the rock did not break 
through the surface, the land was covered with forests of fir and 
pine. Considerable labour was involved in clearing the land and 
preparing it for the first crop and these improvements normally 
doubled or trebled its value. At the same time uncleared land 
changed hands at a figure two or threeTimes as great as that 
prevalent in settled parts of the prairie.^i Precipitation and 
temperature conditions are such as to make this country a semi-arid 
region. Successful farming, therefore, involves the extra expense 
of installing irrigation facilities, which further increase the land 
values.. 

Members of the Doukhobor Community settled for the most 
part on'virgin land which they prepared for'crops with their own 
communal labour. iThey also purchased some fruit farms which 


On the development ol this district see Volume IX 
Early Doukhobor purchases included 2,700 acres a 
: S35 per acre near Grand Forks. 


cries, Part It 
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had been improved for 3 to 20 years. Nelson and Grand Forks-® 
were the existing centres near which the new Doukhobor settle¬ 
ments were established. Brilliant, situated at the confluence of 
the Kootenay and Columbia Rivers about 25 miles from Nelson, 
was the largest new centre arising from the Doukhobor invasion. 

It is situated on the line of the Canadian Pacific Railway between 
Nelson and Grand Forks, and is the dominant trade and social 
centre for several scattered subsidiary. Community and Independent 
settlements in the adjacent valleys. Another smaller Doukhobor 

colony was established about 50 miles from Brilliant, in the .. 

of Grand Forks. The settlements at Brillianfahd Grand Forks were 
begun in 1908 on purchased land. At Brilliant there was only 
virgin forest, but some improved orchard land was available at 
Grand Forks. The original party of 85 men, which went forward 
to Waterloo, the first Brilliant purchase, in the spring of 1908, was 
composed of 2 men from each of the Saskatchewan Community 
villages.' These men made cooperative efforts at clearing the land 
and building houses, and they were joined by their wives and 
children the following year. A similar procedure was followed for 
the rest of their British Columbia lands, most of which were ac¬ 
quired by 1913. During these early years, the Doukhobors were 
busy clearing land, preparing and marketing forest products, and 
setting out orchards. In time they began the operation of fruit 
farms, a jam factory, a brick yard, and several saw-mills. Migration 
to the new settlements continued, until more than two-thirds of 
the continuing Communit}' members had been moved to British 
Columbia, while the rest of the Community members continued 
farming in Saskatchewan. Community officials, w'ith an-adequate 
centralization of resources, arranged this division of effort. Once 
the main migrations with their initial cash needs were over, the 
tendency was, especially on the prairie, more and more to retain 
the man power on the Community farins all the year round and to 
produce the maximum yields on the expanding land base of the 
Community. In British Columbia a large number of adults of 
both sexes was released for work away from the Community 
farms, since both women and children were recruited for work in 
fields and orchards. Some of the adult workers were employed 
by Anglo-Saxon neighbours but many more worked in the industries 
controlled by the Community. The latter have been manned 

=5 These towns with populations in 1911 and 1,577 inhabitants, respectively, were the trade 

centres for the suirounding mining, smelting, and fanning areas. 
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mainly by Doukhobors who carried out the construction work 
involved in setting up the plants. 

The enterprises of the’Christian Community of Universal Brother¬ 
hood, Limited, prospered during the war years when agricultural 
products sold at high prices, and the base was laid for still further 
increase in capital and land facilities. Itwasduringthisperiod (1916) 
that two new Doukhobor colonies were begun at the nearest points 
in the Alberta foothills where wheat could be grown profitably. 
These two settlements, Cowley and Lundbreck, are situated on 
the Crowsnest line of the C.P.R. about 300 miles from Brilliant. 
They were colonized from British Columbia by about 200 Douk- 
hobors in family groups. Within two years wheat and flour were 
shipped from theS'eTootliill colonies to Brilliant rather than from 
the Community mill at Verigin, 1,500 miles away. Another small 
colony was established in 1918 at Kylemore, Saskatchewan, some 
50 miles west of the old Devil’s Lake reserve. This project was 
begun under the stimulus of rising grain prices in a district where 
land was cheaper than at Verigin. 

The present pattern of Doukhobor Community settlements with 
the farms 6f Independents located near them, may be brie^ 
indicated by way of summary. ' 

The four major areas-* (Fig. 4) in which the first colonies were 
established in 1899 are still inhabited by 6,000-7,000 Doukhobors.-® 
But only the area near Verigin (part of the old South colony) 
remains as a centre for Community members. About 6,000 
Doukhobors live in the two large colonies in British Columbia 
where development has proceeded apace in recent years.-® Each of 
the original nuclei near Brilliant and Grand Forks has its sub¬ 
sidiary neighbourhood settlements inhabited by both Community 
and Independent Doukhobors. Their expansion along the valleys 
in British Columbia continues and has in many instances led to the 
virtual displacement of older settlements established by English- 
speaking people. Finally, there are the Cowley-Lundbreck colonies 
in .41berta which comprise about 300 Community Doukhobors. 

N'orth and South colonics. Devil’s Lake, and the n’orthetc part of the Saskatchewan colonies (now 
Blaine Lake colony). 

Unpublished data obtained from the Dhminion Bureau of Statistics indicate tf 


15,563 Doukhobor* 
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Influences from the larger Canadian community are impinging 
on all these Doukhobor colonies. Both geographical and social 
factors condition the extent to which they affect the ordinary 
Doukhobor family. Outside contacts are more frequent and varied 
for the Doukhobors on the Saskatchewan prairies than for those 
living in the Alberta foothills or in the valleys of British Columbia. 
The Doukhobors’ own attitudes also enter into the situation. 
The Independents have gone farthest in adjusting themselves to 
the Canadian environment, the Community Doukhobors have 
made compromises, particularly with regard to economic relation¬ 
ships, while the sectarian extremists, the “Sons of Freedom”, have 
endeavoured to isolate themselves from “the world”. 

6. Central Organization and the local Communal Units 

An understanding of the development of the Doukhobor com¬ 
munistic organization from the early years in Canada is given by 
,H. Trevor: 

When Mr. P. V'erigin .irrivcd in Canada (in 1902) he at once gave all his 
energy and influence to the organization of the Doukhobors’ colony on a com¬ 
munistic basis. . The basic unit of his first organization was the village. The 
settlement later became the basic unit. There were three settlement com¬ 
munities in Saskatchewan, one for each of the settlement areas. These were 
located in the White Sand River or Yorkton district, the Thunder Hill district, 
and the Duck Lake or Prince Albert district."® These communities have never 
been entirely united or organized on a purely communistic basis. Air. Verigin 
e.xcrtcd much effort to unite all thrCe of them through a central organization. 
In this he succeeded in part but not entirely. . . . 

When Mr. V'erigin brought his Doukhobors to British Columbia, the lounda- 
tion for the organization of a hundred per cent, commune was well prepared: 

(1) 7'hc Doukhobors were again under persecution; 

(2) They came to the wilderness- where interference from outsiders was 
difficult; 

(3) They had to hold and work together because the undertaking demanded 
it; all were employed in land clearing and orchard planting, women .as well as 

(4) There was no shelter prepared for them as yet. They had of necessity 
to build houses after such a plan as would be suited to,.community life.' . 

All the income and earnings of the .’individual members of the:;Commune 
were turned in to the central office. ■ .411 the Doukhobors were organized as 
one commune. Individual members of the villages were directly dependent 
on the central organization. The intermediate authority was one elder elected 
by each settlement. These elders had very little authority and generally 

=» Yorkton district corresponds to the old South Colony; Duck Lake or Prince Albert district corre- 
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speaking were of little importance. When an individual Doukhobor needed 
any necessary commodity he went directly to the central office or to the leader 
himself. ... 

The period of the hundred per cent, communism for the Doukhobors is asso¬ 
ciated with a large debt which was incurred during that time. The necessity 
of a change in the organization of the colony was hastened by the fact that 
after the land had been cleared and the orchards planted many of the members 
of necessity had to find work outside the commune. The requirements of these 
people could not be supplied from the community headquarters. , 

The change in the organization was not abrupt. Modifications were adopted 
from time to time. Details of the system were determined from year to year 
and varied greatly. In general the organization of the commune beginning 
about 1916 was as follows: 

.411 members of the commune, when at home, were provided with shelter, 
flour, potatoes, and salt by the central office. . . . Each member of the com¬ 
mune was allotted a certain sum of money. This sum varied from year to 
year, and a different amount of mpney was given to men, widows, and old 
people. .... _ ■ . 

Each adult was obliged to bring to the central office a sum of money tvhich 
was determined each year and which varied in different years. . . . 

The various settlements were considered ag one unit. Hay from one farm 
could be brought to another farm where hay was scarce; potatoes from one 
farm could be taken by the residents of another; wheat grown in Saskatchewan - 
was ground in Community mills and the flour was distributed among all the 
villages of Saskatchewan, as well as in British Columbia; fruits from British 
Columbia were shipped to Saskatchewan, etc. 

• Frorn the point of view of the central office the organization proved much 
superior t-o the original communistic system. Under the original system the 
disagreeable procedure of e.xtorting money from the members returning had 
to be gone through. Mr. Verigin himself and satellites collected the money. 
It always created “misunderstandings” and sometimes hostilities. Many 
would not earn “sufficient” to meet the levy. Others were known to have 
earned more than needed but pretended that they had not. Several of the 
“cheaters” were expelled from the commune. Vk few were not guilty of the 
offences of which they were accused. Mr. P. N. Verigin on this account devel¬ 
oped many enemies. He was losing members from the commune continually. 
In 1912 the Doukhobor Commune was made up of about 8,000 persons; in 1917 
its membershipwas 5,880. 

The organization continued as described until the arrival of the new leader, 
Mr. P. Verigin, Jr., who altered it and in many ways made it more 
workable. ... 

P. Verigin, Jr., readily observed another weakness of his father’s organiza¬ 
tion. One central office with its staff could not possibly attend to the details 
of the organization of the whole colony. It could not insure the proper culti¬ 
vation of lands throughout the whole' Doukhobor area. ... 

P. Verigin, Jr., decided to provide a tangible incentive to the Doukhobors 
for working their lands and orchards more diligently. ... He set out to make 
the life less communal, and to reduce the size of the economic unit. He intro¬ 
duced the system of buying and selling into all phases of the relations betw'cen 
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the central office of the Doukhobors and the individual Doukhobors, as «’ell 
as the use of money in transactions among the Doukhobors themselves."® 

The chief aim of the unified commune had been to bring about 
equality among the Doukhobors. It-had become apparent that 
not only was this equality imperfect but ihat it was bought at the 
expense of other important attributes of good Doukhobors— 
integrity, kindliness, generosity, and brotherhood. Young Peter 
therefore removed the mandatory aspect from communism, and, 
for those of his people who still followed that way of life, reverted 
to small local groups, somewhat similar to the farm villages of 
Saskatchewan. These were to be regarded as large “Families”, 
within each of which there was to' be a measure of communal 
living, though even in this aspect a wide variation in the organiza¬ 
tion and rigidity of communism was provided.®® 

It is important to note that money transactions replaced the 
unwieldy barter system of earlier years, in all business relations 
between the C.C.U.B. central offices and the branch communes, 
and the same applied to exchange of produce among the latter. 
This change would appear to be rather fundamental, perhaps a 
significant step toward the ultimate disappearance of communism 
from the Doukhobor sect. Yet the prevalent opinion among the 
Community members in all three provinces seems to be that, 
although many communes had replaced one, the system and the 
idea behind it are substantially unchanged. In this connection ■ 
it may be pointed out that personal handling of money in certain 
connections, including the purchase by individuals of many ordinary 
consumption needs, had been introduced even in old Peter’s time. • 

Rigid equality as between members of one “Family” and those 
of another was no longer indicated in the set-up of the Community. 
But in order to make an approximation of equality feasible, similar 
ratios of persons to farm lands were assigned within each province 
to the various “Families”. In recognition of the fundamental 
contrast between grain growing on the prairie and the fruit industry 
6f British Columbia, each of°the prairie “Families” was allotted 
only 25 persons, including men, women, and children, while the 
British Columbia “Families” began with 100 people each. Land 
assigned to the “Families” was adjusted, not only according to 
acreage but also with reference to fertility and improvements. 

Trevor, op. cit. Verig.n Senior’r initials were P. V. rather than P, N. as stated by Trevor. 

=» "Family" is the English term used by the Doukhobor to denote'these new brarnch communes. In 
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Subsequent developments in inequality as between villages indicate 
that differences in sub-soil and availability of water had not been 
considered sufficiently, especially in British Columbia. The 
original aim, however, was to arrange that the people should acquire 
a new interest in the soil and in the welfare of their particular 
“Family’s” farm, and that differences in industry and skill alone 
should account for any marked divergences in economic well-being 
in ensuing years. 

In total 44 “Families” or branch communes were set up in 
British Columbia, where most of the Community members have 
lived in post-war years. Eleven of these are near West Grand 
Forks, a few are in the Slocan Valley, and the rest are within 8 or , 
10 miles of the C.C.U.B. headquarters at Brilliant. At Cowley- 
Lundbreck 12 “Families” operate wheat and range land in three 
compact blocks. Near Verigin: village in Saskatchewan are 17 
“Families” in one solid block, and 50 miles to the west at Kylemore 
are the other 12 “Families” of the Community. Numerical inA 
equalities have developed in these “Families” since 1928, and whay 
were probably inequalities implicit in the original division df 
physical resources have'v^lso manifested themselves in differences 
of income and expenditure among the communes. 

The relation of these “Families” to the general management of 
the C.C.U.B. suggests that of tenant 9nd landlord. They are 
called upon to pay the central office annual assessments, which in 
British Columbia are based upon the man power of the village, 
and in Alberta and Saskatchewan on acreage as well as on man 
power. The Doukhobor officials deny that this is rent, a conten- 
tion which they substantiate by mentioning that: (if all Com¬ 
munity members share in the ownership of its land, and (2) that 
the money thus collected is used only to meet payments of interest 
and principal on the mortgaged debt on the Comiuunity’s land; 
In other words, when thi^debt is liquidated or reduced to lesser- 
proportions, the assessments will fall accordingly. 

The C.C.U.-B. administration has been decentralized for non¬ 
farming purposes into provincial branches. To these have been 
delegated the conduct of the industrial and cornmercial enterprises. 
■The general management’s functions are to coordinate the agri¬ 
cultural and industrial operations of its members, and to manage 
its finances. In this way its actual duties now consist in: (1) 
Collecting the assessments from the “Families” in the various pro¬ 
vinces, (2^ collecting rents from its provincial branches and from 
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other individual Doukhobor and non-Doukhobor tenants occupying 
its surplus farm and town properties,- and ,(3) paying debt 
charges, taxes of all, kinds, and costs of capital improvements such 
as buildings, land-clearing, and maintenance on its property. 

The branches conduct the business enterprises of the Community 
in the plants which they theoretically, at least, rent from,general 
management. In Alberta and Saskatchewan this consists ^lie'fly 
in buying by monopoly rightjill the surplus grain of the “Families” 
and selling it through the C.C.U.B. elevators, or grinding it into 
flour in C.C.U.B. mills. But this last enterprise disappeared in 
Saskatchewan with the burning of the large Verigin mill in 1931. 
The flour is sold mostly to Doukhobor people through the bosses 
of their villages or “Families”. In addition, the C.C.U.B. operates 
retail stores in British Columbia and Saskatchewan, which are 
intended to cater to C.C.U.B. members, but they afpe also open 
to the general public and no longer enjoy a trade monopoly among 
Community people.^' 

The provincial branch of the C.C.U.B. in British Columbia ,is 
the largest and the most important since its operations affect a 
majority of the Community members. In the same way that the 
prairie branches have a monopoly of the grain grown by members 
there, the British Columbia branch buys all the fruit of the “Farrii- 
lies” in the mountains. This fruit is marketed fresh in prairie and 
overseas markets, or processed into jams and preserves in the 
large factory at Brilliant. The manufacture and safe of such forest 
products as lumber, poles, posts, and cordwood is an even more 
important undertaking, both in turnover and numbers of employees 
engaged. 

The employees of these branches are paid wages in the same 
way as are those of conventional capitalistic enterprises. The same 
is true with respect to general management and the people employed ■ 
in clearing new land, for example. Fn actual practice these pay¬ 
ments are made on paper, and they are frequently set off against 
obligations of ihe respective “Families” to the office, ^ 

All these employees are Community Doukhobors, who -arc 
members of a “(Family” or branch commune.-' In theory, th(jfe- 
fore, all their earnings, from whatever source, are paid over to the 
boss of their-“Family” in order that they may be applied to its 
common expenses. The workers°on the farm derive their living 

The Brilliant and the Glade stores in British Columbia are ren.ote from any but Doukhobor 
customers nor have they nearby rivals. 
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in kind, and in cash when it is available, without reference to the 
amount of their labour for wages, but rather on the basis of their 
needs according to age and sex. The object of the members of a 
“Eamily”, then, is first of all to take care of the operation of their 
agricultural enterprise on the land assigned to them^ and then to 
place the surplus of their working force in remunerative jobs away 
from the village. Whether the employer is the C.C.U.B. o-r not is 
largely immaterial. It so happens, however, that in recent years, 
with general unskilled labour markets (into which most Doukhobors 

■ viding few openings, the Community enterprises 
ost of the opportunities for earning wages. ■ 
ailed indication of how this most recent form of 
unism has worked out is reserved for the following 
sneral remarks may be made here. It appears 
financial position of the C.C.U.B. and the task 
ement in arranging it have been clarified. This 
the complete elimination of irregularities and 
“dishonesty” on the part of the people. But it has thrown the 
arena for such conflicts back into some 80 communes, where a 
more intimate knowledge of affairs is possible, and where members 
are rrujch easier tp supervise than in other days when old Peter and 
his associates had direct supervision of all settlements. On the 
other hand, these petty officials do not command any extraordinary 
obedience or,j-espect from those who have elected them to. office. 

Expressioni of the spirit of “helping each other” are frequently 
on the tongues of members. The actual manifestation of the 
principle varies from “Family” to “Family”, from province to 
province, and from year to year. Prosperity, age and sex propor¬ 
tions, inclinations of the people, and even favours from the C.C.U.B. 
office in the .form of jobs, determine the extent to which living in 
the ‘ Families” is communistic. Similar factors govern how much 
mone.y is used by individuals and more particularly by the village, 
boss. The system has by no means discarded the original com¬ 
munistic principle which the people have striven to follow in 
Canada, but it shows clearly the impact of noij-comrnunistic 
farming and business practices. 



CHAPTER III 

TRENDS IN MEANS AND MODES OF 
' LIVING 

T his chapter gives some account of how the Doukhobors in 
Canada obtain their, means of livelihood and of their general 
mode of living. The first part will deal with the changes in 
their agricultural and industrial practices as follows: (1) Peasant 
economy in Russia, (2) farming ip the prairie colonies, (3) pro¬ 
ductivity trends as affected by the move to British Columbia. 
Thereafter is presented a statistical analysis of present income and 
expenditure practices among Independents and Community Douk¬ 
hobors in Saskatchewan and in British' Columbia. This section 
also includes descriptive references to housing, food habits, and 
other aspects of family living. ; 

Since all phases of Doukhobor life are influenced by their tradi¬ 
tions as a sectarian peasant folk of Russia, a brief reference to their 
background will facilitate the study of their living conditions in 
Canada. 

I. Peasant Economy in. Russia 

The Doukhobors had been grain farmers while they lived in 
the Milky Waters district in southern Russia. Wheat was their 
main crop but they also raised an abundance of fruit and vegetables 
for home use. 

After their banishment to the Caucasus Alountains in the 1840’s 
climatic-« conditions in their new surroundings forced them to' 
change to cattle and sheep raising. They became relatively pros¬ 
perous over a period of 30 to 40 years in the Caucasus, but mem¬ 
ories of the milder climate of Milky Waters strengthened their 
wish to settle some day in a more arable region.- The religious 
revival'of-the 1880’s reinforced this desire because it emphasized 
a vegetarianism which was clearly incompatible with their present 
agricultural situation. These experiences explain in part why 
many of the Doukhobors later became dissatisfied with the rigours 
of the Saskatchewan climate. 

Self-sufficiency was tlje keynote of the Doukhobors’ economy 
47 
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in Russia.- 'i'licy built llicir liouscs and barn.s, and made tnols, 
uagons, furniture, and slmes. The women’s liandicrafts included 
spinning and weaving of wool and cotton, and sewing garments 
for all v,mcmber.s of the family. This occu[5ational background 
helped the sectarians to face the hardships of pioneering on the 
Canadian prairie, and many of the old-world skills have been 
preserved to the present day. 


2. Farming in the Prairie Colonies 

The land settlement arrangements made between the Domiiiion 
government and the committee representing the Doukhobors have 
already been dealt with at some length in tlie preceding chapter. 
Likewise some account has been given of the .pioneer period on 
the Doukhobor reserves. To supplement this descriptive material 
an analysis was made of agricultural census data for two sample 
areas within which the old Doukhobor reserves were situated. 

Table VUI shows the changes in size of farms and in land 
utilization for the Kamsack-Canora-'and Blaine Lake sections 
during the period 1906-1926. The figures, of course, do not refer 
to Doukhobor farms alone' but to all farms within the specified ; 
municipalities (see footnote of Table VIII). But they indicate in 
■ a general way what the trends in farming have been over the 
1906-1926 period.= The data for 1906 include only the number 
of farms and the average field crop acreage, but more complete 
information is available for the next three census periods. Deal¬ 
ing first with the Kamsack-Canora section, we find that the great¬ 
est expansion occurred during the decade 1906-1916, when the 
railway lines reached this area. It was during this decade, as 
already stated, that a part of the.Doukhobor reserves vv^as thrown 
open for individual settlement. Tlie number of farms in the 
Kamsack-Canora section increased from 2,100 to 2,829, and the 
average field crop acreage rose from 23 to 79 acres. Slower, devel- 

' The Kamsect-Canora and Blaine Lake areas studied in Table VIII cover about 52 townships, or 
^I^*^*^1 T*^'d'l id^'^ larrns in these areas has-bot been greatly influenced by 


3. Ltd. owned 31,156 ac 


rturtsitcly 
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opment took place during the next decade and the trend is irregular 
for some of the items studied. Thus, while the number of farms 
increased from 1916 to 1926, and likewise the improved acreage 
per farm, the peak for size of farms and for average field crop 
acreage was reached in 1921. 

The figures for land utilization show that wheat was not the 
major crop in the Kamsack-Canora section until after 1921. Dur¬ 
ing the period 1921-1926, however, the wheat area increased from 
28 to 53 acres per farm, or from 27 to 56 per cent, of all field crops. 
In the meantime the acreage for other crops, mainly oats and 
barley, dropped from 76 acres to 41 acres per farm, or from 73 
to 44 per cent, of all field crops. These figures on land utilization 
indicate a recent change from mixed farming methods to greater 
emphasis on grain growing. Inferences as to how permanent this 
tren'd is, cannot be drawn, of course, on the basis of a 5-year period.^ 

In the Blaine Lake district rapid expansion is indicated for the 
1906-1916 peripd by a rise from 28 to 122 in average field crop 
acreage. This marked increase is offset to some extent, however, 
by a decrease of 36 farms during the same decade. Agricultural 
development has been slower since 1916, and here, as in the 
Kamsack-Canora district, the peak for size of farms and for field 
crop acreage was reached in 1921. One main distinction between 
the two sample areas lies in the much greater attention paid to 
wheat growing in Blaine Lake, as compared with the Kamsack- 
Canora section. Since 1916, the wheat acreage in Blame Lake 
district averaged 95 to 107 acres per farm, while the proportio.nate 
range was from 76 to 84 per cent, of all field crops. Here, too, 
as in the larger sample area we find that the wheat acreage has 
increased since 1921. 

Analysis of the 1926 census information on size of farm holdings'* 
shows that the quarter-section farm (160 acres) or less is the 
most common for both areas, for 51.7 per cent, of the Kamsack- 
Canora farms and 46.5 per cent, of the Blaine Lake farms belong 
in this group. Approximately one-third of all farm holdings in 
both areas falls in the next higher group (161-320 acres). The 
remainder, 17.3 per cent, in Kamsack-Canora district, and 20.1 
per cent, in Blaine Lake distric^ty^are more than half a section 
in size. The figures presented suggest that farm holdings in the 

3 In view of the low wheat prices in recent years, it is quite probable that the 1931 Sgures will show 
less cmpha«if on wheat growing. , '' 

^ S« Appendix Tabic 11. 
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areas of Doukhobor concentration are on the whole smaller than 
those found in other group settlements studied in this^^ume/ 

It is assumed here that the agricultural trends outnned in pre¬ 
ceding paragraphs represent the sort of conditions under which 
the Saskatchewan Doukhobors live. But they do not indicate 
whether Doukhobors are better ■ or poorer farmers than other 
settlers in the Prairie Provinces. In a later section of this chapter 
an attempt is made to deal with this question. . Suffice it here 


Table VTJI —Size of Farms and Land Utilization in Kamsack-Canora and 
Blaine Lake i3istricts, Saskatchewan, 1906-1926* 



T_., 

Average 

Improved 

Avc.c.y 

Wi 

EAT 

Otiie 

Crops 

Year 

tr 

i:, 

Acreage 

Field 

Crop 

Acreage 


c^nt. 

Average 

Per, 

a. Kam 
1906 ‘ 

ack-Cano 

2,100 

ra Distric 

t 

23 





1916 

2,829 

213 

91 

79 

20 

25 

59 

75 

1921 

2,911 

■ 270 

125 

104 

28 

27 

76 

.73 

1926 

3,090 

268 

129 

94 

S3 

56 

42 

44 

b. Biaini 
1906 

= Lake Di: 
417 

strict** 


28 





1916 

3S1 

286 

169 

122 

95 

■ 78 

27 

22 

1921 

472 

304 

181 

131 

100 

76 

31 

24 

1 926 . 

60S 

276 

178 

128 

107 

84 

20 

16 


♦ Census of Nonkteest Prooinecs, lOOa, Tabic 27; Census of Prarie Provinces, 11)10, Tabic I; WHO, 
Tabic 97; Census of Canesda, losi, Tabica 81 and 82. 

t Includca Cot8 (No. 271), Sliding Hilla (No. 273), St. Philip. (No. 301). Kcyc. (No. 303), Buchanan 
(No. 304). and Livingitonc (No. 331) Mnnicipalitic. Sa.latchcwan. 

•• Include, the rural municipality of Blaine Lake (No. 434), Sa.katchcwan. 


to say that Independent Doukhobor families from whom income 
and expenditure data were obtained compare favourably with the 
Manitoba , Mennonites®. It has already been mentioned that 
Community Doukhobors in Saskatchewan and Alberta form 
Families or branch communes, which are subsidiary to the 
central organization of the C.C.U.B. at Brilliant, B.C. ' Their 
financial status cannot readily be analysed apart from that of the 
larger corporation. Such figures as are available are dealt with 


‘ In 1926 the i 
Mormon Countr: 
307, 241.227acr< 


le Frcnch-Canadiar 


: 190, 343, 502, 
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in the following section which discusses productivity trends of the 
Community Doukhobors after the majority of them had migrated 
to British Columbia. 

3. Produciivity Trends-as Jfected by the Move to British Columbia 
The economic adjustments of the Community Doukhobors in 
British,Columbia form a process which, for the sake of convenience, 
may be divided into two stages: 

(a) the period of migration, (b) 
the period of self-dependent 
, “Families”.^ The first stage ex¬ 
tended from 1908 to 1912 or 
1913, which meant that some 
of the mountain communes had 
become self-supporting while 
others still received aid. The 
migration to British Columbia 
was financed from a central fund 
to which all Community mem¬ 
bers in Saskatchewan contri¬ 
buted. The money was raised 
mainly by an assessment of the 
man power of the villages. A 
practice of earlier years was re- j 
vived by sending of hundreds 

of Doukhobors to work outside Fic. 9—Headquarters of the Christian Corn- 
tile settlements during the sum- nu^nityofUniversal Brotherhood I.td.,at Brilliam, 
mer months. .A.n annual levy 

of $100 to 3200 per man was assessed for the central fund, before 
local village expenditures were met. These plans were facilitated 
by the general demand for construction workers at that time, and 
by the good crops raised on the Community farms in Saskatchewan. 

These annual levies yielded 3214,000 in 1911, at a time when 
the British Columbia migration was at its height. Other co’iv 
, tributions from the villages and from individual Doukhobors- 
brought the migration fund for that year up to 3342,099.® Never¬ 
theless a deficit of several thousand dollars was incurred on behalf 
of the B.C. Community Doukhobors during the following year. 
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In 1909 tile Community Doukhobbrs owned 2,SOO acres of land 
near Brilliant and 2.900 acres near Grand Fork.s.® A-Iost of these 
areas were covered by heavy forests which had to be cleared before 
orchards could be planted. Lumbering was naturally resorted to, 
not only to .supply local needs for building materials, but to meet 
some of the c.xpenses of clearing. Other pioneer activities included 
cultivation of the new land, installation of irrigation facilities, and 
the building of roads. By 1912 

two miles of road had been built 
near Brilliant, and a suspension 
bridge across the Kootenay gorge 
near Brilliant was completed. 
The Community Doukhobors 
paid S40,000, or two-thirds of 
the total cost, and the provin¬ 
cial government contributed the 
remaining third; This bridge is 
still in good repair and forms an 
integral part of the C.C.U.B. 
road system, which issemi-public 
in character. 

The Community Doukhobors 
had become fairly well establish¬ 
ed in British Columbia by 1916. 
Their migration was completed, 

. pioneer hardships had 

murTi'y .it'Biiiii.int, H.c. ' J^een faced, §nd it remained for 

them to consolidate their posi¬ 
tion in the new colonies. Only fragmentary data are available for 
this period, but the indications are that their farms were inten¬ 
sively cultivated for fruit and vegetable production, and that 
considerable industrial expansion took place during the war 

: A few concrete figures will illustrate the above statements. In 
1916 the Community’s land holdings in British Columbia totalled 
19,000 acres, of which 7,500 acres, or 39.5 per cent., were-culti¬ 
vated. In 1931, fifteen years later, the total holdings were 22,056 
acres, of which 12,427 acres, or 56.3 per cent, were under cultiva¬ 
tion. The investments in livestock and farm machinery were 
substantially the same in 1931 as in 1916. The valuations for 



cr 23.. 1909. 
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livestock were: S106,000 in 1916; and S114,4S0 in 1931. Farm 
machinery was valued at S44,000 in 1916, and at 337,500 in 1931. 

The emphasis placed on industrial enterprises is illustrated by 
the fact that'8 saw-mills operating in 1916 produced two or three 
carloads of lumber daily for the prairie markets, and that 2 brick¬ 
yards produced million bricks annually. In addition to these 
plants the'Community had built 3 small flour mills to supply 
local needs, and a canning factory at Brilliant. The total valu- 


TaHI.K I.X-.\.NALV.SI,S OF PROPERTY Ow.SED BY THE ClIRISTIA.V Co.\I .\l U XIT Y 

OF U.NivERSAL Brotherhood, Li.mited, 1931 



Sasicatciiewan 

■ Apphkta 

Bkitisii Coluubia 


Doiiars 

Per 

Dollars 

Per 

Dollars 

c::. 

Dollars 

Per 

Total properly. . . 

1,20S/.,S9 

100.0 

604,742 

100.0 

4,559,675 

100.0 

6,373,106 

100.0 

Farm: 

821,57.3 

68.0 

414,742 

68.6 

3,216,845 

70,5 

4,453,162 

69.9 

Buildings. 

106,500 

S.8 

36,900 

6.1 

622,550 

13.7 

765,950 

12.0 

Macliincrv..... 

59,000 

4.9 

20,000 

3.3 

41,500 

0.9 

120,500 

1.9 

Livestock. 

117,500 

9.7. 

70,500 

11.7 

117,780 

2.6 

305,780 

4.8 

Other: 









Commercial and 









industrial.... 

74,164 

6.1 

■ 58,000, 

.9.6, 

395,000 

8.7 

527,164j 

8.3 

Town property. 

29,950 

2.5| 

4,600 

0.7 

166,000 

3.6 

200,550' 

1 

3.1 


ation of these industrial plants was placed at 3400,000 in 1916. 
Other investments included irrigation facilities at 3100,000,'“ a 
325,000 electric power plant at Brilliant, and road improvements 
worth 324,000. 

Table IX gives an analysis of the 1931 investments of the 
C.C.U.B. Ltd. by provinces." Total valuation of the Commu¬ 
nity’s holdings are 36,373,106, distributed as follows: 31,208,689 in 
Saskatchewan, '^04,742 in Alberta, and 34,559,675 in British 
Columbia. The obligations of the C.C.U.B. Ltd. as given under 
the item “Accounts Payable” on the balance sheet of December 31, 

In 1931 the total inventory of the irrigation plant was placed a 


It JM41.CIOO. 
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1931, total )5-IS9,600. This amount is o%yed to the Department of 
Provincial Land, Manitoba, to a Canadian bank, and to several 
insurance companies. 

Farm property, including four sub-items, forms the majof type 
of investment in each province, namely, 91.4, 89.7, and 87.7 per 
cent, of total valuation for Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British 
Columbia, respectively. Other property, which includes com¬ 
mercial and industrial holdings as well as town property, accounts 
for S104,114, $62,600, and S561,000 for Saskatchewan, Alberta, 
and British Columbia, respectively. The corresponding propor¬ 
tions of total investments in-each province are 8.6, 10.3, and 
12.3 per cent. 



In Table X the valuations for farm, land, buildings, machinery, 
and livestock are shown as percentages of total farm property.' 
Land is the largest item in each- province; livestock ranks second 
in Saskatchewan and Alberta, while buildings comprise the second 
largest item in British Columbia. Machinery is the smallest item 
in all three provinces, ranging from 1.0 per cent, of total farm prop¬ 
erty in British Columbia to S.4 pet cent, in Saskatchewan. Data 
on size of land holdings are shown in Table XL The largest 
holdings, 30,198 acres, are in Saskatchewan; BtitEh Columbia 
comes ne.xt with 21,938 acres, and Alberta third witp^ 1,397 acres. 
But the variations in land values are significani^vindicated by 
a general average of o'nly $27 per acre in Saskal^waiv, $26 per 
acre in Alberta, and $U7 per acre in British Co^bia. Differ¬ 
ences in land utilization, namely, grain growing on the prairies, 
and raising of fruit and vegetables in British Columbia arc, of 
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course, involved here. Another factor is the heavy cost of im¬ 
proving the land in British Columbia, shown in Table XI by 
land values ranging from 330 per acre for timber or pasture land, to 
3150 per acre for cultivated land, and 3300 per acre for orchard 
land. 

The preceding data, however fragmentary, show that the Douk- 
hobors’ attempts to build self-sufficient communities in Canada' 
led to very different occupational practices from .those they had 
followed in Russia. In the interests of economy they have adopted, 
modern machine methods in farming, especially in the prairie 
colonies. The migration to British Columbia meant changing to 


Table XI— Acreage and \Alue of Farm Land Owned by the Christian 
Community of Universal Brotherhood, Li.mited, 1931 



Sasiatche- 

Alberta 

Columbia 

(>cr«) 

Acreage of farm land owned .... 

30,198 

11,397 • 

21,938 

63,533 

Value of land (dollars per acre) . . 

27 

■36 ■ 

147 

70 

Orchard... 



300 


Under cultivation. 

• ■ ■ 1 


ISO I 


Timber and pasture. 



30 



other types of farming and engaging in lumbering and in the 
canning industry. At the present time a considerable part of the 
Community Doukhobors’ income Is derived from the production 
of lumber, jam, and canned fruit and vegetables.' Let the aims 
of self-sufficiency have to some degree been attained since many 
goods, such as flour, vegetables, fruit, bricks, and lumber are pro¬ 
duced by the Doukhobors themselves. Exchange of products 
between prairie and British Columbia settlements indicates a 
certain interdependence among the communes. But even here 
the original plans have been modified. One major instance is 
seen in the fact that wheat and flour no longer are shipped from 
the Saskatchewan communes to those in British Columbia, but 
go directly to world markets. Meanwhile the British Columbia 
communes buy their wheat and flour either from the Cowley- 
Lundbreck communes or elsewhere as market prices dictate. 
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As a result of these changes in agricultural and industrial pur¬ 
suits the Community as a whole has become more and more 
integrated in world economy. For its members, like individu¬ 
alistic settlers in ^^'estern Canada, arc dependent on world markets 
for the sale of their surplus products, and for the purchase of 
manufactured goods such as sugar, salt, rice, men’s clothing, cotton 
and woollen goods, tools, and machinery. 

‘4. Modes of'Living 

Certain major differences between Community Doukhobors and 
Independents must be kept in mind when we come to analyse 
■their income and e.xpcnditure practices. The Indep^dent Dduk- 
hobor family must meet all its own outlays, wheth^rfor farm oper- 


Table XII —Levy Paid by O.n'e British Colu.mbia “Family”’i.v I9a2 


Ace Groups 

.N’uM«ROrM.tLES 

Levy Rate 
fdollars) 

. Amount Paid 
( dollars) 

ir,-19 years. 

4 

200 

soo 

20-44 “ . 

12 

.1.^0 

4,200 

. 

7 

250 

1,750 

Total. 

: 


C75\ 


ating e.xpcnses, family Jiving, or capital investment, c But in the 
“Family” communes the land, buildings, machinery,’ and work 
horses arc owned by the C.C.U.B. Ltd; The central management 
assumes direct responsibility for all capital indebtedness. It also 
pays the taxes, cost of clearing new land, erection of bujldings, 
and all irrigation works. The local commune in turn shares in 
these obligations by m’eans of an annual levy. In Saskatchewan 
the rates are based on acreage of cultivated land, while in British 
Columbia the sum varies according to the number and age of the 
Community’s able-bodied adult males. A rate of 31 per acre of 
cultivated land and 30.50 per acre for hay or pasture land were 
the figures given in 1932 for one of the Alberta communes. 
1 able XII shows the 1932 levy paid by one of the British Columbia 
“Families”. 

These rates which apply to all the British Columbia “Families” 
v'ary from year to year, but the assessments of previous years 
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serve as a guide in planning for the future needs of the C.C.U.B. 
Ltd. The local communes do their banking through the central 
office and .all their debts are owed to the central management.- 
The “Families” pay operating expenses on their farms, such as 
minor repairs on buildings or equipment, the cost of tools, spraying 
of fruit, and hired labour. } 

The main income and expenditure items were surveyed in 1932 
for a sample of 6 Doukhobor “Families”'-, 1 of which is in/Slskat- 



cheVvan, 1 in Alberta, and 4 in British Columbia. The results arc 
given in averages per person and in percentage terms in Table XII1. 

The British Columbia sample group, which totals 321 persons, 
is, of course, more representative of the Community Doukhobors, 
than are thfe two smaller sample groups of 31 and 17 persons for 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. Total cash income for One year is 
'396 per person for the Saskatchewan “Family”, but only 3.82 and 
384 per person for the Alberta and British Columbia “Families”., 
respectively. Over against these figures staad the total cash 
expenditures which averaged 3100, 3165, and 3290 per person for 

. As already mentioned, the prairie '‘Families” originally had 25 person* each, the B.C. ‘‘Famtlie*” 
100 each, hence the great difTcrences in population for the *amplc communes. 
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Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British'Columbia “Families”, respecTj^ 
tively. Even if allowance is made for errors in estimating the 
various items,*’ it seenis clear that these communes had deficits, 


Table XIII— Main Income and Expenditure Items of Six Doukhobo'r 
“Families” in Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia, 1^32* 



1 Saskatchewan 

1 Aederta 

4 Britisb Columbia 

Number of Personsf 

j1 

17 

321 

Incomk'akd EitPENDrruaE 
Items 

Person 

(dollars) 

Per 

Cent. 

(dolla^ 

Per 

Average 

(dollars) 

Cent. 

Total Cash Income 

96 

100.0 

82. 

100.0 

84 - 

100.0 

Crop sales. 

"'83 • 

86.5 

44 

53.7 


10.7 

Stock sales. 

5 

5.2 

15 

18.3 


. ** 

Farm produce_ 

Custom work and 

5 , 

5.2 

23 

,28.0 

•11 

13.1 

other-rccciptstt 

3 

3.1 


..r. 

64 

76.2 

b. Total Cash'-Expen- 







Investment and 

100 

100.0 

165 

100.0 

290 

100.0 

farm expenses.. 

sT 

81.0 

1 114 

69.1 

237 

1 81.7 

Cash Irving. 

19 

19.0 

51 

30.9 

53 

18.3 ' 


* Methods of claasifying and Creating farm schedule data used in this type of tabic, as well as in that 
dealing with total living expenditures ofdarm families, are explained in detail in Appendix A of Vol. VI 
of this series.' The period, fof which income and expenditure data were obtained, covered the year 
ending April 30, 1932. 

tThe number of ordinary families (composed of parent^ and llicir children) were 4 and 3 for 
Sa8katche\van and Alberta communes, respectively. The corresponding figures arc not available for the 
^.C “Families”. . / . 

Less than O.I. « - 

tt This includes income from work outside the “Family” commune, whether in the employment ol 
the general^ management, or outside the Community altogether. 

particularly in Alberta and British Columbia. These deficits, as 
already noted, appear on the books as debts to’the general man¬ 
agement. Significant differences are seen in the sources of income 
for these “Families”, in that crop sales form the major item in 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, while “other receipts” is the main 

’’ The lurvcy data were obtained from the “village bps," in each'of the 6 “Familica” itudied. 
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item for.the British Columbia “Families”. It should be noted 
here that “crop sales” refer to .the maim crop in a giveri commune, 
namely, wheat in’'Saskatchewan and'Alberta', and fruit in British 
Col.umbia. Income from farm produce ranks second in all three 


Table XIV' —Total Hiving Expenditures per Person for Six Doukiiohor 
C o.M.MUNiIs IN Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Colu.mbia, 1932 



1 Saska 
. “Fa 

TCHEWAN 

i 1 Al 
; "Fa 

— 

"Fam 

Columbia 

No. of Persons. 

31 _ 

TJi;., 

321 

Items- or Fam^-Living ' 

Av^ace^ 

, Per 

Average 

Per 

X, " 

Average 

Per 



•Person 


Person 



(dollarsj 

" . 

(dollars) 


(dollars) 


a. Total Living. 

90‘ 

lOO.'O' 

155 

100.0 

108 

100.0 

Cash hvirig.C,. . 

19 

21.1 

51 

32.9 

S3 

49.1 

Farm contributions. 

71 

78.9 

104 

67.1 

55 

50.9 

b. Cash Living: 

\ 






Food.;.. ... 


13.3 

28 

18.1 

34 

34.5 

Clothing... 


■ 3.3 

12 

7.8 

12 

11.1 

Household operation. 

2 

2.2 

1 

0.6 

2 

1.9 

Automobile... 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 


0.0 

Advancement good^. . . : 

1 

.1.2 

1 

0.6 

♦ 

0.0 

Health.. 

1 

l.-l 

9 

5.8 

5 

; 4.6 

c. .Farm Contributions: 

Rent (10 per cent, of 
value of housc). 

6 

6.7 

6. 

3.9 

11 

10.2 

Livestock... 

0 

'0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0. 

Other farm, produce. 

65 

72.2 

98 

63.2^ 

44 

40.7 ^ 


* Less than $1. 


provinces, though here, too, there arc wide differences between ' 
communes, both in absolute amounts and in percentage terms. 

Total £ash expenditure was averaged for two groups of items: 
investment and farm expenses, and cash living.Wide differences 
are noted here, too,, among the different communes. Investment 

It ivas not posaiWe, from the data at hand, to treat investment, interest, and farm eipenses as ■ 
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and farm expense range from S81 per person for the Saskatchewan 
“Familv” to SI 14, and $111 for Alberta and British Columbia 
“Families'’. Cash Tn'ing averages similar amounts for Alberta 
and British Columbia “Families”, namely S51 and $53 per person, 
respectively, while the exceptionally low average of $\9 is given 
for the Saskatchewan “Family”. A. complete comparison is not 
possible between Community Do'ukhobors and Independents, 
'because of the former's complicated relationships with the general 
management. But a few figures obtained from, a study of 7 Inde¬ 
pendent families may be of interest. The latter group averaged 
S168 per person for cash income, S141 per person for investment 
(plus interest) and farm expense, and S83 per person for cash living. 
Assuming that these 7 families are„typical of the Independents, 
it would appear that their attainments, measured in dollar terms, 
are well above the average for Community Doukhobors.'^ 

An ■analysis of total living expenditures for the 6 sample “Fami¬ 
lies” is given in Table XIV., The (a) section shows wide differ¬ 
ences among “Families” in the absolute and proportionate amounts 
for cash living and farm contributions. The British Columbia 
, “1‘amilies”, the most representative sample group, derive 49.1 
and 50.9 per cent, from cash living and farm contributions. The 
prairie “Families” show exceptionally large proportions, namely, 
“78.9 a-nd 67.1 per cent, for farm contributions,'® while the corre¬ 
sponding cash living proportions are only 21.1 and 32.9 per cent. 
A glante at sections (.b) and (c) show that food is by far the largest 
item of total living in all the sample groups. Taking cash food 
costs together with “other farm produce”, whichGncludes dairy 
products, egps, and vegetables, gives averages of $ 71 , $\ 26 , and 
378 per person, or 85.5, 81.3, and 72.2 per cent, of total living 
fox Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia ^Families”, 
respectively. ^ This means that only 14-28 percent, of total living 
is available for the remaining items, of which clothing and rent 
form the largCiSt proportions. Health comes next for two of the 
sample groups, while household operation and advancement goods 
comprise negligible amounts. The absence of automobile expendi¬ 
ture fqr any of these “Families” is in keeping with their frugal 
modes of living. Moreover,’their belief in vegetarianism accounts 
f\r the faot that no entries are n^de'under liyestock contributed 
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by tlie farm. The general inference to be drawn from tlie two 
preceding tables is that the Community Doukhobors studied have 
incurred considerable deficits during the survey year, and this in 
spite of the fact that they appear to have spent very little beyond 
bare necessities for family living. 


Table XV— Main' I.vco.me and Ivneenditure Ite.ms of Far.m Fa.mi lies 
(Sample; Sev'en Independent Doiikhobor Families of Saskatcheivan and British 
Columbia and Twelve Mennonite \Vc.st Reserve/Families of Manitoba) 


• 0 . 

Indetendent 

DoUKHOnORS 

Mennonite West 

Number of Persons.’. 

1 37 ' 

84^ 


Average 


Average 


Income and ExrEND.TtaE Items 

Peesdv 

Cent. 


Per 

Cent. 


(dollars) 


(dollars) 


a. Total Income.A. 

223 

100.0 

177 

100.0 

.^,.Farin receipts.i ..... . 

150 

67.2 

137 

77.4 

Other receipts... 

18 

8.1 

7 

4.0 

Increase in operating debt. 

20 

9.0 

17 

9.6 

Reduction in inventory. 


15.7 

16 

9.0 

|b. Total Expenditure.<. 

224 

100.0 

150 

100.0 

1 Farm'.expense. 

. 102 

45.5 

93 

62.0 

f Cash family living... 

S3 

37.0 

.42 

28.0 

Investment expenditure. 

'■ 21 

9.4 


2.0 

Interest.. . 

18 

8.1 

12 

8.0, 


Reference has already been made to a comparison between 7 
Independent Doukhobor families'^ and 12 Mennonite families from 
the West Reserve, in Manitoba. Table XV sets forth the'-main 
income and e.xpenditure items for one year, based oiTdata'collected 
during the summer of 1932. Tlie two sample groups are obviously 
too small to allow for any but very tentative conclusions. The 
Independents compare favourably with the Alennonites with regard 
to incomes from farm and other receipts, but on the other hand, 
they have incurred slightly more debt than the latter, and they. 

from Casticgar district, two miles from lirilliaiit. U.C • ' A 
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average greater reduction in inventory than do the Alennonites. 
With regard to the expenditure items, significant differences be¬ 
tween the two groups may be noted. The farm expense average 
for the Independent Doukhobors is higher than that for the 
Mennonites, but the corresponding percentage is very much lower. 
The averages for cash living and investment expenditure also 
vary considerably and the Independent Doukhobors stand higher 
in both cases. Only the interest item is similar for the two groups. 
The percentage distributions show that farm receipts is the main 
income item for both groups, and that the main expenditures are: 
first, farm expense, and secondly, cash INing. The low interest 
averages suggest that capital indebtedness is small for both Douk¬ 
hobors and Mennonites. This favourable situation had undoubt¬ 
edly helped both groups to meet adverse conditions during a 
depression year.. While both groups increased their operating 
debts, they avoided large deficits by keeping new investment at 
low figures, and by reducing their inventory, through sale of horses, 

■ livestock, or other farm, e.quipment. ■ '' 

Further analysis of how the two sample groups compare in total 
liviifg expenditure is shown in Table XVI. The Independent 
Douk]mbors rank first for total living with 3185 per person, com- , 
pared with 3107 per person for the Mennonites. The averages 
for both cash living and farm contributions are therefore con¬ 
siderably higher for the . Doukhobors than for the Mennonites. 
The percentage figures for these items suggest that the Doukhobors 
are less dependent on f^m contributions than are the Mennonites. 
With regard to the various sub-items, we may note that food, 
rent, and clothing are the largest items of total living for both 
• groups, and that all other items are of minor importance. The 
Doukhobors average considerably more than the Mennonites for 
cash food and for clothing, but the other cash averages are very 
similar. With regard to farm contributions, we may note that 
rent averages are practically the same for both groups, although 
the proportions relative to total living differ. Other farm produce 
averages 374 per person for the Doukhobors, but only 329 per 
person for the Mennonites. Livestock averages are 310 and 33 
per person for Mennonites and Doukhobors, respectively. The 
figure shown for Independents bears out the fact that many of 
the families have discarded their vegetarian practices, poultry 
usually being the first meat item to be added to the diet. The 
last two tables suggest that so far as the sample groups are con- 
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cerned, the Independent Doukliobors are as well established, 
financially, as are the Mennonltes, and that the former appear 
to have the greater means at their disposal, at least for the neces¬ 
sary items of food, rent, and clothing. 

The preceding paragraphs gave certain quantitative statements 
as to how Doukhobors in Canada live; But dollar or percentage 


Table XVI— Total Livt.nc E.xpenditure per Perso.n in 1932 
(Sample: Severt-Iadependent Doukhobor Families from Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia and Twelve Mennonite West Reserve Families, Manitoba) 




OBO« 

Me.vnon 

Res 

TE West 

Number of Persons. 


84 


Average 






. Per 


Per 


Pehso.n- 


Person 


. 

(dollars) 


(dollar*) 


a. Total Family Living. 

ISS 

100.0 

107 

100.0 

Cash living. 

S3 

44.9 

42 


Farm contributions. 

102 

55.1 

65 

60.7 

b. Cash Living; 





Food. 

40 

21.6 

15 

14.0 

Clothing. 

27 , 

14.6 

12 

11.2 

Household operation. 

3 

1.6 

4 

3.8 

Automobile. 

1 

0.5 

2 

1.9 

Advancement goods.•. 

6 

3.3 

5 

4.7 

Health. 

6 

3.3 

4 

3.7 

c. Farm Contributions: 





Rent (10 per cent, of value of house).. 

25 

13.5 

26 

24.3 

Livestock..: . 

3 

1.6 

10 

9.3 

Other farm produce.’. . . 

74 

40.0 

29 

27.1 


figures are at best only partial instruments of analysis. This is 
particularly true of the Doukhobors who, more than perhaps any 
other people in AVestern Canada, obtain many of their supplies 
by barter between families or communes. A short description of 
the Doukhobors’ houses and of their food, clothing, and health 
practices therefore seems necessary to supplement the datd in' 
previous pages. Mention has already been made in an earlier 
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cliapter of the log or sod houses built by tlie Doukliobors wlieii 
they first arrived in Canada. Tlie walls were plastered with mud 
and whitewashed inside and out. The roofs were thatched or of 
sod and tlie floors were of earth beaten to a hard, smooth surface. 
The furniture consisted of a Russian oven,“or perhaps a Canadian 
cookstove, home-made benches, tables, bedsteads, and lafge Chests 
for the storage of clothing. Other household equipment included 
large feather beds, spinning wheels, and a few kitchen utensils. 
The latter consisted of kettles, iron pots, wooden spoonsp and 
large bowls from which several persons ate at the same time.'* 
In spite of their crude construction and equipment these houses 
were invariably neat and clean. As the Doukliobors became 
better established they replaced the pioneer dwellings with large 
frame or brick houses. Many of these have two storeys and are 
well supplied with windows. New houses on the prairie are built 
on a smaller land base than that previously operated by the old 
villages; they accommodate a “Family” commune, which niay 
include as many as 30 or 40 persons. The first Community houses 
in British Columbia were built in the form of an open quadrangle 
with an inner court, but the newer ones are separate houses built 
in groups of two. 

The residents in one of these new Community houses use a 
common kitchen and dining room, but separate sleeping quarters ■ 
are allocated to each family group. Home-made furniture is still 
used but there is a growing tendency to.replace it by factory-made 
articles. It is a matter of pride to some of the individual families 
that they own their bedroom furniture and feather comforters. 

Wells are the chief source of water supply on the prairie, but 
in British Columbia water is commonly piped into the kitchen 
from the irrigation works. There is no running watdr in other 
parts of the British Columbia Community houses, and such con¬ 
veniences as water-closets or shower-baths have not been installed 
by the Doukliobors. 

A distinctive feature of every Doukliobor commune is its bath¬ 
house which also serves as a laundry. Steam baths arc provided 
by pouring water over heated stones or on ovens constructed for 
this purpose. The weekly steam bath is a custom on which the 
Doukliobors pride themselves, and it contributes to their feeling 
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of superiority over their neighbours, particularly Central and 
Southeast Europeans. This custom is in keeping with the general 
practices of cleanliness which arc characteristic of ail members 
of the sect. 

The Doukhobors’ food habits are very simple. Their diet 
includes bread, eggs, milk, butter, vegetable soups, and stews. 
Distinctive dishes include borsch and lopshe (a floul soup). Berries 
and fruit of all sorts are eaten whenever obtainable. Their, pur¬ 
chased food supplies include flour, sugar, oatmeal, rice, and tea. 



Large loaves of bread (10 Inches high, and 16 inches in diameter) 
are baked in the Russian oven found in every kitchen. Coffee 
is made from roasted barley or wheat, and prunes and apples 
are dried for winter use. The roasted-seeds of pumpkins and sun¬ 
flowers are eaten as special treats. The .Doukhobors are also 
fond of lioney and some communes have recently begun to keep 
bees. 

It will be noted that meat is not included in the above list of 
foods commonly used by Community Doukhobors. Some of the 
Independents use it while others still adhere to vegetarian 
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practices. Other distinct traits of a great many Community Douk- 
hobors a^e their abstinence from smoking and the use of alcoholic 
beverages. 

The above remarks about eating and drinking habits in general 
show that the Doukhobors live mainly on the food produced on 
their farms and their methods of preparing it have not changed 
much since they came to Canada. 

Accommodations made by the Doukhobors in the matter of 
clothing have already been discussed. Suffice it here to say that 
the women still practise many of the old handicrafts, such as 
spinning wool and knitting it into socks, scarves, mittens, or 
platokes. They also continue to make rag rugs from discarded 
clothing.’® Sewing machines are in common use, but the old-world 
patterns are still’followed in making women’s and children’s dresses. 
There is little change in the matter of women’s headwear but 
factory-made coats are now worn by most of the Doukhobors 
women. Leather boots and shoes are used among the Community 
Doukhobors, but some women and children make a practice of 
going barefoot during the summer months and this obviously means 
a considerable saving on clothing expenditure. 

Certain changes may be noted here in connection with medical 
practices among the Doukhobors. More and more use has been 
made of doctors’ services in recent years, ^specially for serious 
illnesses and for accident cases. But their own practitioners 
remain in favour here and there, as is indicated by the presence of 
midwives and bonesetters in some .of the settlements. Patent 
medicines are commonly used for the treatment of minor ailments. 

The general impression gathered from both statistical analyses 
and observation of the Doukhobors’ living conditions is that they 
have gone a long way in changing their methods of production to., 
meet the demands of world markets. But their practices as 
consumers still mark them as very different from other settlers in 
Western Canada,. This is evident not only from their housing, 
food, and clothing practices, but from the fact that they spend 
little or nothing on such iterris as reading, recreation, or auto¬ 
mobiles. The above observations apply mainly, of course, to the 
Community Doukhobors. The Independents have made varying 
degrees of adjustment, and many of them have adopted Canadian 
customs with regard to housing, food, clothing, and amusement. 
Having noted some of the main features of home life among the 
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Doukhobors we turn, in ihe following chapter, to a discussion 
of their participation in community affairs. Here, too, we shall 
find that fundamental changes have taken place as a result of the 
invasion of their former reserves by new settlers, and the diffusion 
of ideas from the larger Canadian community. * 



CHAPTER I\' 


THE SECT’S RESISTANCE TO SECULARIZATON 

/. Crist'S in Doukhobor EducatiotC 

T he Doukhobors’ attitudes toward education are in keeping 
with their rural traditions and their sectarian convictions. 
In Russia they were opposed to the village schools which 
were dominated by state and orthodo.x religious precepts. School 
regulations were evaded as much as possible, with the result that 
the Doukhobors were largely an illiterate people when they came 
to Canada. There were exceptions to this general state of affairs, 
as appears from the analysis of the life histories of 12 men who had 
spent their boyhood in Russia. All these people could read and 
write Russian, although 6 of them had received no formal education, 
and 2'had attended a Doukhobor school for only one year in Russia. 
Their little “book learning” had been taught them by their fathers 

or by neighbours. * .. . ’ A 

-^For'some'years after their arrival in Canada the Doukhobors 

had little or no contact with educational authorities.' Rapid c.x- 
pansion of settlement made it difficult, if not impossible, for the 
territorial and later the provincial governments to keep pace with 
the needs for schools. Under these circumstances, it is not sur¬ 
prising that schools were first supplied to those districts which,were 
most anxious to have them, while indifferent or antagonistic com¬ 
munities were neglected for a number of years.' 

Independents, whose aim was to control and operate their own 
farms, found themselves exposed to, and to a considerable degree 
conforming to, the wa'ys of outsiders. When school facilities 
through the initiative of other groups came to their neighbour¬ 
hoods, most of them, especially in the Saskatchewan colonies, saw 
fit to send their children to the publjc schools. In time many of 
them insisted.on greater educational advantages for their children. 
Today, a number of young Doukhobors in Saskatchewan are 
enrolled in the high schools and the provincial university, and some 
of them are now engaged in teaching. The following quotation 
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states the claims of the Independents of the smaller Blaine Lake 
colony (1,100 Doukhobors): 

Among the Doukhobors of the Blaine Lake district there are 9 public'schools, 
almost entirely under the supervision of Doukhobor trustees and teachers. 
We have 13 qualified teachers, 4 doctors, 1 practising lawyer, about 12 uni¬ 
versity students, and approximately 30 high school students, all of which proves 
that we arc in favour of having our children educated,- 

The Doukhobor population in Saskatchewan, perhaps becau.se 
of its smaller proportion of Community members, appears to be 
more thoroughly interested in education than that of British 
Columbia. This is indicated by the fact that young Doukhobors 
in most districts of Saskatchewan are more completely bilingual 
in their meetings and ordinary conversation than those of British 
Columbia.^ Furthermore, episodes Which might be termed crises 
in Doukhobor education have been more numerous and spectacular 
in British Columbia than in Saskatchewan. 

The explanation of this contrast is found in at least three factors: 
(1) differences in the educational policies and experience with 
foreign i/ocs on the part of the authorities in each province; (2) 
the concentration in British,Columbia of the nmst^zealous-Doukd' 
jLpbpr_sectadans-;--and--('3-)-greater”coTnmunity isolation in British 
^Columbia than in Saskatchewan. During the past ten years 
religious opposition to education, the burning of schools, and nude 
parades, have made their appearance first in British Columbia and 
a milder form of sympathetic reaction occurred in Saskatchewan.'' 

Previous to the migrations to British Columbia, the Douk¬ 
hobors encountered few critical situations with regard to education 
because of the absence of schools. This was especially true after 
the arrival of Peter Verigin in 1902. The Russian and English' 
schools, established sporadically in the earlf years, closed for lack 
of pupils, apparently as a result of his influehce. For some time 
only a few Independents, especially at Blaine Lake, entered public 
school. By the time the Saskatchewan School Jtttndance Jet 
was passed in 1916, educational conflict was already widespread 
in the British Columbia colonies. - ' ' , 

As early as 1912 the so-called ‘‘Doukhobor problem” underwent 

' “An open Icttertoallourncislibours, peaceful cilizena, fnej our Democratic Government of Canada.” 
Blaine Lake Echo, April 13, 1932, signed by the president and tlic secretary of the Society of Indepen¬ 
dent Doukhobors (Blaine Lake colony). .. . ■ . . . 
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official examination in British Columbia. While the basis of the 
discontent among non-Doukhobors, \vliich pointed to tlie need 
for the Royal Commission^ of that year, may have been fear of 
the growing economic competition of the invaders, grounds for 
complaint were conveniently sought in the short-comings of the 
sect in complying with school attendance and registration laws.'^ 
There had been's connection between the two sets of misdemean¬ 
ours, for when certain Doukhobor men had been arrested in connec¬ 
tion \v|th the Vital Statistics Act, the few dozen children who had 
been permitted to attend school were withdrawn. The Royal Com- 
missiowecommended that pressure should be brought to bear on the 
leaders, especially, to secure a more adequate enforcement of the 
Public Schools Act. It also recommended that attention should 
be given to the selection of some Russian teachers, and to the 
maintenance of elementary instruction only.’ The conflict seems 
to have subsid^pd for some years during the war, as eleven schools 
were established in British Columbia Community districts during 
the ^916-1922 period. 

A-.more prosperous but less sectarian Doukhobor Community 
-emerged'duTing-the_war.__A_number of children, especially boys, 
were induced to enter governmenTWchoolsTn-British_Columbia, 
and conformity to the educational act seemed well under-way. 

The trends in to.tal enrolment and average daily attendance 
at Doukhobor schools in British Columbia are shown in Table XVII. 
A five-fold increase in enrolment is noted from 1916 to 1921-1922, 
and average daily attendance rose from 41 to 153 over the same 
period, with a peak of 209 in 1920-1921. The chec k in the steady 
increase in enrolment and attendance observed in 1923-1924 is a 
reflection of a new wave of opposition to government schools, which 
brought prosecutions and fines. In the foIloVing year a school 
was burnt at Outlook near Grand Forks. '.It is possible-that this 
misdemeanour was the act of- a few Doukhpbor extremists. 

I Diiukhob!:rs, Br'uiih Columbia (Victoria. 1912), pp. 33.Hr 
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Nevertheless, arson as a method of protest gained wider acceptance. 
It was carried on secretly and no one could or would supply informa¬ 
tion. Other schools were fired during the same summer, and by 
February, 1925, nine schools had been burnt. In only one instance 
were the guilty parties prosecuted. In connection with these 
burnings and other misdemeanours a small group of Doukhobor 
extremists known as the Sons of Freedom gained considerable 
notoriety. - . 

The Interval of 1924-1927 was a time of uncertainty in Douk- 
'hobor policy regarding education in British Columbia, but in 


Table XVII— Total E>-rol.\ient and .'Vverage ...Vltendance a't Public 
Schools for Doukhobors in British Columiiia, 1916-1924* 


VLAK 

Enrolme.nt j 

: ' ■ 

'Average Daily Attenda.nce 

1916-1^. ... i 

76 

41 

1917-lH./ 

183 

98 

1918-19.. 

197 

102 

1919-20.'. . .. 

266 

143 

1920-21...... 

414 

209 

1921-22... . 

389 

1.3) 

l'922-23 . . . .. 

. t 

t ■ 

1923-24,.. . 

188 

115 


* Data from British Columbia Public Service Bulletin, June 1925, Vol. I, No. 1, p. 7. 
t No data given. , 


..Saskatchewan the school attendance of Community children 
showed an appreciable increase. Inhere had been little or no 
coercion in the latter province wherp local school officials, long 
acquainted with Doukhobor attitudes, were able to avoid the 
necessity ©f truancy campaigns. A group of 30 to 40 Community 
children were first niarched up to the door of Verigin village school 
in 1926; this was alpontaneous act on the part of the Doukhobor 
people. With the exception of a few instances of protest similar 
to those used by the Sons of Freedom of British Columbia, little 
conflict has been aroused by gen.pral Doukhobor disregard of school 
laws in Saskatchewan.- ’ 

Table XVIII sho\V?M;he enrolment of Doukhobor children in 
British Columbia during recent years. The. total number of 
children in elementary schools has increased considerably since 
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1923-1924 (see Table XVTI). But the number of Doukhobor 
children attending high schools in British Columbia is almost 
negligible. 

In spite of the apparent compliance with school regulations, the 
Community Doukhobors were by no means reconciled to formal 
education. But they were waiting to learn their new leader’s 
views on the matter. Peter Verigin, Jr. arrived in Canada in 1927, 
and both Doukhobors and outside observers got the impression 
that he was in favour of public school education.® The results 


Table XVTII—E.nrol.me.vt of Doukhobor Children- in British Columbia 
Public Schools During the Period 1925-1932* 


Tvpe of School 

1925-26 


1927-28 

1928-29 

■ 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

City Schools: 

100 


101 

268 

41 

42 

106 



7 

7 

Rural Schools: 

Municipal clerncntarv. ... 
Other clcmcnlarv. 

13 

487 


12 

543 

17 

573 

5 

668 

6 

704 

6 

698 



Total Enrolment. 

600 

7S0t 

657 

861 

719 

759 

817 

* Data from Annual Reports of thi 

Public Schools In 

British G 

alumbia, 1 

;925-32 in 

elusive. 



t Details of distribution not given. 


are seen from the fact that most teachers of experience and officials, 
such as the inspector and official trustee, report that cooperation 
arvd friendliness of Community officials and paren^eacher relations 
have been much more satisfactory since yoii^ Peter’s, arriva^. 
The same applies to enrolment, attendance, and general standing 
of the Doukhobor children. Nevertheless, an extensive apprecia¬ 
tion of school training on the part of Community parents has yet 
to be achieved. 
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A total of 324 Doukhobor children attended the nine British 
Columbia Community schools during the session 1930-1931 and 
the distribution by grades is indicated in Table XIX. 

The predominance of Doukhobor children in the lower grades, 
95 per cent, in Grades I-V, inclusive, is partly explained by retarda¬ 
tion, as each child learns English for the first time when lie enters 
school. Absences from school also tend to be concentrated in the 
spring examination period when the youngsters are needed at home 
for summer work. They are usually withdrawn from school at 
16 or sometimes younger. 


Table XIX —Co.mparisox ok the Pupils of Ni.ve Doukhobor Co.m.mu.mty 
Schools and the Pupils i.n .'\ll Elementary Schools of Assisted 
Districts of British Colu.mbia, 1930-1931 


c..„ 

Aix Elementa 
Assisted Dr: 

RY Schools of 
JTRICTS. B.C. 

9 Doukhobor Community 
Schools, B.C. 

Number 

Per cent. 

.Muntber 

Per cent. 

I. 

2,115 

IS.l 

107 

33.0 

11. 

1,645 

14.1 

58 

17.9 

HI. 

1,656 

14.2 

62 

19.1 

IV. 

1,679 

14.4 ^ 

47 

14.5 

V. 

1,405 . 

12.0 

36 

11.1 

VT. 

1,205 

10.3 

r-it 7 

2.2 

VTI. 

975 ■ 1 

8.3 

5 

1.6 ' 

. VIII. 

1,005 

S.6 

2 

■ O.i^ 

Total. 

11,685 

100.0 

324 

100.0 


In twenty-five years the Independent group in British Columbia 
has produced only two qualified tcachfcrs. In Saskatciiewan, 
Doukhobor teachers are numbered by dozens and they do not 
necessarily teach children of their own religion. For in Saskat¬ 
chewan every rural school is under the direction of a local board, 
and there is no central placement of teachers cither for Doukhobors 
or other ethnic groups. In British Columbia, on the other hand, 
all the Doukhobor schools and a few mixed schools are under the 
administration of an official trustee. Since facilities for special 
training are not extensive, every teacher in a Doukhobor school 
in British Columbia must obtain the special approval of the in¬ 
spector and trustee. 
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The fire hazards which exist in many Doukhobor Communities 
are no longer confined to schools alone, for buildings of various 
kinds, such as Community-owned plants and residences, as well 
as a number of buildings owned by non-Doukhobors, and several 
schools have been bombed within recent years. On the night of 
April 21, 1924, three schools together with the house of Peter 
Verigin were burnt at Brilliant. In July-9, 1930, a 350,000 saw¬ 
mill at Crescent Valley near Brilliant was burnt to the ground; 
this was the second saw-mill to be destroyed in a week. Two 
schools were also burnt at this time and the fire-proof school 
building at Glade was dynamited. In February, 1932, the Cham¬ 
pion Creek school was bombed, and a fire-proof school near Grand 
Forks had a corner of the building destroyed by a bomb. During 
the last six years fires at Verigin have destroyed the C.C.U.B. 
flour mill, the C.C.U.B. elevator, at least two other elevators, 
the Beaver Lumber A^ard, and lesser buildings. In July 1932, the 
Cowley school was burnt to the ground and a fire trap was dis¬ 
covered in Lundbreck school before damage was done. In, June 
1931, the Royal Canadian iMounted Police in Saskatchewan offered 
rewards for information as to the destruction by fire in 1929 and 
1931 of 19 schools and the threatened firing in the same period of 
8 others, nearly all in Doukhobor districts. These incidents went 
publicly unexplained and unpunished, and now it is almost im¬ 
possible to obtain fire insurance on any building in a Doukhobor 
neighbourhood. In 1932, when this survey was made, every 
Doukhobor school in British Columbia was guarded at night as 
were the town schools in Alberta and Saskatchewan. 

It is apparent that the Doukhobors’ resistance to education has 
been due, not to their preference for the Russian rather than the 
English language, but to their fear that the public schools would 
eventually alienate their children from the tenets of the sect. An 
example of the mellowing effect of years may be indicated in a 
typical minor conflict of the present time. British Columbia has 
a night-school system for adults which any teacher may introduce 
into his school. From time to time classes have been organized 
in various Doukhobor school districts and they have attracted a 
number of young Doukhobor men and women. These classes have 
lasted throughout the entire school year in a few cases, but a very 
common occurrence has been afi apparent waning of interest or a 
subtle conflict between school hours and the time of revived Com¬ 
munity meetings. In other words, the older Doukhobors realize 
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the possibility of conflict with the younger generation and they 
resort to more cunning methods in order to combat the dissemina¬ 
tion of Canadian culture within their communes. This method 
of avoidance seems to have been successful so far, for adult educa¬ 
tion of Doukhobors in British Columbia has not been widespread 
or effective. 

New ideas and practices have found their way into Doukhobor 
Communities through other channels than the school system. 
Canadian modes of play and .recreation have already attracted 
many of the younger generation, and newspapers have begun to 
play a significant role in the lives of all the sectarians. The sharing 
of larger civic responsibilities on the part of some Doukhobors 
has been another means of receiving Canadian ideas. An im¬ 
portant result of all these influences is that communistic and 
sectarian objectives are gradually being displaced by individualistic 
and secular aims. 

2. The Newspaper as a Means of Cultural Diffusion 

The Doukhobors have no literature except a number of new 
songs which have been transferred from memory to manuscript. 
Their folklore, passed on by word of mouth, includes psalms 
(borrowed from the Bible) long chants, and songs and stories 
which portray the experiences of older members of the sect. The 
literary contributions of Doukhobors which occasionally appear 
in United States or Russian-Canadian newspapers and periodicals 
are in most cases the work of people who are economically inde¬ 
pendent of the Community. Yet these Doukhobor writers belong 
to a group which claims fellowship with the Community members, 
since they still acknowledge the spiritual leadership of Peter Verigin. 

But Community Doukhobors arc also becoming more interested 
in the alTairs of the world. At least four Russian newspapers, 
published on this continent, are circulated among them. These 
papers are: Kanadsky Gudok, 3l weekly published in Winnipeg, 
Rassviet (The Dawn), a daily from Chicago, and two New York 
dailies; Russian Foice and Novoye Russkoye Slovo. The first is 
communist in its sympathies and it tends to criticize Peter Verigin 
and his despotic Community system. Rassviet, an anti-communist 
paper, frequently mentions Doukhobor affairs in favourable terms. 
The New York papers tend to be communist, and have only occa¬ 
sional Doukhobor items. It would appear, however, that the 
Free Press Prairie Farmer (Winnipeg) leads all publications for 
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Doukhobor circulation by reason of its small cost of 50 cents per 
annum. But the Russian papers make their presence felt through 
the C.C.U.B. offices, all of which receive copies. Not only are 
they read by a certain number of ordinary Doukhobors, but their 
contents and those of the local English dailies and town papers are 
interpreted to the people through leaders at meetings. ^The Gudok, 
a recently established weekly journal, is more common amon^ 
individual Doukhobors and families than are the larger Russian 
dailies from the United States. \ 
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are the meetings for song, recitation, and worship. These arc 
apparently enjoyed by a very large proportion of the members of 
the sect. But young people are also participating in,the social 
affairs of English-Canadian, Ukrainian, and other neighbours. It 
was observed in Verigin village that some of the young men, who 
had taken a lively interest in a Doukhobor meeting, went off by 
car to attend a dance held at some country point. Inquiry seemed 
to show that such behaviour was not uncommon. 

4. Civic Participation 

The move to British Columbia was closely connected with the 
refusal of Community members to take the oath of allegiance, 
which was one of the prerequisites for ther title to a homestead. 
They also exhibited a complete indifference to membership on 
school boards, municipal councils, or other political bodies, an 
attitude'which had a background in Russia. Moreover, they 
refused to register births, marriages, and deaths in Canada, because 
they feared that such information would be used to conscript their 
young men for military service. An illustration of the 'latter 
statement is seen in the following excerpt from a petition to the 
Dominion Government, dated February 9, 1901, and signed by 
representatives of each of the 13 Swan River villages: 

A short time after settling on our lands, tiie government sent to us explana¬ 
tions of their lau-s as regards marriage, births, and deaths, which were required 
to be registered—for which we were persecuted in Russia. 

The Doukhobors who have left the Community usually comply 
with this provincial regulation, but no government has taken 
coercive measures to enforce its vital statistics acts. Compromises 
have also been made by Community members in regard to census 
information. In 1921 and 1931 such data were obtained from all 
Doukhobors, except some of the Sons of Freedom people in the 
more remote British Columbia settlcrhents. A further adjustment 
is seen from the fact that C.C.U.B. officials in British Columbia 
acted as census enumerators in 1931. With regard to taking part 
in political affairs there has also been a change of front. The first 
generation of Canadian-born young people over 21 years of age 
had become sufficiently interested in politics to vote in the federal 
election of 1930 and later in the Verigin district by-election in 1933. 
The Independents are the first to make these adjustments to the 
larger Canadian community and the Community members come 
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next, but the fanatical Sons of Freedom still refuse to take any 
part in civic affairs. 

5. Doukhohor Response to Canadian Economic Practices 
The pattern of distribution of trade centres and services in 
Doukhobor areas is not very different from that in other parts of 
Western Canada. Villages like Verigin, Kylemore, and Cowley 
are no longer exclusively centres for Community members, or even 
for Doukhobors as a whole. The general stores ovi^ned by the 
C.C.U.B. Ltd., are no longer protected by special rules giving therh 
. a monopoly of trade among Community members. If Doukhobors 
tend to patronize merchants of their own groups it is because'they 
receive as good value from them as from their competitors. Verigin, 
still predominantly a Doukhobor village, may serve as an example 
' of how retail trade is divided among various business men. Its 
5 general stores had a total turnover of 3135,000 in 1932, which ^ 
was divided as follows: a Jewish proprietor ranked first with 
350,000; the C.C.U.B. Ltd. came second with 340,000; another 
Jewish merchant ranked third with 320,000; an IndeBeadent-a-nd— 
a Ukrainian rahked"fourth and fifth with turnovers of 315,000 and 
310,000, respectively. An informal gathering of Doukhobors is 
as likely to take-place in the shop of a Jewish merchant as in one 
owned by a member of their own sect. But if the latter is a rnan.. 
of recognized influence among the Doukhobors his premises natur¬ 
ally become a'meeting place for adherents of the "sect. 

. In recent years the participation of Independent Doukhobors in 
Canadian cooperative enterprises has been as great as that of other 
ethnic groups. The 5-year contracts with the Saskatchewan wheat 
pool, for example, were signed by 60 to 65 per cent, of the Inde¬ 
pendents, and these figures compare favourably with those for any 
other group of settlers. Independents'have also joined livestock, 
poultry, and coarse-grain. pools'. Thalt they should turn to other- 
economic institutions is as natural as their original break with the 
Community. For there was no provision for “half membership” 
in the C.C.U.B. Ltd., and members were required to submit the 
whole of their economic life to its rulesl Those who were unable 
to comply with these regulations had no other alternative but to 
conduct their economic affairs on an ^individualist basis. The 
circumstances which led Independents to join other cooperative 
marketing organizations were therefore virtually the same as for 
other western farmers. 
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6. Ebb and Flow of Sectarian Zeal 

The intensity of fervour which characterized the people at the 
time they left Russia did not diminish for several years after their 
settlement in Canada, not in fact till Peter Verigin directed some of 
their zeal into economically productive channels. In the inter¬ 
vening-four years, reacting to imagined rather than to real persecu¬ 
tion, and influenced by Russian-speaking non-Doukhobors,’ more 
attention was given to strictly religious activities in some districts 
than to farming. The manifestations included an abortive exodus 
of a few dozen persons to the United States in 1900, several petitions 
in 1901, and finally the pilgrimage already referred to in an earlier 
chapter^ Although a nucleus of this group of zealots survived in 
subsequeht^years, most of them were susaeptiljle to control by the 
practical and moderate Peter. ' 

It remained for new crises to bring to the for^g waves of sectarian 
feeling. The issue in respect to taking up the-homesteads on the 
part of members of the Community provided one crisis. This 
situation was handled rather astutely by Peter Verigin. If in¬ 
dividual Doukhobors were to come into possession of homesteads, 
they must swear an oath to an earthly ruler. This was repugnant 
to Doukhobors, and new divisions occurred within the sect. Those 
who found it possible to appease their consciences and to accept 
land titles tended towards independence and assimilation. The 
communistic group revived its sectarian enthusiasm by removing 
itself to mountain isolation. 

The Great War constituted another crisis. The situation with 
regard to enforcement of conscription in 1917was precisely what 
the Doukhobors had processed to fear since their coming to Canada. 
War and rumours of war, with its possible effects on the group and 
on the world, still engage'a great deal of their attention. Their 
pacifist standards, however, have not been seriously threatened in 
Canada, although some Canadian organizations and individuals 
decried the exemption enjoyed by members of the Doukhobor 
sect. Reassured of their freedom from military obligations the 
Doukhobors entered upon an era of economic prosperity and 
expansion. An ironic aspect} which the conflict within the Douk¬ 
hobor group assumed for a year or so, is shown in Peter Verigin’s 
attempt to influence the government to conscript the Independents 
because he considered them outside Doukhoborism and its privi- 
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leges. Thus the leader of the Doukhobor Community was himself 
attempting to persecute with the aid of secular agencies. 

It .seems that by the end of the war Doukhobor zeal had shifted 
to a minority group, but the situation was not clear-cut. Opposition 
to Peter’s vacillating policies was made manifest by the burning of 
schools, the destruction of his own house at Brilliant, and by other 
surreptitious disorders. Finally there was the death of the leader 
himself in a railway-car explosion between Grand Forks and 
Brilliant the night of October 29, 1924. 



Fig. ]4'-Pctcr V’crigin's gr.Tve near Brilliant, B.C» 


The belief of some of the members of the Community that Peter 
was Christ incarnate was not lessened by these disturbing incidents, 
and the immediate task of choosing a leader presented no difficulty 
to the great majority of the Communitjr Doukhobors. Thus 
Peter Petrovich Verigin, of whom'little more was known than that 
he was the late leader’s son and that he lived somewhere in Russia, 
was readily elected. One discordant note was introduced by a 
small faction which thought that succession of the Doukhobor 
patriarchs should be determined not so much by heredity as by the 
fitness of the chosen leader. On this basis an illiterate woman, 
Anastasia, who had gained the favour of old Peter and who had 
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■been his Irequcnl eompanion in later years put forward Irer claims. 
Defeated by the majority she withdrew with'a few hundred followers 
to Arrowwbod, Alberta, and established the only communistic 
opposition to the C.C.U.B. in Uanada."’ 

The Community proceeded for three years without its leader- 
elect and renewed manifestations of religious fervour and conflict 
were frequent during this period. Acting leadjers of the Community 
business organization were inclined to be friendly to governmental 
authorities. Nevertheless, school burnings, truancy, and other non- 
cooperative actions on the part of a few of the people were frequent. 

I'lie ninth school building [since the beginning of the epidemic in May, IPd.t, 
in B.C.] was burned February 27th last [1925], following the committal to gaol 
of two Doukhobors in default of fine for failure to send their children to school. . 

Inspectors Dunwoody [police] and Sheffield [.school] addressed a mass meet¬ 
ing of Doukhobors at Brilliant on April .5th [l925], but were met with a poini- 
blank refusal to obey the school laws. There were also some threats of a nude 
parade as a protest against any measures taken to enforce the law. . . . 

In four schools in the vicinity of Grand Forks there was ample provision for 
all the Doukhobor children in the adjacent settlements, but on the Monday follow¬ 
ing no children put in an appearance, and the local leaders of the sect reiterated 
their decision that their children would not attend no matter what action was 
taken by the authorities. Summonses were then issued and, although con¬ 
siderable trouble was given to the police serving these, owing to the fathers of 
delinquent children taking to the hills, 35 defendants were served. ... On 
.April 9th . . . fines aggregating to S-I,S00 were levied against them for breaches 
of the “Public Schools Act” in failing to send their children to school. The fines 
were not paid, but this was not due to financial inability, as the members of 
the Christian Community of Universal Brotherhood are well-to-do. . . . 

The firm attitude adapted by the Government, both in regard to prosecution 
for failure to send children to school and in levying by distress for the amount 
of the fines instead of having the defendants committed to prison, appears to 
be having the desired effect. Further prosecutions were met by a request for 
a temporary stay in order that the defendants might reconsider their position. 
This reconsideration resulted in the Doukhobors handing in a cheque for the 
payment of the balance still due for fines after the sale of Community property, 
and in their beginning to send their children to school up to the accommodation 
available, according to reports received at the Department of Education. It 
is understood that the Community will proceed to the erection of schools to 
replace those formerly built by them which were destroyed. It is expected 
that the new leader of the sect, who is on his way out to succeed his father, 
the late Peter Verigin, will be able to persuade his people to adhere to their 
latest resolution.” /. 

The same spirit of hopeful e.xpectancy, which had permeated 
the Doukhobor settlements in 1902 as old Peter approaclied, was 

The dissenting group calls itself the Lordir Christian Communily of Universal Brotherhood. 

" British Columbia Public Scroicr Bulletin, Voli I, No. 1, June 1925, pp. 6-7. 
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again characteristic. And again all factions, including nio.st of 
those who because of unorthodox practices in economic matters 
had long since been read out of the sect by the old leader, eagerly 
awaited the direction and vigour of the new leader’s policy. 

Amongst Prairie Independents at this time we learn of an attempt on the 
part of young Doukhobors witth-ceducational advantages,' mostly college and 
university students and graduates, to lift the good name of Doukhoborism 
'out of the mire and to perpetuate-its high ideals as enunciated by Tolstoy and 
others. The group was organized in or about the year 1923 and met weekly 

~-—---detring-the-college terms for abouj. three vears at Saskatoon. In the summers 

annual conferp^^e's were held iii'l^ cTf thc.j^ier of the main settlements. The 
apathy with'wli^ch the movement was met sovili developed into active opposition. 
Its membership was small and its finances w'ere limited. Moreover, many of 
its members were, as students, still under the control of, and dependent upon 
their parents who, in many cases, were its avowed enemies. The movement 
failed to take root and its operations were, after some three years only, sus¬ 
pended pending Verigin’s arrival in Canada. The organization reposed great 
hopes in Verigin, as he appeared to favour education according to letters re- 
ceiv'cd from him. On his arrival Verigin promised me personally that he would 
endorse the movement and give it his encouragement. This he deferred doing 
.until he became firmly established in the saddle; thereafter he openly denounced 
the whole idea and scathingly cursed its members. 

Again, there was the Society of Young Doukhobors of Blaine 
;-Lake district, a p.ost-war movement with a somewhat wider appeal 
than the university group. 

The Society progressed under difficulties. To begin with, three-fourths of 
the young people did not know what it was all about. Secondly, as the district 
. occupied the radius of IS to 20 miles, it was hard to have constant contact with 
each other. Thirdly, suspicion of the older generation was revived so that it 
hindered- the work. Fourthly, -lack of accommodation for meetings (this has 
been remedied lately). Fifthly, the difficulty of speaking in the native tongue. 

■ ' -As the attendance at meetings was two-thirds of the older generation, it was 

courtesy to them to .speak in the native tongue. . . . The older faction 



The dynamic Peter Verigin Jr. appeared to sense the possi¬ 
bilities of revived zeal in his people. He attempted to unite all 
Doukhobors in Canada on a religious basis without strict reference 
to communism;'or independence. His efforts, which were rein¬ 
forced by evangelism and revived use of symbolic and colourful 
customs in dress, language, and song, led to a definite increase of 
sectarian enthusiasm. But the new spirit of unity survived only 
untihSpiisof Freedom showed themselves too fervent and too literal- 

Qumation from a Ictitr written by an educated Doukliobor. 
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minded, and until a considerable minority of Independents proved 
to be too nearly assimilated to their adopted land to accept a 
patriarchal leadership. The grandiose methods of the new leader 
brought him criticism from non-Doukhobor sources and eventual¬ 
ly persecution, which only served to strengthen the loyalty of those 
who chose to follow him. 

In 1932-1933 it appeared that he would be deported or would 
leave Canada permanently and thousands of his. followers, within 
the Community and without, stated that they would follow him. 
This threat of emigration may be understood by recalling the 
recurrent migrations of the sect after it had lived 30 to 40 years in 
a given area. ^ 

The question of changes in religious affiliation naturally arises 
at this point. To what religious denominations, if any, have 
Independent Doukhobors turned.^ Many of them now have no 
formal religious ties, while others, who still believe in .Doukho- 
borism, worship together. Some Independents have been at¬ 
tracted to evangelical groups whose millennial doctrines coincide 
with orthodox Doukhobor tenets and Russian translations of books 
on millennialism'^ are found in their homes. 

But the larger Protestant denominations in Canada do not seem 
to have influenced the Doukhobors a great deal, presumably because 
the presence of professional religious leaders tends to arouse 
Doukhobor hostility. 

7. Re-alinemeni in Sectarian Organization 

The essence of the re-alinement which has taken place in the 
Doukhobor sect during its 35 years in Canada is its growing com¬ 
plexity. Schisms and casual drifting away from orthodox doctrines 
have resulted in the rise of several minority groups. In addition 
to these clear-cut divisions of the sect there has been a gradual 
weakening of the single, unquestioning loyalty of the “true Douk¬ 
hobors” toward their sect’s .principles and leaders. This division 
of interests within the mind of the individual Doukhobor indicates, 
of course, that secular ideas are gradually encroaching on sectarian 
ideals. 

Four main groups may be distinguished among the Doukhobors 
in Canada. Certain organizations include only the members of- 
a single group, while others cut across the boundary lines between 

" For «an.plc. JrhovahS Il’Unfsscs, by Judge E. J. Rutherford. 
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them. The Society of “Named Doukhobors”'^ is an organization 
of the latter type, since it embraces the members of the C.C.U.B. 

Ltd., and also a large number of Independents. The “Named 
Doukhobors” all acknowledge the religious leadership of Peter 
Verigin and they total more than pne-half of the Doukhobors in 
- Canada. The other two groups might be described as opposite- 

extremes of the sect. The more dynamic g roup, ge nerally—Lno-wn- 

___as-the-^ons-ofTree'dom*'7"^~are the~o 1 d “die-hards” of Doukho- 

borism. They stand for uncompromising acceptance of the old 


Table .X.X—Provincial Distribution of the Four .Main Groups of 
Doukhobors IN Canada, 1930-1932* 


Group 

Total 

B.C. 

Alberta 

SASr. 

Manitoba 
and Ontario 

“.N'amed Doukhobors”; 
C.C.U.B. 

4,775 

3,825 

250 

700 


Independents. 

5,350 

1,200 

50 

4,000 

100 

Other Independents. 

3,888 

- 208 

486 

3,150 

38 

Sons of Freedom. 

900 

800 1 


100 

1 

.All Doukhobors. 

14,913 

0,033 

786 

7,956 

138 



Doukhobor principles, including pacifism, simplicity in mode of 
living, and intolerance of vvordly short-comings in-others. The 
fourth group includes those Independents who are most assimilated 
to Canadian customs, and modes of living. They are indifferent 
to the spiritual leadership of Peter Verigin, and live on their own 
farms either in the neighbourhood of Community settlements, or 
in districts with a mixed population. Table XX shows the approxi- 


The ter 
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mate distribution of the four above-mentioned groups among 
various Canadian provinces. 

The largest number of “Named Doukhobors” and Independents 
lives in Saskatchewan, while both Communrt'y Doukhobors and 
Sons of Freedom, as already_ineJiXianed--in'-eaTliCT^'clmpters, are 
-strongest-hr'ITrTH'sTi'Xorurnbia. The crystallizaWon of these four 
groups began during the Wafl^ears. In 1917/a new company, 
the Christian Community of Universal Brotherhood, Limited, was 
incorporated under a Dqrhinion charter. Every Community 
Doukhobor was a nominal shareholder but actual ownership and 
direction of the company’s affairs was vested/in Peter Verigin Sr., 
the president, and a few of his associates. A religious organization, 
the Christian Community of Universal Brotherhood, was also 
formed and its membership was identical, with that of the new 
corporation. This meant that a religious group functioned also 
as a business organization, but it is not likely that many Douk¬ 
hobors understood the somewhat academic distinction between 
these two major aspects of their Community. The Independents, 
in the meantime, organized themselves into the Society of Inde¬ 
pendent Doukhobors. Its purpose was to further the welfare 
of all its members, but particularly to preserve their identity as 
■members of the Doukhobor sect, so that they could claim exemption 
from military service under agreements made with the Dominion 
government in 1898. 

The more secular tone which now prevails within the Doukhobor 
Community began to develop during the early post-war years, but 
it found full expression only after Peter Verigin Jr. arrived in 
Canada. The tenet that communism was as much a part of true 
Doukhoborism as belief in Christ, humanitarianism, pacifism, etc., 
lost conviction after old Peter’s death. It then appeared that the 
Community business leaders were in no sense its spiritual or 
general leaders. They visualized a development of the C.C.U.B. 
Ltd., into a voluntary cooperative buying and selling organization, 
both for its members and for other Independent Doukhobors who 
had previously been shut out from the Community’s activities 
because they would not submit their entire economic life to its 
control. But the influence of such managers over the people was 
slight, owing to the anticipated arrival of young Peter to Canada, 
and the only result of their policy was a further decline in the 
membership of the Community with no compensating addition of 
a body of Independent Doukhobors. 
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When young Peter’s policy of recalling all Doukhobors under 
his banner became apparent, the development of another formal 
organization and further differentiation of functions became essen¬ 
tial. In the first place Peter had to give recognition to the several 

groups and formulate a method pf winning each to his caus e. T he--- 

divisions were alr eiiilv—so—firmIv^~csTa~falish"eff that to follow his 
father’s policy of merging them as in 1902-1903 was not deemed 
wise. A super-organization to embrace all Doukhobors, without 
appearing to threaten the outward framework of their existing 
groups was planned. Thus the Society of “Named Doukhobors” 
was organized in Saskatchewan in the spring of 1928.” It embraced 
all Doukhobors, “irrespective of the system of property ownership 
which was adhered to by them”*® and its tenets included non¬ 
violence, marriage based on love, orderly registration of members— 
including births, marriages, and deaths—internal adjustment of 
all disputes except criminal offences which automatically expelled 
a member, and endorsement of public school education but not of 
the teaching of Imperialism and hatred.*® 

The “Named Doukhobor” organization was soon extended to 
Alberta and British Columbia and included all Community members 
and a large proportion of Independents, who responded with 
enthusiasm to the advances of young Peter. The new formula 
indicated that communism, although advantageous economically, 
was left a matter for personal choice rather than a hard and fast 
religious injunction. In fact good Doukhobors were to be found 
in the individualistic groups as well as in the Community. • 

This new rapprochement was promoted and cemented by various 
formal organizations. Thus the “Named Doukhobor” society had 
its central e.xecutive committee which cooperated with' the officials 
of the C.C.U.B. Ltd. The organization of “Families” within the 
Community also helped to further sectarian ends, since these 
branch communes became units for religious as well as for economic 
purposes. Finally, the “Named Doukhobors” outside the C.C.U.B. 

Ltd., were grouped in “Hundreds” on a geographic or neighbour¬ 
hood basis. A head man or boss, elected annually, represents 
each “Hundred” much as a village boss represents a “Family” 
commune. The former’s functions are, of course, mainly those 

'* Minutes of a mmmK of authorized delegates of the Society near Kamsack, Saskatchewan, 

June 27, 1928. 

>» Programme adopted at same meeting, June 27, 1928. 
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of a religious leader, while the latter spends most of his time at¬ 
tending to the economic affairs of his group. _ 

The Society of “Named DouJchobj)xs!L-aftd--mcrrffTspecially the 
Doukhohorsi-GOfTfi-deircFlrTPeter Verigin Jr., have been the means 
of mobilizing the material resources of the various groups within 
the sect. In other words, Peter Verigin has accumulated a fund 
of several hundred thousand dollars by obtaining loans and gifts 
from hundreds of well-to-do Independents. A large proportion of 
this amount has been loaned to the C.C.U.B. Ltd. to be applied 
in the liquidation of its mortgage debt to various Canadian financial 
institutions. This debt, contracted largely in moving to and 
developing the British Columbia lands, has been reduced by some 
two-thirds and now stands at less than 3500,000. The fund has 
really been transferred to the credit of Verigin, who in turn owes 
much of it to his Independent followers. These transactions appear 
to have had the intent of using the wealth of Independents, whose 
prosperity w'as made possible by the start which the Community 
gave them in Canada, to rehabilitate the C.C.U.B. Ltd. which was 
Th'-financial straits partly because of its decreasing membership. 
Although he controls the fund he collected, Peter Verigin appears 
to have had very little responsibility for it.-” 

Within this restored larger Doukhoborism, age and functional 
organizations were gradually developed. A Union of Young 
Doukhobors has its affiliations in each settlement, and sponsorship 
of certain social meetings come from this youth organization. It 
embraces all single young people over school age, and is deemed 
to be the medium for reclaiming them after their exposure to secular 
influences in public school. The spontaneity of the revival of 
traditional Doukhoborism among young- people has in many 
localities been dampened by too great interference or comment by 
older people, perhaps grandparen^xather than parents. 

Following a “suggestion” from Peter Verigin Jr., the Society of 
“Named Doukhobors” was redivided in 1932 into Community and 
Farmer Sections, which were to meet separately. Peter often 
maintained during his legal troubles in 1932 that not t^ie Community 
people but the Farmers were really his loyal followers. The fact 
that only the individuals of this group had appreciable sums of 
money to place at the disposal of their leader at any time may be 
significant in understanding his attitude. 
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S. Sorts of Freedom Movement 

In r£s^or^£_tc?,jiis-evident increase in secularization, the Sons 
or~Freedom movement was revived. Such a movement includes, 
potentially at least, all Doukhobors in times of stress. In the eyes 
of the Sons of Freedom most members of the Doukhobor sect have 
fallen into worldly error. 

A rather small group of Doukhobor fanatics living in one or two 
villages in the Swan River Valley and later near Thrums and Grand 
Forks, B.C., the Sons of Freedom had from time to time engaged 
in overt conflict with Community officials and with Canadian 
society as represented by the police. Their custom of sometimes 
discarding their clothing in public was at first- in line with their 
tenet of entire freedom from the restraints of civilization. But 
occasional prosecution led to the adoption of nude demonstrations 
as an effective method of protest against people and institutions 
in an “intolerant and misguided world”. After the' war these 
small colonies of fanatics consisted largely of old people who were 
veterans of prairie persecutions and pilgrimages. It is not out of 
reason to suggest that if they had been left undisturbed, the Sons 
of Freedom group might have died out or at least dwindled to still 
smaller proportions. 

Yet in the summer of 1932, nearly 1,000 Doukhobors in jails 
o,r in other public institutions in Saskatchewan and British Columbia 
confessed adherence to the Sons of Freedom movement. Nearly 
all of these people- were comparatively recent recruits from Com¬ 
munity or Independent groups, in whom the embers of fanaticism 
have been fanned within the past ten years and more particularly 
since 1927, In an earlier period during the epidemic of school 
arson, when the Sons of Freedom attained notoriety in pleading 
innocence, there does not appear to have been any appreciable 
- growth in their numbers. Indeed, Peter Verigin Jr. tried to bring 
the fanatics into the new Doukhoborism, by commending their 
zeal and using their name to adorn the very select of his followers. 
For a time the slogan, “The Sons of Freedom will never be the slaves 
of corruption!” was displayed prominently on platforms where 
'Peter spoke in all three provinces. But he soon found that the 
fanatics interpreted,their name and beliefs too literally, and they 
were eventually left to their own devices. Other Doukhobor 
groups may have contributed to Verigin’s change of attitude, which 
took the form of denying to the fanatics the right to the designation 
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“Sons of Freedom”. Since his early disillusionment, Peter and his 
followers, whether Community Doukhobors or Independents, have 
been more bitter and outspoken against the fanatics than have 
non-Doukhobors. 

And so the basis for the rapid growth of the so-called fanatic 
group was laid. Verigin’s thoroughgoing plans for the financial 
rehabilitation of the Community, meant heavy burdens on the 
villages and their members, and left them few savings apart from 
“dishonest” accumulations and a theoretical share in the C.C.U.B. 
itself. ■ Even in the years of high prices, 1928 and 1929, some of the 
“Families” found it difficult to meet their assessments and since 
then the situation has become acute. Positive discontent developed 
in some of the communes which were situated on marginal land in 
British Columbia With Sons of Freedom in mind, the C.C.U.B. 
promulgated specific rules that any member who refused to send his 
'Children to school or who refused to pay his assessment automatic¬ 
ally forfeited his membership and rights. Thus when some of the 
Community people rationalized their difficulties in meeting the 
money demands of the central office by conscientious objection to 
all taxes and to private ownership of land, they thereby indicated 
their sympathies with tlie Sons of Freedom group. If they were a 
minority in a given neighbourhood, successful eviction often led 
them to seek a haven in one of the established Sons of Freedom 
colonies.: If they represented a growing local attitude, it was not 
many .seasons till-their whole .district had “gone fanatic”, and 
through passive resistance defied eviction by- the Community. 
Their children did not attend school and mysterious fires destroyed 
some of the school buildings. 

More than one clash with police and school authorities centred 
around organized truancy and nude demonstrations,-- and such 
behaviour soon became standard devices of protest against the 
Community group. The federal legislature attempted to deal 
with the “Doukhobor problem”, in July 1931, by amending the 
criminal code so as to provide a maximum penalty of three years’ 
imprisonment for those who were convicted of nude demonstra¬ 
tions.-’ It appears to be a part of public policy in British Columbia 
to deal consistently with further offences of this sort. 

The rift between the Community and certain of its former members 
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emerged into overt conflict early in 1932. Some Sons of Freedom 
tried to emphasize their views by stripping in the face of the 
C.C.U.B. officials who tried to evict them. Arrests took place 
which led to further demonstrations on the part of Doukhobor 
sympathizers, and therewith to further arrests. 

The nudist movement gathered strength during six weeks, so 
that it not only became a true test of fellowship among the Sons 
of Freedom to be arrested for nudity, but various Doukhobors 
whose fanatic leanings had not been suspected by their closest 
neighbours were imbued with its fervour and hastened to the scenes 



of the weekly Sunday parades in British Columbia. The conflict 
was repeated on a lesser scale in eastern Saskatchewan where 
most of the offenders received sentences of only three months. 
Several hundred adults in British Columbia, however, were sen¬ 
tenced to three years’ penal servitude, and their children were 
placed in provincial institutions. Thus the entir^ family life of 
these people has been disrupted. Men and women are segregated 
in prison camps, and it is difficult to predict how strong or defiant 
their attitude of conflict will be upon their release in 1935 or 
earlier.There is reason to believe that the rift between the Sons 
of Freedom and other Doukhobors is more apparent than real. 
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but whether in the immedi-aic future t^i^'plics a renewal oK^jic 
general movement toward “fanaticism” is open to question-: 

9. Conclusion 

It is quite apparent that Independents are more secular in outlook 
than are the Community people, but their degree of assimilation 
varies for different communities. There are numerous “autono¬ 
mous” Independent communities in Saskatchewan where members 
are more influenced by Canadian institutions and attitudes than 
by those of the Community Doukhobors. But in British Columbia 
the Independent farmers are for the most part conscious of sectarian 
dominance for they are small minorities in Doukhobor areas. 
Additional barriers to the more rapid and thorough-going assimi¬ 
lation of British Columbia and Alberta Independents are found in 
the very contour of the country which makes for small homogeneous 
settlements. Then too, there is the traditional status of interloper 
rather than of pioneer, vyjllich attaches to all Doukhobors in these ’ 
two wgstej-n provinces.^ Yet these Independents comprise the 
largest" gftoup of Doukhobors in Canada (see Table XX). Their 
number constitutes the main index of Doukhobor readjustment to 
conditions in highly competitive and individualistic Canadian 
communities. The residue of Community members, too, have 
made their peace in many ways with the economic and social world, 
which has surrounded and penetrated the majority of their com¬ 
munities. 




PART II 

the MENNONEfES 
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CHAPTER V 

RECURRENT MIGRATION IN THE LIFE 
OF THE SECT 


1. Inlroduction—Mennonite Origins 

T he movement of Mennonites to the Canadian prairies 
resembles in some respects the-settlement of French-CanT 
dians, Germans, and members of other ethnic groups in th'is 
same area at a later date. In each case the settlement was of a 
group character and was made in isolated sections of the pioneer 
fringe. The settlers in each case possessed a high degree of social 
unity, and were distinguished from their Anglo-Saxon neighbours 
by language, religion, and other cultural heritages. 

More significant for this study, however, are those sectarian 
characteristics of the Mennonites which set them apart from the 
French-Canadian and German groups. Mennonite settlement in 
Canada is merely the most recent phase in the history of a sect 
which, during four hundred years, has passed through recurring 
cycles of unrest and migration to isolated areas. In their theocratic 
government and their traditional pattern of village settlement, the 
Mennonites resemble the Doukhobors and the Mormons discussed 
elsewhere in this volume; they differ fr«m the Doukhobors,. how¬ 
ever, in that during the past century they have not practised ex¬ 
tensive communal ownership of land or goods. 

Because the sect plays a prominent role in Canadian- group 
settlement, a brief analysis of its nature seems essential. Sects 
emerge in those periods of unrest when the rigid formalism and 
authority of existing institutiona/^re challenged. Those restless 
members who become susceptible, to the fervent appeals of new 
leaders find themselves swept into the vortex of a religious move¬ 
ment out of which emerges a new “way of life” and new forms 
of religious organization. This “way of life” includes the set of 
practices and the beliefs which support them and, if these practices 
are found to be at variance with the existing mores, the members 
of the sect may be persecuted by supporters of the established 
institutions. Such persecution, however, usually enhances the 
sect’s solidarity and heightens its intolerance of the tenets of 
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outsiders, which the true sectarian views as wholly wrong and with 
which there must be no compromise. Nevertheless, the “world” 
from which it has withdrawn threatens, in many subtle ways, to 
enter the sect, destroy its doctrinal purity, and bring compromise 
and schism. The danger of such penetration is not great during 
the earlier stages of its development when group feeling is intense, 
but this initial fervour recedes as “its way of life” grows more rigid 
and formal. Furthermore, some sectarians become prosperous and, 
in consequence, are more likely to be tolerated by their “worldly” 
neighbours. Certain of these sectarians, in turn, become somewhat 
ashamed of the fanatical views of their fellows and forsake them 
to form more liberal religious groups. 

The major task of sectariahdeaders is to hold such disintegrating 
tendeiicies in check. They attempt to do so by employing devices 
which will isolate -their brethren more completely from contacts 
with outsiders. This isolation is secured in fullest measure through 
Inducing the sect to migrate to, some remote region. Where such a 
departure is not feasible, they may increase the present barriers 
of separation by enjoining the members of the sect to trade, marry, 
and play within the group. Their leaders, also, cause greater 
significance to be attached to symbols and rituals understood and 
used only by members of the sect. By such means they hope to 
keep the sect introspective and devout. When all other devices 
fail, excommunication can be used to exclude the non-conformists. 
With the extension of modern means of communication and trans¬ 
portation, continued isolation for any group becomes extremely 
unlikely and its absorption by the larger community is almost 
inevitable. 

The Mennonite group originated early in the sixteenth century, 
during that period of turbulent social unrest out of which came the 
religious movements constituting the Protestant Reformation. 
The movements of Luther and Calvin were merely the most obvious 
of these. The many dissenting groups, moreover, could not long 
maintain order within their own ranks; they had defended the 
liberty of the individual conscience against the compulsions of 
constituted authority and must needs suffer the divisive results 
of their teachings. The original sects split into sub-sects, which 
waged war on each other, and only after a century of dissension 
did some semblance of religious order crystallize out of the turmoil. 

Amid these conditions, the Mennonite sect grew up as a direct 
off-shoot of the Roman Catholic Church. Its leader, ■ Menno 
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Simons, and liis chief lieutenants had.been members of the Catholic 
clerg)^, but in 1537 they were drawn into the Protestant current 
of the times. Leaving his parish of Witmarsum in Holland and 
with a price on his head, Menno Simons became an itinerant 
preacher in Holland and northern Germany. In many places he 
succeeded in establishing bands of followers in spite of severe 
resistance, if not actual persecution. In most cases they were 
able to escape detection by secret meetings and a simple form of 
worship which afforded no material evidence against them should 
they be interrupted-at their devotions. Before his death in 1561, 
Menno Simons had the satisfaction of seeing his sect securely 
established. 

In the beginning, the organization of the sect was extremely 
loose and each local group was almost entirely autonomous both in 
organization and doctrine. As the group grew in numbers and 
importance, a movement was initiated toward closer integration 
of'its various parts. This resulted at length in the Dortrecht 
Confession of Faith, which, since its first appearance in 1632, has 
been the supreme doctrinal authority of the sect. Of its theological 
doctrines, it may be said that they were sufficiently unusual to 
incur the wrath, not merely of Catholics, but of Calvinists and 
Lutherans as well. In matters of moral conduct they preached 
an austerity not unlike that of the Puritans or the Quakers. An 
article of their faith which has been of. great significance in their 
later history is that which concerns the use of violence: 

... we should not provoke or do violence to any man •. . . even, when neces¬ 
sary, to flee for the Lord’s sake from one country to another and take patiently 
the spoiling of our goods, but to do violence to no man.* 

This clause, which makes it impossible for a Mennonite to bear 
arms, has been a prolific source of conflict. Other articles of 
Mennonite belief concern their refusal to swear oaths,'the election' 
of unpaid ministers and other cliurch officers, the exhortation of 
humility, and the avoidance of display. The evident similarities 
between Mennonite and Quaker doctrines are probably due in 
part to certain early contacts which are known to have occurred 
between the two movements. 

The early life of the sect was stirred by the constant threat of 
persecution. Many Mennonites were able to meet this danger 
by secret meetings, others were either unable or did not wish to 

'■’d. K. CasscI, Uislory o! ihf 'MrnnoniUJ (Philadelphia: 1838), p. 36, 
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n-sori lo this expedient, and adopted the alternative of migration 
to a new region. When the new liomc in its turn proved inliospit- 
ablc to their faith, they moved on once more. Thus there developed 
a tradition of migration as a means of meeting group crises, a 
tradition which still persists. Aligration plays a dual role in the 
life of the sect: it is a means of avoiding real or fancied persecution, 
and it is also a means of isolating the group by removing it from 
inroads of a secular civilization. 

2. Early Migrations of the Sect 

Early persecutions of the sect resulted in the migration of many 
of its members and a consequent wide dispersion of Mennonites 
throughout the countries of Europe. shall restrict our dis¬ 

cussion to the ancestors of the Western Canadian Mennonites, 
that is, those who were migrants to East Prussia and later to 
Russia. Invited by Prussian noblemen who desired industrious 
farmers for their estates, the Mennonites of northern Germany 
and Holland were granted important concessions, the most signi¬ 
ficant of which, from the Mennonite point of view, were exemption 
from military service and the right to their own schools and 
churches. The' Mennonites proved themselves adept at the 
drainage and cultivation of waste land, and speedily became the 
wealthiest group in the country. 

During and after the reign of Frederick the Great, however, the 
Prussian ruling class came to fear that the growth of the Mennonite 
population might weaken the military power of the state. The 
Mennonites were accordinglj^'subjected to heavy taxes and other 
burdensome restrictions. They recalled the experiences of their 
people during the past two centuries when they had escaped 
similar persecution by migration, and they began to look around 
for a new home. By a fortunate coincidence, Catherine of Russia 
had just decided to open up large stretches of agricultural land in 
southern Russia and sought settlers with agricultural experience. 
She offered the Mennonites free land, exemption fror^ military 
service, and educationaf and religious liberty. Her invitation was 
well received, and resulted in the movement of some 8,000 Menno¬ 
nites to Russia between 1787 and 1840. With the establishment 
of the Mennonites in Russia we enter a new cycle of development. 

3. Migration from Russia to Manitoba' 

The migrants settled in two large colonies on the lower Dnieper 
near the Sea of i\zov. The soil of this level treeless steppe was 
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fertile and well suited to the production of wheat, oats, barley, 
and hay. The Mennonites were on the frontier of settlement and 
had no neighbours to the south except roving bands of Tartars. 
Their distance from the St. Petersburg authorities allowed them 
a large measure of local autonomy and enabled them to set up their 
own institutions. 

They dwelt in farm villages, the characteristic features of which- , 
will be discussed in the next chapter. Tlie government of eac'H^ 
village was carried on by a chief magistrate {dir Schulze) and'by 
village meetings in which landholders only took part. Closely 
integrated with the pattern of village settlement was the Men- 
nonite church. Nearly every village had its simple frame “meeting 
house”; in which worship was conducted in the traditional way. 
Choirs, organs, fervent preaching, or any other Innovation was 
frowned on; long sermons were read from manuscripts. Ministers 
received no special training, served without pay, and were elected 
by the congregation for life. The school was an arm of the church 
which, in the main, was developed to perpetuate the German 
language and the Mennonite religion. The curriculum, therefore, 
consisted of reading, writing, and ciphering, together with much 
memorizing of the catechism and of Scriptural verses. The church 
stood out as the central interest in the life of the community. 
Religious gatherings were almost the only community gatherings. 
Church discipline covered all spheres of life and delinquents might 
be punished by the elders with the church ban, and, since this 
meant business and social ostracism, it was almost invariably 
effective in bringing the offender to terms. 

Under their theocratic system the Mennonites prospered; by 
1870 their number had increased to 45,000 and th^were much weal¬ 
thier than their Russian neighbours. Population pressure’forced 
the purchase of “daughter colonies” in other parts of south 
Russia to which young landless Mennonites might migrate. 

With the passing of time, religious life of the Old Colony church 
tended to become severely formal.^ This formalism led to the 
splitting-off of groups which desired a more fervent type of church 
life. Still others, owing to their increased wealth and toleration, 
found liberal religious groupings' more congenial. As early as 
1830 a group, which opposed the assumption of temporal power 
by the church, formed a new organization, the Kleine Gemeinde. 

In the sixties another strong evangelical movement resulted in 
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the formation of the Briider Gemeinde (Alennonite Brethren), 
who accepted and baptized members only after proof of their 
conversion. Both of these movements were partially fostered by 
influences operating upon the sect from without, and particularly 
by the reading of non-Meiinonite religious literature. The found¬ 
ing of daughter colonies added also to the number of religious’ 
subdivisions. As the organization of the Alennonite church is 
highly decentralized or congregational in form, the daughter-colony 
churches tended to become independent! of the mother churches 
both in administration and in spirit. The Bergthaler congregation, 
in particular, came in time to be recogn^ed as a separate and 
advanced branch of the Alennonite churclu 

Other liberal trends began to appear in the area after 1840. 
A group of progressive Alennonites undertook to raise the standard 
of education and within twenty years they had established three 
teacher’s training colleges in the colonies. The same group was 
largely responsible for the introduction of improved agricultural 
methods. As prosperity increased, certain members of the group .. 
became wealthy enough to purchase large estates outside of the 
villages, and the latter began to diminish in importance. At the 
same time vacant lands surrounding the Alennonite colonies had 
been filling up with settlers, considerable numbers of Russians 
were hired to work on the large Alennonite farms, and contact 
with the outside world steadily iricreased. It seemed, indeed, 
as if the sect were about to be swallowed up by the secular culture 
surrounding it. 

-The whole Alennonite situation came to a climax when the 
Czar in 1870 decided on a thorough Russianization of all his people. 
Exemption from military service was to be abolished. Local 
governmental autonomy must be replaced by direct control from 
St. Petersburg. Russian was to become the universal language 
of school instruction and German instruction was to cease. To 
the Alennonites these regulations, particularly those which con¬ 
cerned military service, were a direc^ assault upon their religious 
convictions. Sectarian fervour was rekindled, and from 1870 to 
1873 delegation after delegation waited on the Czar and his ministers 
in the hope of obtaining some modification of the proposed legis¬ 
lation. In the end, significant concessions were obtained. Some 
German language instI^uction was to be retained in the Alennonite 
schools, and Alennoifites were to be permitted to perform forestry 
service in lieu of military training. This brought a cleavage be- 
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lu-ccii the majority of the group, who were willing to accept the 
concessions offered, and a minority of irreconcilable traditionalists, 
whose consciences would not permit them to make any compromise 
whatever. 

This latter group, the most orthodox members of the sect and 
numbering approximately 15,000, looked for some avenue of 
escape from an intolerable situation. Hence in 1873 a number of 
delegates were despatched to North America to seek a suitable 
location for new settlements. They were instructed: (a) to secure 
fertile land at a reasonable price, (b) this land must be sufficiently 
isolated to make group settlement possible, (c) an attempt should 
be made to secure promises from the governments of Canada and 
the United States concerning liberty of language, education, and 
religion, and exemption from military service. 

The delegSteSvexamined land on the western frontier from 
AA'innipeg^to Karisas. The land on the Canadian side did not 
impress them as favourably as that further south, but the Canadian 
government was willing to concede all their demands for sectarian 
freedom, while no similar concessions could be obtained from the 
government of the United States. This meant a certain selection 
of migrants to each of the two countries. Those who placed 
fertile land above complete sectarian freedom went to the United 
States, while those who insisted upon religious liberty at any price 
came to Canada. This meant that Manitoba received, for the 
most part, very conservative and orthodox Mennonites, although 
moderately liberal elements were to be found among them. 

The movement to Canada was stimulated by an agent of the 
Dominion Immigration Department, William Hespeler, who during 
1872 and 1873 travelled extensively through the Mennonite villages 
of Russia giving advice and encouragement to the would-be 
migrants.’ Financial assistance, largely in form of passage loans, 
came from widely scattered sources—Tolstoyans, Quakers, and 
Mennonites in. other parts of the world, particularly in Ontario. 
The majority of the immigrants to Manitoba arrived during 1874 
and 1875, though a slight trickle of migration continued until 
1879. By that year over 1,400 families, largely from the daughter 
colonies of Bergthal, Borsenko, and Fuerstenland, had settled in 
southern Manitoba. 
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4. Migration from Caiiada to Mexico 
- Conditions in Manitoba were strikingly favourable for the 
reproduction of the, community organization which had charac- 
terized the sect in Russia. The Mennonites were in possession of 
a compact land area, within which they had complete autonomy 
concerning religion, education, and local government. They 
enjoyed a high degree of isolation and save for the French-Canadians 
along the Red River and a few scattered English in the Pembina 
Mountains, they had no neighbours. Nor were they in grave 
danger of being influenced by the culture of the small Canadian 
town; from the centre of the West Reserve it was 30 miles to 
Emerson or Nelsonville, and 45 miles to Morris, while the railway 
was several hundred miles distant. 

Mennonite farm villages were established and land allotted to 
-individuals. As a bishop and several ministers had come with 
the migrants, most of the villages soon hadjchurches. A private 
school, too, was set up in each villag^ almost at the beginning.- 
Local government and agricultural cooperation on a village basis 
were other phases of the institutional structure of the area. After 
a few hard years,-the economic status of the Reserve improved 
rapidly, and by 1890 the group was well on the way toward repaying 
the loans from the Dominion government and from private bene¬ 
factors, who had made the migration possible. 

However, the supremacy of the traditional culture was short¬ 
lived, for non-Mennonite settlers rapidly surrounded the Reserve. 
The coming of the railway brought the small Canadian town into 
the Reserve to compete with the village as a community centre. 
Public schools began to displace the private schools, and won in- . 
creased support of the more progressive groups in the community. 
Canadian commercial facilities, governmental services, and other 
secular institutions sprang up. Canadian culture vvas diffused 
throughout the community through many channels, making it 
constantly more Canadian and less Mennonite. 

This “peaceful penetration” of the sect by the “world” might 
have continued indefinitely had a crisis not been precipitated by 
Canadian educational authorities, particularly in the province of 
'Manitoba.^ The Great War brought a violent reaction against 


^ This crista I's bound up with the aeparat 
in Manitoba from 1870 until the cloae of the ua 
ment and the Mennonites were only one part of, 
Canadian insistence on the guarantees in cduca 
1870. ' Furthermore,)^he Mennonites mainlaino 


of 1914-1918. Conflicts between the provincial gover 
•.e larger issue which developed as a result of the Frenc 
onal matters as laid down in the Manitoba School A< 
that the Dominion government {Continued on next_pai 
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all things German, and military organizations and the press 
brought pressure to bear on the provincial government to suppress 
the teaching of the German language. Laws which were to 
eliminate the use of German in both public and private schools 
were enacted. 

Conservative and progressive Mennonites alike were opposed 
to this edict. German was associated intimately with their 
religion, and the conservatives felt that if this language were lost 
the transmission of their faith to succeeding generations would be 
hindered greatly. The law, too, seemed to be in direct contra¬ 
vention of the privileges granted to them by the Dominion govern- 
. ment in 1873. Schools, which had become public, were again 
made private by Mennonites, who hoped by this means to escape 
the full force of the law. 

For some time the government pursued a policy of watchful 
waiting. When the trend toward private schools and the con¬ 
tinuation of German instruction became clearly evident, however, 
more stringent laws were enacted. The establishment of a public 
school in every district was made compulsory. W'here the residents 
of the district would not assume the function'of school trusteeship, 
^ .the Department of Education was empowered to act as an official 
trustee,yerect a school, hire a teacher, and levy taxes upon the 
vy residents'. 


This positive action brought out a division of opinion in the Men- 
nonite community. The more liberal groups, which had come to 
use English increasingly, could conceive of a separation between 
the, German language and the Mennonite religion, and of the 
perpetuation of the latter without the former. Rather than bear 
the double cost of public and private schools they were willing to 
accept the new law. But to the Old Colonists, the loss of the 
German language was also a blow to their religion. They would 
make no compromises, and refused to cooperate in the new arrange¬ 
ment. 

The result was that a number of schools, particularly those in 
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the railway towns, passed peaceably over into the new regime, and' 
were never in the hands of official trustees. In the Old Colonist 
villages, however, the government had to appoint official trustees, 
to erect school buildings, and to hire teachers. The attempt was 
made to secure Mennonite teachers wherever possible; but as the 
supply of qualified Mennonite teachers was too limited, Canadian; 
teachers were frequently engaged. The fact that certain of these 
teachers were ex-soldiers intensified the ill-feeling already aroused. 

There arose now the anomalous situation of schools erected and 
staffed by taxpayers’ money but havdng no pupils. The Old 
Colonists continued to maintain a private school in each village, 
to send their children to it, and to bear the additional cost of the 
public school as a vexatious burden placed upon their shoulders 
by the government. A typical experience is that of Mr. N., a 
Mennonite, who became teacher in the public school at .^Itbergthal 
in the first year after the passing of the new School Act; 

When I hoisted the flag on the first of September, there wasn’t a child in 
school. The old people got together, fixed up a log cabin and hired a private 
teacher for tlie 45 children of the district. They paid liim the same salary 1 
was getting—JiSO a month. But I stuck to.it and hoisted that flag every one 
of the 202 days but I did not have one pupil.^ 

Faced with persistent non-cooperation, the provincial govern¬ 
ment accepted the logical consequences of its position and took a 
final step. Legislation was passed making attendance at public 
schools compulsory and punishing by fines and imprisonment 
parents who refused to comply with the school law. There was 
an epidemic of fining in Manitoba during 1920 and 1921, and a 
half-dozen Mennonite preachers were jailed for a time at Winnipeg. 

How was this crisis to be met? It was obviously both absurd 
and costly to continue paying fines year after year. The definition 
of their plight as “persecution” revived rnemories of migrations 
by which former group crises had been met. Many who in more 
tranquil times had almost forgotten that they were Mennonites 
had their fervour rekindled. Migration became the topic of the 
day. Emissaries travelled to South America, Mexico, and the 
United States. Everywhere they received promises of religious 
and educational toleration, and in the end, the majority of the 
delegates reported that the cheapest and most suitable land was 
to be found in Mexico. 
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Again migration became a reality. There is evidence that 
religious leaders had become alarmed at the encroachments of 
Canadian culture in the Reserve and at the decline of their own 
influence, and that they desired the seclusion of a more isolated 
region. Other more secularly-minded men were interested in the 
movement: some had invested in Mexican real estate at a low 
figure and anticipated sizeable- profits; others appear to have 
received promises of commissions from transportation companies 
if they could secure emigrants. The fact that the Old Colonists 
lived in village groups facilitated the spread of the movement 
through contagion and also made material preparation for the 
journey easier. Many villages lost almost their entire population 
through emigration. Eighteen families out of 29 left Blumenort, 
20 out of 28 went from Reinland, and Rosengart lost 28 out of 30. 
Those who remained behind preferred payment of fines to the cost 
and inconvenience of migration, or decided to cast in their lot with 
the liberals and accept the new situation. Between 1922 and 
1925 some 4,000 Old Colonists left the West Reserve in Manitoba. 

The trend of events in Saskatchewan was similar. A news item 
of March 31, 1921, at Hague, Saskatchewan, stated that 60 Men- 
nonites had just paid a fine of 31,000 and that one had been sen¬ 
tenced to thirty days in the Prince Albert jail. But here the 
conflict was not so severe, since the Saskatchewan Old Colonists 
were not so completely sectarian in outlook as their Manitoba 
brethren. The Saskatchewan government, realizing the nature 
of the group with which it had to deal and the probable results 
of drastic action, was inclined to avoid a direct clash. The result 
was that the emigration from Saskatchewan was-small, totalling 
approximately 1,000. 

While the movement made possible a renewed life for the sect 
in Mexico, it dealt a death blow to the Mennonite sect in the Prairie 
Provinces. The sectarian “core” of the Mennonite communities 
was removed and large tracts of land in the very centre of the old 
Reserves were left vacant. These land were taken up, partly by 
those liberal Mennonites who did not migrate, and partly by new 
immigrants from Russia who were even more progressive in their 
outlook than the liberal Canadian Mennonites. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNITY PATTERN AND SOCIAL 
ORGANIZATIONS OF THE MENNONITES IN 
THE PRAIRIE REGION 


/. Geographic Base and Population Elements 


T he Mennonite migration to. the Prairie Provinces, like tliat 
of the Doukhobors, was jhe result of a crisis in the life of the 
sect in Russia. Further similarities between these groups 
are seen in the fact that both received financial help from benevo¬ 
lent outsiders, and encouragement and assistance from the Canadian 
government. On the other hand the settlement of the Mennonites 
differed from that of German Catholics in that it was not primarily 
a “promoted” movement, in the sense that individual families 
came in response to propaganda by land companies. Again, there 
was a contrast with Frcnch-Canadian settlement in that no coureurs- 
de-bois went ahead to open the. way, no missionary priests pushed 
into unknown territory to establish missions. Aloreover, the entry 
of the Alennonites was not a gradual process. The hitherto-empty 
prairie was occupied overnight, as it were,-by thousands of Alen- 
norutes vvho had arrived with their wives, children, and household 
goods. 

Two tracts of land were set aside by the Canadian government 
for the A'lennonites; the “East Reserve” included 8 townships to 
the east of the Red River some 35 miles southeast of Winnipeg; 
the “West Reserve” comprised 17 townships west of the Red River 
along the international boundary. In order to unify our discussion 
we shall follow the fortunes of the West Reserve only. The form 
of this Reserve is indicated on Figure 17. Beginning some 6 miles 
west of the Red River, it e.xtended westward 30 miles to within a 
few miles of the Pembina Mountains. From the internaticfiial 
boundary on the south it extended north 18 miles. The area is 
level prairie land, devoid of native trees; the soil, a medium loam, 
is uniform throughout except for wet clay loam in the northeast 
corner and patches of light soil along the southern edge. The land 
is naturally fertile and almost every acre is arable. The annual 
rainfall (16-18 inches) and the growing season (150-170 days) 
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are well suited to producing wheat and coarse grains. Noxious 
weeds are not unduly prevalent and grasshopper invasions, while . 
they do occur, are relatively rare. The eastern and northern 
portions of the Reserve were most readily accessible' from Emerson 
or Winnipeg. Wood and water were essential, however, and were 
most plentiful in the Pembina Mountains' to the west. Accord¬ 
ingly the first settlement was made in the'^ southwest part of the 
area. There, encircling the village of Reinland, some 40 other 
villages quickly sprang up. Their name's are reminiscent of 
Russia (Chortitz, Bcrgthal, Halbstadt), or\ are of a descriptive 
character—Blumenort (place of flowers), Rcinland (pure land), 
Neuhpffung (new hope). Since the farm village was centra! in 
Mennonite agricultural development and comipunity organization, ■. 
the latter part of this chapter will be devoted', to its examination. 

The isolation of the area has already been indicated, the nearest 
market was 80 miles away in Winnipeg and tihe nearest railway 
point was Moorhead, North Dakota. At Moorhead the migrants 
embarked on flat-bottomed boats and proceeded down the Red 
River as far as Emerson, wdiere they left the boat and trekked _ 
westward across the prairie to their new home.', The migration 
was of a distinctly communal type. ..Entire villages migrated, 
bringing with them their materia! possessions, t!)eir community 
leaders and institutions, and even their debts, '.The Bergthal 
colony, for example, 

• . . decided that all would mierate, rich and poor alike. Tlic rich were la.'ced 
a certain amount to pay for the paiisagc across to .tmerica of'the poor, hll 
the debts owing to one another, and all. mutual obligations . . . would . be 
transferred to their new home.’ ' , - 


The original movement differed, then,dn two respects fronUthe 
majority of settlements on the pioneer fringe; (a) it was a migration 
of families, (b) it was, in addition, a homogeneous settlement, 
other population elements being almost non-existent in the area 
during the first decade. In facing the difficulties of pioneer life 
in a strange land, the Mennonites were left quite free to develop 
their own forms of community life.- 


^ C. II. Smith. The of ihe Russian J^iinnon 'xtes (Scottd.T)c, Pa.: Mcfuionhc Puhlislnng House. 

19J2), p. 96. ^ ^ . ; ’ . ■ ■ . ' • . ' 

1901. The 18S1 Census for Maniloba—takcn three years .after the majority of the colonists had arrived 

municipalities totalled 6,682, includinj: 3,627 males and 3,055 females. The resulting se.x ratio of only 
118 males per hundred females, giv’cs quantitative evidence that family migration raihcr lhan.that of 
adult males was typical of these Mennonites. 
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2. The Farm Village and Agricultural Production 

The iMennonite village does not seem to have been distinctive 
of the sect, but was an adaptation of the Russian and Polish farm 
village. Each A'lennonite village in Russia comprised between 20 
and 50 farms of 60 dessiatines (about 175 acres) each. Land was 
divided into strips, and each owner’s strips were scattered through¬ 
out the whole laud-base of the village. These strips were fre¬ 
quently rc-distributcd in order that all should share equally in 
good and poor land. Tenure was individualistic in the sense that 
each man cultivated, reaped, and enjoyed the produce of his own 
land. There were, to be sure, certain common granaries for lean 
years and for the relief of the poor, and also corrimon pastures and 
hayfields. These provisions, however, were very far from con¬ 
stituting a system of communism, and it was quite possible for 
great inequalities of wealth to develop. Thus, a group of wealthy 
proprietors did emerge, owning large estates apart from the village 
system. At the other e.xtreme, growth of population, together with 
the custom that farms could not be divided on the death of the 
owner, produced an increasing number of landless persons.’ Unless 
these migrated to one of the “daughter colonies”, they had to 
work for wages on one of the larger farms. The trend in Russia, 
then, was away from the original Christian brotherhood towards 
a type of community in which the large landholders were the most 
Influential members of the church. Of course the growth of large- 
scale farming contributed greatly to the material prosperity of 
the Mennonite.s. By 1870 they were far in advance of their Russian 
neighbours in agricultural methods and.farm investment. 

In Manitoba they commenced farming with an equal distribution 
of land among all families. Village areas were laid out by the central 
authorities of the group and from 20 to 30 congenial families took 
pos.sessinn of each of these areas. Since a householder was entitled 
to 160 acres of land, each village occupied an area varying from 5 
to 7 square miles, and villages were seldom more than 2 or 3 miles 
apart (Fig. 19). 

The form of the village may be illustrated by a description of 
Rosengart (Fig. 18) founded in 1875 immediately to the south of 
Reinland. Its 16 families took possession of la tract of land 2 miles 
square. Flouse-lots were laid out on both sides of a section line 
near the centre of this tract and the result was a straggling village 
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extending for a half-mile on cither side of a broad main street-. 
The village was at first composed of two parallel rows of mud huts; 
in time, however, frame houses and barns were CQT^fucted and 
trees were planted along the main street and aroujid-the houses. 
Four quarter sections, immediately to the south of the village, 
were set aside as a common hayfield and pasture where cattle 
were^tended by the village herdsman. Each of'the remaining-3- 
sections were divided into 'V0 
strips and each family received 
a strip in each section, so dis¬ 
tributed that all fared equally 
well as to quality of land and 
distance from the.village. 

This village arrangement had 
certain obvious idisadvantages. 

It meant that each farm operator 
must travel somewhat farther to 
his work than would have been 
necessary had he lived on his 
own quarter section. There was 
the further inconvenience of 
each man’s holdings being in 3 
different sections. Yet during the 
period of pioneer ecopomy, this 
form of settlement encouraged 

community cooperation in erect- divydld^'ntVBVrips.'.... ° 

ing houses, barns, mills, schools, 

and churches. It promoted the loan and barter of animals, seed, 
and farm equipment. Aid in'times of distress was facilitated by 
the physical proximity of the pioneer dwellings. Common pastures 
and hayfiel’ds made for convenience and a saving of labour. In 
the absence of specialized economic services within the-Reserve, 
the villages became centres for certain basic services; a steam flour¬ 
mill was built at Blumenort; .Reinland and Rosenthal boasted 
wind-driven mills, and^logs brought from the Pembina Mountains 
or from North Dakota were fashioned into rough lumber by 
village saw-mills. Country stores with a_ restricted range of 
- commodities were established in very early days in Blumenort, 
Neuanlage, and Reinland, the latter village having at one time 2 
such stores. Merchandise fdr these stores was hauled from Emer- 
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J. Tlu Farm and Social Organtzaliun 

Important as was the role of tlie village in relation to agricultural 
production, its greatest significance is undoubtedly found , in the 
sphere of social organization. The village was the unit of church 
life, education, local government, and, since all were villagers, 
neighbourly relations were close and constant. During the years 
, when there were few contacts outside their own villages, these 
old-world heritages suffered little modification. 

Alost significant of the traditional institutions established on 
the village base was the Old Colony church. .Almost every village 
■ ' of importance had its unpainted frame ‘‘meeting house” in whiejr 
Sunday services of a very simple nature were conducted. Men, 
clad in black coats, sailor-like trousers, and, highrtopped boots, 
f)ccupied one side of the-church; women In conventional dress- 
aprons and shawls filled the other. All innovations such as choirs, 
organs, and fervent preaching were frowned upon. Sermons of 
, prodigious length were read monotonously in “high German” from 
manuscripts, but the uncomfortable, backless, wooden seats 
warded off drowsiness. Hymns were-sung from staffless books 
which had done service for two centuries. , 

Naturally enough the Mennonites set up the local political 
system with which they were most familiar. The chief magistrate 
(der Schulze), and his assistant, were elected every two years by 
the landholders. .An Oberschulze, with his office in Reinland, 
attended to matters of common concern'-‘to all villages,. Each 
■ vilh'fg'Q had its elected herdsman, and its fire-overseer who ad- 
.F 'ililnistercd a simple scheme of mutual fire insurance. The close 
cpnjif^''pion of yvis local government with the religious^fife'of the 
grciu^^s indicated by Srhith: , I 

The .\Iennonitc6 ^approached a theocracy in rneir form of government. The 
elders of the church, thongji-in no way organically cmnnectcd with the control 
of temporal affairs, yet e.terciscd great influence over matters of government, 
'(.•■specially in the case of schools which were closely affiliated with the church. 

. . . Out of the frequent meetings of the elders grew an institution known 
as the Church CounciT, whose chief business was supposedly ecclesiastical, but 
n Inch nevertheless _ often concerned itself with questions which today would 
clearly be classed as civil in their nature.* 

It .should perhaps be added that, sinpc only well-to-do men could 
afford to give the time necessary to the performance of the minister’s 
functions, these unpaid ministers were--usually elected with an eye 
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to their financial status. Tlius a class tinge was added to the 
theocratic government described by Smith. 

Schools, under the general^ supervisieJn of church officials, were 
soon established in most villages. The primary purpose of these 
schools was to perpetuate the;German language and the Mennonite 
religion. The curriculum, therefore, was much the same as that 
followed in the old colonies tn Russia. The teacher was, in most 
. cases, a married man who lived in the teacherage near the school; his 
meagre salary, paid largely in kind, was supplemented by an 
income from his other occupations as carpenter, shoemaker, or 
perhaps cowherd. In keepihg with European tradition, a teacher 
when once appointed usually remained'in'the same village for a 
long period. This practice, while it may have made for educational 
- stagnation, gave permanency to the pupil-teacher relationship. 

There were tw'o main considerations in the orthodox sectarian’s 
attitude toward the school. In the first place, he considered that 
a short period of formal education and a longer period of practical 
farm work served best to prepare the child for rural life. Back of 
tin’s theory was the fear that too long a school period would weaken 
the child’s attachment to the farm and the Mennonite religion. 
Secondly, he insisted that this formal education should be permeated 
' wdth religious ideas, so that the school, as-well as the church, would 
foster the sect’s ideals. 

[Our children] get in our scliools just the schooling which is required by them 
in the rural life we lead. . . . We liave the duty laid on our conscience to 
teach/tiiem both religious and secular truth as part of one whole, that they 
may /be hoh’ and good and loyal and diligent and unselfish and cooperative 
in al| tlicir relations to God and their fellow man. . . . Our schools are design¬ 
ed to fit the children to be good rural community citizens. . . . The result is that 
our heople from generation to generation continue to lead the simple life on the 
farnl and do not tend to go to the towns or cities. They arc taught to be con- 
tent\with the country and we can truthfully say that they arc.‘ 


There was no distinction between spiritual and tempri^al affairs 
since 'church control entered into all spheres of life. Church 
membetVw'ere forbidden to move from the villages into towns or 
onto individual farmsteads. Canadian fashions, modern houses, 
the English lan^agc, public schools, telephones, the holding of 
civic office, dancing, smoking, drinking—all these were “of the 
wmrld” and must be shunned by all good Alennonites. Excom¬ 
munication was still the final means of coercion. So severe was 

“ re Menmnilr Schools, presented to the members of tlie LeBisIntivc Assembly of 

Manitoba by the Reinland Old Colony Churcb. Feb. 1918 funorinted). 
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this penalty, that tlie threat of it alone was usually sufficient to 
enforce the precepts of the church. 

By 1880 the sectarian community pattern may be said to have 
reached its fullest development in Manitoba. The Mennonitc 
village still held to its customary functfons. . The wealth of the 
colony in livestock and buildings ha'ACmcreas^'rapidly and. its 
economic future seemed assured^, ^ife"'was simple^ andj^events 
moved slowly. There were no gatherings Qffe'uon-religlous charac¬ 
ter, and no frivolity in dress, manners, or conduct. The impact 
of the outside world was too slight during this early period to 
disturb the even tenor of their rural life. Education spread no 
new and disintegrating ideas in the colony, and children grew up 
in strict obedience to the patriarchal pattern of family life. As 
one elderly Mennonite remarked: “They learn'Gerhiah and 
religion, they are baptized into the church, they marry at twenty 
and settle on a farm—all goes as smoothly as a mill.” 

The omnipotence of the sect, however, was short-lived. At the 
very peak of.dts influence processes were at work making for its. 



s 


CHAPTER VH 

■ INVASION AND SUCCESSION 

1. The Commercial Village Succeeds the Mennonite Village 

T he first indication to the Mennonite community tliat it 
was part of a largcr world came with the entry of the railway 
into the Rescr\'c. Tlie tide of. settlement which swept 
westward over Manitoba after 1870 brought the railway to Winni¬ 
peg, and branch lines radiating from this centre were rapidly con¬ 
structed, The Mennonite area, with its agricultural potentialities, 
could not avoid being drawn into this expanding transportation 
network. Commercial villages sprang up at irregular intervals 
along the railway lines, and some of them were destined to expand 
into towns of considerable size. 

As early as 1882 the Canadian Pacific Railway line from Winnipeg 
to Morris was extended southward through the eastern part of the 
Reserve. The villages of Rosenfeld and Gretna appeared almost 
immediately, and in 1896 Altona sprang up midway between thenls 
In 1883 the railway was extended w'est from Rosenfeld along the 
northern edge of the Reserve, and in the same year the old rural 
hamlet of Nelsonville was hauled to the railway, to become in 
time the present town of Morden. . Along this railway appeared 
the villages of Plum Coulee in 1888, W’inkler in 1892, and Horndean 
in 1896. The construction of a branch line south from Morden 
through the western portion of the Reserve was completed in 
1907. These railway lines together with the international boundary 
to the south hemmed in the heart of the Old Colony on all sides. 

Morden, at the northwest corner of the settlement, grew rapidly 
into an independent trade centre with hotels, a bank, and a news¬ 
paper. Its population being almost entirely English-Canadian, 
it became the main centre for the diffusion of Canadian culture 
throughout the Reserve, .'\mong the “AIcnnonite towns” proper, 
Gretna and Winkler eventually assumed the lead, with Altona and 
Plum Coulee subordinate in size and trade. Rosenfeld. and 
Horndean have never become more than small hamlets providing 
basic, economic services. 

The railway with its subsidiary commercial villages brought the 
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economic life of the area in close touch with tliat of the rest of 
Canada. No longer'wa.s the Mennonite required to make a long 
journey over the “post road” in order to-ptirchase farm machinery, 
lumber, and furniture; the railway brought these services to his 
front door. Through the grain elevators along the railway, his 
wheat and oats went to world markets, and Winnipeg became an 
accessible market for his butter, cream, and livestock. 

The emergence of tliis wider economic integration wa.s accom¬ 
panied by e.xtensive changes in community organization. New 
commercial centres on the railway displaced the traditional Men¬ 
nonite villages as focuses of community life. The commercial 
services located in farm villages began to move into railway centres. 
The store at Neuanlage and the store and mill at Blumenort were 
transferred to Gretna. Whth the growth of Winkler, the mill and 
one of the stores in ’Reinland went out of business. Soon the 
largest churches and schools followed the economic services to 
railway points. Only the district schools and smaller churches 
remained in the farm villages. 

The Old Colony church was not unaware of this disruptive 
influence and endeavoured to combat it; its members were for¬ 
bidden to reside in any of the railway towns on pain of excommuni¬ 
cation. Nevertheless many did move into growing towns like 
Winkler. They'were duly excommunicated, but were able to asso¬ 
ciate themselves with more tolerant branches of the sect which, 
as we shall see below, were appearing at this time. . 

2.. Expansion of Population, and the Growth of Daughter Colonies 

Outside influences such as those brought by the commercial 
town were partially instrumental in the establishment of farm 
homes on individual farmsteads. This trend was facilitated also 
by population pressure and consequent migration. This break-up 
of the farm village is one index of the process of secularization 
which had been initiated with the advent of the railway. 

By 1880 the East Reserve had become so overcrowded that a 
considerable number of Bergthalers mov'ed to the W est Reserve. 
They settled the area east of the Rosenfeld-Gretna railway line, 
which was largely unoccupied at that time. While some settled 
in such villages as Bcrgthal, Sommerfeld, Neuanlage, and Altona, 
many others went directly onto quarter-section farms; they were 
the first individual farmers in the Reserve. The growth of popu¬ 
lation in the original villages of the West Reserve soon obliged the 
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younger people to look elsewhere for land. Many moved north 
into the W'^inkler and Plum Coulee districts, and despite the cer¬ 
tainty of excommunication, they located not in villages but on 
open-country farmsteads. So rapid was the growth of population 
. that by 1893 all tlfe land originally set aside for Mennonite settlc- 
ncnt was occupied. To secure land immediately outside the 
Reserve, however, was almost impossible. To the south was the 
international boundary, to the west the Pembina Mountains. 
The French-Canadians to the east, with families as large as those 
of the hfennonites themselves, presented a formidable obstacle to 
invasion; to the north, the land was held by speculators or was 
solidly settled. After 1893, therefore, the traditional expedient 
of “daughter colonies” was resorted to. Tracts of land were 
purchased in Alberta and Saskatchewan; young persons desiring 
farms were assisted to migrate to these districts and were provided 
with livestock and machinery. In return the Old Colony church of 
Manitoba took a first lien on the property, to be paid off as the new 
colonies established themselves. Village settlement was never as 
extensive in these colonies as in Manitoba, nor was the religious 
orthodoxy of the Manitoba Old Colonists ever quite recaptured. 
The largest and most important of the “daughter colonies” extend 
about Hague and Rosthern in northern Saskatchewan. 

3. Extension and Diversification of Services 

The institutional services utilized in the early period of Men¬ 
nonite settlement were few and simple. One church and one 
school sufficed for a village; a saw-mill, flour-mill, and grocery store 
met basic economic needs. The bonesetter and the midwife looked 
after cases of illness and confinement. The Mennonite JVaisenamt 
provided banking facilities, and the scheme of mutual insurance 
'against fire and hail met emergency situations. These institutions, 
together with the simple machinery of village cooperation, con¬ 
stituted the formal social organization of the group. 

The number and variety of institutions catering to the needs of 
the Reserve increased rapidly after the entry of the railway. 
Instead of one there were now many and more specialized stores. 
Canadian bank.s, insurance companies, and credit organizations 
competed with the traditional Mennonite financial institutions. 
Elevators, creameries, and flour-mills operated by Canadian com¬ 
panies entered to buy the produce of the Mennonite farms. Public 
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schools began to tak^ the place of private schools. Villages fre¬ 
quently, and towns always, had more than one church, owing-to the 
multiplication of sectarian subdivisions described in the ■ next 
chapter. A few Canadian doctors established themselves in the 
Reserve and gradually gained a foothold at the expense of Alen- 
nonite bonesetters. ^Municipal government and various services 
of the provincial government, particularly in the agricultural 
field, were set up in or near the Reserve. To these were added 
dental and legal services, agricultural societies, and commercialized 
recreation. 


4. Statistical Analysis of Recent Population Changes 

Population growth and changes in the earlier years of the 
Mennonite settlement have been indicated descriptively in the 
immediately preceding pages. The main trends in population since 
1901 may be most conveniently summarized by way of a quanti¬ 
tative statement. The following tables present the data for the^ 
old Mennonite colony—the so-called West Reserve in Manitoba,, 
and for the “daughter colony” near Rosthern, Saskatchewan^ 
The urban population in these areas is represented here by data 
from certain typical towns: Morden, Gretna, Plum Coulee, and 
Winkler in the old colony, and Rosthern, Hague, and Waldheim 
in the new. All of these towns and villages lie within the bound¬ 
aries of the two colonies, except Morden, which, while outside the 
present Mennonite settlement, exerts considerable influence over it. 

Table XXI indicates that the rural population in West Reserve' 
has remained at roughly 13,000 to 14,000 people since 1901, while 
the Rosthern colony (Fig. 16),- though growing at irregular rates, 
has nearly trebled its population during the last 30 years. The 
gradual growth since 1901 of the urban areas in the West Reserve 
gives evidence that the boom periods connected with railway de¬ 
velopment are long since passed. The urban decline of 18.8 per 
cent, in 1911 is largely accounted for by iMorden, and is coincident 
uith the building of a branch railway which reduced Ivlorden’s 
rural trade area to the south. But Morden still remains the 
dominant town of the colony, with 1,416 people in 1931; Winkler 
comes second with 1,005 people, while Gretna and Plum Coulee 
fall in the 450-550 population group. Urban growth of population 
"'•the Rosthern colony reflects the period of railway booms by 
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5-year increases of 138 and 30 per cent, in the periods ending 1906 
and 1911, respectively. The urban decline of 8 per cent, in 1921 
is largely due to a population decrea.se in Rosthern during the 
first post-war depression. Subsequent increases show that Rost¬ 
hern is holding its own as a larger trade centre in the daughter 
colony, just as Morden does in the old. Hague and AITldheim, the 


Tadle XXI—Rural axd Urba.v Population' Growth in the Mennontit; 
West Reserve, Manitoba, and Rosthern Colony, 
Saskatchewan, 1901-1931* 
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Table I; 1930, Table 5. Census of Canada, 1931 (Ottawa: Dominion Kiircau of Statistics), Vol. If, 
Table 21. 

Mfjrdcii, nrctna, Plum Cotjlcc, and Winkler. 

** Rural data include vVarman (No. 37-t) and Rustlicrn (.\'o. 40i) Municipalities. .Saskatclicw.iu. 
I'rban data include Rostliern, Haf,’uc, and \\'aldbcini: tbc hast is >;ivcn only from lOlb. 

other two important centres in the new Mennonite colony, are 
slightly smaller than Gretna and Plum Coulee in the old Manitoba 
settlement. 

The sex ratios for these colonies (Table XXII) are further indices 
of stable se.ttlement. The trend towards, a .smaller surplus of 
males in the older rural area'as compared with tj^it for the province 
of Manitoba, indicates relatively little mo\^tmicnt of females from 
farms to urban centres. Th'e familial type of settlement in 
Rosthern resulted in an almost, balanced sex ratio during early 
years. But from 1916 on the period of raihyay expansion brought 
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in a great surplus of males. The trade centres in these colonies 
show typical urban sex ratios, that is, an e.xcess of females, which 
is especially marked in periods of general population decrease.’ 

By way of summary it may be said that an optimum of popu¬ 
lation has been reached several decades ago in the Old Colony, 
but that e.xpansion is still taking place in the Rosthern colony. 
A marked tendency towards a balance between the sexes in both 
colonics indicates that women are not as yet moving from rural to 


'I'aui.i; XXII —The Se.x Ratios for the Men.vonite West Reserve, 
Ma.n'itoba, the Rosthern Colony, Saskatchewan, and the 
Province of Manitoba, 1901-1931* 

(Number of Males per Hundred Females) 



urban areas in appreciably greater numbers than are men. There 
is, however, a growing tendency for Mennonites of both sexes to 
become town dwellers, as witness their migration to nearby towns 
and villages. 

To what extent the urbanizing influences of the greater Canadian 
community are reaching the rural Mennonites will be discussed 
in the next section. - 


~ [■:>. Changes, in !• arm- Earmviy -— 

The farm economy of the original settlers in the Reserve was 
characterized by village residence, cooperative pasturing and 
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haying, the three-field system of tillage and the use of the three- 
year rotation practised by the group in Russia, a high degree of 
self-sufificiency, and the use of rather primitive farm machinery. 
During the past half century, the trend in all these respects has 
been toward the adoption of Canadian agricultural practices: 

The abandonment of the farm village by later settlers in the 
Reserve and by younger persons who moved north into the Winkler 
district has already been mentioned. Toward the end of the 
eighties a number of the original villages abandoned the strip-farm¬ 
ing system in favour of the Canadian quarter-section farm; some 
colonists went ^'far as to disband the village altogether and haul 
• houses and barns out to their farms. This tendency set in first on 
the edges of the Reserve at Kronsfeld and Gruenthal (near Haskett) 
in 1888, at Hoffnungsfeld (near Winkler) in 1889, at Neuanlage 
and Edenberg (near Gretna) in 1890. The Old Colonists, alarmed, 
passed a special ordinance forbidding such changes. The orthodox 
centre of the colony retained the village pattern, while fringe areas 
soon abandoned it. Another great wave of village disruption 
occurred after the migration to Mexico in the early nineteen- 
twenties. This movement robbed some villages of almost their 
whole population, including all of those most strongly attached to 
these village systems for sectarian reasons.' Some 20 farm villages 
are yet to be found in the Reserve, but they, have definitely aban¬ 
doned strip farming and each operator cultivates his own quarter 
or half section. The break-up of the farm villages may be attri¬ 
buted to the passing of the pioneer period which had made them 
especially advantageous, to the penetration of the commercial 
village, to contact with Canadian farming methods, through 
agricultural magazines, to visits outside the Reserve, and to 
population growth and migration. 

With the village went the common pasture and hayfield. The 
adoption of individual cultivation also paved the way for the 
entry oTimproVed farming methods. The old thtee-year rotation— 
one year of wheat, one year of coarse grain, and one year of summer 
fallow—made way for the introduction of clover and grasses and 
of a more complex crop rotation. The ox and the walking-plough 
gave wav to the horse-drawn plough and , in more recent years, 
to the tractor. Althoughifsectarian views have greatly retarded 
the Mennonites’ adoptl6rt.rbf innovations in other activities, they 
have placed fewer obstacles in the way/of their agricultural ad-, 
vancement. 
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Recent trends in size of farms and in land utilization for the 
Alennoriite West Reserve are indicated in Table XXIII. While 
complete information on a municipal basis is available only from 
1916, certain changes are apparent even in the following decade." 
While the total number of farms has increased slowly over the 
period 1916-1926, the averages per farm of total occupied acreage, 
improved acreage, and the area sown in field crops have all de¬ 
creased. At the same time the total occupied acreage increased 
by 9,484 acres, and the total improved area increased by 34,932 
acres. The inferences from the above figures are that larger farm 
holdings are being subdivided, that land hitherto considered 
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marginal is being occupied, and that West Reserve farmers have 
continued to bring more and more of their pasture or waste land 
under cultivation. These trends arc in keeping with the fact that 
the old Mennonite colony has had stable settlement for more than 
fifty years, and that tfibre has been little chance for its surplu.s popu¬ 
lation to expand into neighbouring municipalities, since these too, 
have long since been settled. 

The trends in land utilization shown in Table XXIII indicate 
that- wheat, though still the major crop, is becoming relatively 
less important. Total! field crop acreage is increasing, but there 
is a decrease in the average wheat acreage, and at the same time 
other crops, mainly oats and barley, are taking up more and more 
of the expanding crop area. It is significant, too, that the flax 
acreage has increased from over 5,000 acres in 1916 to nearly 15,-000 
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acres in 1926. Flax grown for„se;ed is well suited td "the prairie 
soils in old settlements where the'frost-free season is longer than 
in fringe areas, and it yields a relatively high financial return per 
acre. A further indication of diversified farming is seen in the 
fact that acreages for other "than the three main cereal crSps of 
wheat, oats, and barley, have increased by over 17,000 acres, or 
from 7.2 to IS.7 per cent, of the total field acreage in the decade 
since 1916. 

The above trends indicate that the earlier sclLsufficiept type of 
farming has long, since given way to a money economy, and more¬ 
over, that crop rotations arc slowly changing to include larger 
proportions of hay crops, potatoes, and field roofs. 

As regards farm tenure, the 1921 Census indicates that'67 per 
cent, of the farmers of the West Reserve were owners, 15 per cent, 
owner-tenants, and 18 per cent, were tenants. Five years later 
there was a slight decrease in the owner group and a larger drop 
for owner-tenants, while the tenant proportion increased by 7 
per cent. The 1926 proportions were: 65 per cent., 10 per cent., 
and 25 per’cent. for the above groups in the order mentioned.'* 
The present agricultural status of the area may also be indicated 
by an analysis of the size of farms, principal crops, and yield-per 
acre, as given in Table XXIV. The West Reserve is here compared 
with Roland and Dufferin municipalities, which form a neighbouring 
Anglo-Saxon settlement with similar soil and topography. 

The size of farms in the Old Mennonite Colony is below the 
average for this part of XIanitoba,'being only 190 acres in 1926 as 
compared with 302 acres in the adjoining Anglo-Saxon area. This 
result can be traced fairly directly to the village pattern of settle¬ 
ment, which necessitated the subdi'viding of the area near the 
village, as the population grew. 

Agricultural development of the West Reserve, as indicated 
by the proportion of the total acreage sown h\ field crops and the 
average yield per acre of wheat and oats, appears to be almost 
exactly the same as iii^the adjoining English-Canadian area. The 
agricultural representative at Morden reports that the use of power 
farm machinery and of methods of crop rotation is very'nearly the 
same as in surrounding. English-speaking districts. The religious 
beliefs of the group, while th.ey''banned automobiles as “hell- 
wagon.s”, appear never to have'interfered with the adoption of 
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efficient farming techniques. Non-Mennonites provide unanimous 
testimony that the Mennonites are good farmers. 

\\'heat is the great “money crop” of the area; barley, oats, and 
hay arc grown for feed, but little is sold. In the season 1931-1932, 
1,.300,000 bushels of wheat were shipped from the area, while the 
shipments of coarse grains did not e.xceed 100,000 bushels.^ Wheat 
growing, of course, occupies the major position throughout the 
entire southern part of the province. It appears to be particularly? 
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important in the Reserve, however; almost exactly half of the 
acreage of field crops in the Reserve in 1926 was sown in wheat, 
as compared with 31.4 per cent, for the nearby. .'\nglo-Saxon 
settlement. Ihe trend in this latter area appears to be definitely 
towards div'crsified farming, as is indicated by a proportionate decline 
of 20.8 per cent, in the wheat acreage between 1916 and 1926. 
I his trend has indeed begun to affect the Reserve but it lags behind 
thfit of the adjoining districts. Livestock plays only a minor role 
in the area; the 12 farms studied had an average of ^1,066 worth 
of farm animals each, but this total consisted largely of work horses. 
The quality of the livestock is very mediocre and pure-bred sires 
are rare. Fhc agricultural representative at Morden reports a 
change.in this regard during the past two years, however; during 
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this period he lias succeeded in introducing 15 pure-bred bulls into 
the Reserve.- Since the decline of wheat prices some years ago' 
an increasing number of farmers in the area have turned to the 
shipment of dairy produce to provide ready cash. Winnipeg is 
the major market for this product, though some cream goes to the 
creameries at Winkler and Morden. ’T*". 

Another approach to the economic conditions of-■Mehnonitc 
farmers is made by analysing a sample of farm schedules collected 
in the area during the summer of. 1932. The data are important, 
not merely for their own sake, but also because b}' comparison with 
those from other districts one gets some clues as to the achievements 
of different t}'pcs of settlement. Table XX\’ provides an analysis 
of the main income and e.xpenditure items for ^2 Mennonite families 
in the West Reserve, and for 13 German families in St. Peter’s colony, 
Saskatchewan. Thc^\Iennonite families averaged a total income 
of SI.237 while thc^^rman families had an average of SI,814. At 
least two factors rnust be kept in mind in attempting ho e.xplain 
diis difference. In the first place, the St. Peter’s colony, with about 
two-thirds of its cultivated acreage in wheat in 1926, is even more 
of a “cash-crop country” than the Reserve. The object is to 
grow as much wheat as possible, and purchase all the necessaries 
of life at the general store. The Mennonite area, on the other 
hand, has never entirely escaped from the traditional self-sufficient 
economy—producing many of the necessaries of life on the farm, 
buying as little as possible at the store, selling only enough’produce 
to provide for these unavoidable purchases, and leaving a surplus 
for-new investment. An economy of this sortT naturally makes 
^for a lower cash turnover each year. In the second-place, many of 
the Mennonite farm tasks—threshing and harvesting, haying, 
construction, and repair work of various sorts—are performed, 
cooperatively by the Grossejamilie or village group; the labour 
involved in these tasks would therefore not appear as ca sh income 
or cash cost of farm operation as it might in a more highly indi¬ 
viduated society. The lower annual cash turnover of farms in 
the Reserve, therefore, may not indicate a lower productivity or 
a lower turnover of farm produce, but merely a less^cr importance 
of money in the economy of the area, a hypothesis which accords 
fully with the traditions of the group. 

In analysing our data on farm income and expenditure, the great 
shrinkage in values since 1929 must be kept in mind; information 
secured in the year 1932 is in no way comparable with that for 
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other districts secured in 1929 or before. Farm receipts yielded 
an average of S960, or 77.6 per cent., of tlie total income for tJie 
Metinonite families, while the German group averaged Sl,'iS9, or 
82.1 per cent., of the total from this source. Other receipts, mainh- 

Table XX\'—Mai.v Inco.me a.vo E.\pe.\diture Ite.ms of Far.m Families 
(Sample: 12 Mcnnonltes Wy-si Reserve F.imilie.s, Manitoba, 19.i2, and 13 German 
Familie.s from St. Peter's Colony, Sa.skatclicivan, 1,932)* 



Total Income**.} 1,237 100.0 1,814 100.0 



from labour outside the farm, added $A7, or 3.8 per cent., to the \ 
Mennonite income, while the German families earned S128, 

7.1 per cent., mainly from custom work outside the farm. tVnotheV 
great difference between the two samples is seen in the methods of 
meeting deficits in a year of very low prices for agricultural products. 
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The .Menaonites increased tlieir operating, debts, ina.ialy .unpaid 
taxes, by 55118, or 9.6 per cent, of the total income, while the 
Germans averaged 55158 per family, or 8,7 per cent, of their income 
for this item. Reduction i.n inventory.'which includes sale of 
equipment, • breeding stock or work horses, as well as accrued 
interest on mortgage or other loans averaged 55112, or 9 percent, 
of the Menndnite income, but only ^39, or 2.1 per cent. .,of the 
German income. The above figures definitely .suggest that the 
German families at St. Peter’s fared much better than did their 
Mennonite colleagues in the West Reserve during a year of general 
depression. 

If we turn now to the other side of the balance sheet, \ye see that 
the Mennonite families averaged a total expenditure of 551,047, or 
some 59 per cent, of the corresponding figure for the German 
families. The proportionate distribution^ which gives the better 
basis for a comparison here, shows that the Mennonites allotted 
62.0 per cent., but the Germans only 41.6 per cent, of the total 
for farm and income-producing expenditure. On the-other hand, 
Mennonite cash family living formed only 27.9 per cent, of the 
total expenditure, as compared with 35.2 per cent, of that for the 
German group. For the rest the Mennonites’ new investment 
represented only 1.8 per cent., or about one-sixth of the corre¬ 
sponding German proportion. The amount of interest paid .during 
the year is also considerably less for the Mennonites, 8,3 per cent, 
of total expenditure, as compared with 11.8 per cent, for the 
Germans. 

The above figures suggest that the Mennonites have succeeded 
almost as well as the German families in balancing their budgets, 
although their income averaged 55577 less per' family than the 
corresponding total for the Germans. The Mgnnonites succeeded 
in doing this by reducing their inventory, their farm expense, and 
their cash living costs to a considerably greater extent that did the 
Germans. 

Against these figures we must set the fact that in normal time/ 
the tax assessment of Rhineland municipality alone is well ovdr 
555,000,000, the annual levy of taxes over 55150,000, and the per¬ 
centage of tax collections varies-from 70 to 90 per cent. Bank 
deposits in the Reserve even in *1932 totalled some 552,000,000, 
or over ^1,000 per family. Viewed from a long-run standpoint, 
there is no doubt that the district is very wealthy in proportion to 
its size and population. The sectarian pattern of group settlement 
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adopted by the Alennoiiites appears to have been a help to their 
inateriai advancement. ^ 

The Alennonitcs liave met the economic landslide of tlie past 
lour years in two ways: firstly, they Ixive curtailed their purchases 
sharply; retail storekeepers in the area report that their turnover 
in 1928-1929 was twice as great as that for 1931-1932. Secondly, 
they have resorted to traditional devices practised by the group 
during the pioneer period; many who bought flour in more pros¬ 
perous times are now hauling their wheat to the mill to be ground, 
and millers in all the towns in the area report a great increase in 
their business since 1929; a large number are making their coffee 
once more in the traditional manner by roasting ground wheat 
and barley and adding chicory; fuel is being manufactured again 
from cow dung by ingenious home-rnade machines. The group, 
in other words, is reverting to an economy of self-sufficiency. 
All parts of the Prairie Provinces, of course, have been moving in 
this same direction during the past few years. The Mennonites, 
however, because of their traditional techniques are able to revert 
more quickly and painlessly than their Canadian neighbours, and 
there is no doubt that this adaptability is of great advantage to 
them in weathering periods of economic stress. 

d, Trends in the Modes of Living 
The preceding discussion has implied a certain transformation 
in the manner of living of the group, and it remains merely to point 
out certain features of this transformation in greater detail. The 
original food, clothing, and housing customs of the group were 
conditioned by three factors: (a) the poverty of pioneer life, which 
resulted in extremely simple modes of living; (b) the need .^e''^,Qyide 
the necessities of li-fe out of immediately available material^; ■’4nd 
(c) their Russian village heritages. In all these respects, hotvever, 
time brought changes. As the colony prospered and its cash income 
rose, a continuous increase iq the number and variety of'^on'-- 
sumable goods was made possible. The coming of the railway- 
brought the small-town store and the mail-order services; the 
Alennonite concentrated on cash-crop production as he came to 
use a wide range of goods produced outside the community. Rus¬ 
sian traditions, tp6,'tended to recede into the background as 
Canadian customs came to the fore. Agricultural magazines 
with their Canadian food recipes-and house plans, together with 
the mail-order catalogue a,nd the local store, proved to be other 





Many of the traditional foods liave been retained; mauss —wild 
fruifs in a batter of milk and flour; borscht —a soup,of sliced beefs 
and other vegetables boiled with slices of meat; apfelkuchen —slices', 
of apple cooked in dough; rollkuchen —corresponding, roughly to 
,the Canadian doughnut; and all sorts of biscuits, crullers, and 
‘ pastry cooked in the large bake-ovens. Meat, vegetables, fruits, 
honey, butter, and eggs are obtained from the farm and prepared 
in traditional ways. Canned or prepared foods are rarely used 
and Canadian recipes are not extensively collected. . The custom 
of dipping into'one dish in the centre of the' table is Still followed 
by many families when strangers are not present. . 
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The most cliaractcristic liousing tradition brought from tlic ol(. 
,\’orld was the building of house and barn under one roof, separatee 
nily by a small connecting shed. All-houses in the original village 
were constructed after this pattern. itli the breaking up o 
hirm villages, many farmers abandoned their traditional arrange 
ment of farm buildings. Houses recently built conform to tin 
Canadian pattern.' The use of paint has increased markedly sinci 
the emigration of the Old Colonists who banned painted buildings 
The farmhouse of today is a frame structurg'of one and one-hal 



Fig. 24—Home of a wcll-ttvdo Mctinoniic merchant at Rosthern, Saskatchewan. 


‘ to two storeys, containing 4 to 6 rooms, heated by stoves. Electric 
lights and running tvater are unknown. Perhaps half the houses 
have cement basements and many have power washing machines. 
Fine groves of maple, ash, and willow shelter the farmsteads; 
gardens are large, well-kept, and contain finb displays of flowers, 
small fruits, and garden vegetables. Town houses are built in 
the Canadian fashion and are indistinguishable from houses in 
other small towns of the Prairie Provinces. 

The Alennonitcs had their own health traditions. Tlrpy did not 
^b^Ji^e that disease was infectious, but viewed it asy^irect visi- 
tationfmai^od, and'would therefore not submit^tciUquafa'htincC ■ 
Nor would dicy'-uj^rgo operations for appendicitis, viewing them 
as an unnatural interference with ‘ThTNHiroCGod’’. 'rrachoma 
had been introduced into the Reserve by the original ifiigrants 


v- 
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from Russia and for many years it flourished unchecked because 
tlic Old Colonists refused to undergo treatment. In later fears, 
however, the entry of several doctors into the Reserve, the edu¬ 
cational work of the district health nurse,,, and the public healtfi 


Table XX\T— Total Living Expenditures per P'amily 
(Sample: 12 Mennonite P'amilics from W est Reserve, Nfanitoba, and 1.' German 
Families from St. Peter’s'Colony, Saskatchewan, 1932) 



clinics have brought about profound changes. There are still si.x 
Mennonite bonesettersvin the Reserve but the number of midwives 
is decreasing, and they remain only in certain of the rural districts. 
Now the majority of Ale'nnonites submit willingly to quarantine, 
vaccination, and treatment'for trachoma, but they retain a profound 
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distaste for liospitals and operations and will resort to them only 
in direst necessity. As in almost all rural areas, the use of patent 
medicines" is widespread and the doctor is usually not caljed until 
the illne'ss has reached an advanced stage. 

In Table XX\'I an attempt is made to measure the Mennonites’ 
mode of living in quantitative terms. The German sample from 
St. Peters colony, already referred to elsewhere, is used again for 
the sake of comparison. The 12 Alennonite families averaged 
S749 for total living, or approximately S400 less than the 13 German 
families, and this in spite of the fact that the Mennonite families 
are larger, 5,2 adult units, as compared with 4.6 units for the 
German group.® This difference is largely explained by the fact 
that the Alennonites use only S292 per family for cash items while 
the Germans spend S630 per family,' or more than twice as' much 
as the former group. 

The total contributions supplied by the farm are' somewhat 
similar for the two groups, when stated in dollar values, but here, 
too, the German sample leads, with a family average of J5514, as 
compared with ,5457 for the Alennonites. It is significant to note 
that the relative proportions of cash and contributed living cos^ 
are 39 and 61 per cent., respectively, for the Alennonites, but 55. 1a 
and 44.9 per cent, respectively, for the German sample. This 
means that the Alennonites practised self-sufficiency to a much 
higher degree than did the Germans. An analysis of cash living 
for six main items indicates, as one would expect, a higher average 
figure for Germans than for Alennonites for most of the items. 
The German families spend almost three times as much as the 
Alennonites on clothing, advancement goods/^ and upkeep of 
automobile. , Food expenditure and health costs of the Germans 
average almost double the corresponding amounts paid by the 
Alennonites. The one exception, household operation, averages 
the same amount for both sample groups. The chief expenditures 
here are for fuel and fight, both necessaries. The Alennonites live 
in a treeless country, while the Germans are settled in the park belt 
of the west, and hence are less handicapped in the matter of local 
wood supply. Some of the Alennonites reduce their cash fuel 
costs by hauling wood from the Pembina, AIountain,,s some 50 miles 
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away, while others burn cow manure which is compressed in a 
machine invented for this purpose. The percentage distribution 
shows further interesting differences between the two sample 
'groups, b'ood and clothing form the largest proportions, 13.9 and 
11.2 percent., respectively, for the Mennonites, while each of the 
other items form less thait 5 per cent, of total living. In the Ger¬ 
man group,-clothing comes first with 19.9 per cent, and food second 
with 16.2 per cent, of total living. For thc,rest, advancement goods 
come ne.xt with 8.0 per cent., while the remaining items each range 
between 3.0 and 4.8 per cent. In passing, it may be noted that 
the low automobile cost for the Mennonites is probably due to 
lack of mone}^ rather than to an aversion to cars, since more than 
half of the families studied had one in their possession. The 
second"aspect of rural family living is the part contributed by the 
farm in the form of rent, fuel, meat, dairt- products, or other farm ^ 
produce. In dollar terms tlie Mennonites derive less from the 
farm than the Germans, as regards rent and livestock, but the 
averages for other farm produce are practically the same. But in 
percentage terms, the situation is reversed. That is, the .Mennonite 
proportions are larger than the corresponding German ones for all 
three items. The differences vary from 1.4 per cent, for livestock 
to 9.5 per cent, for other farm produce. In other words, the rela- 
tivcly low Mennonite proportions for cash items is compensated 
for by relatively higher percentages for farm contributions. If 
we add all food items, cash and contributed, together for each group, 
we find that they average 2374, or SO per cent, of total living for 
the Mennonites, and 2472, or 41.3 per cent, per family for the 
Germans. Again the inference is that the Mennonites practised 
self-sufificiency to a greater e.xtijnt than did the Germans. To what 
extent the total living costs,of the .\Tennonite families are influenced 
by frugal traditioiis, and to what extent they tire determined by 
general economic conditions, is, of course, still an open question. 
But it seems likely that the problem of living within their means 
during a depression year involved less change from former practices 
for the Mennonites than it did for the Germans. Moreover, the de.s- 
criptive data alre'ady presented for the Mennonites suggest that they 
have gone only part of the way towards adopting Canadian modes of 
living in the matter of housing, clothing, and social participation.® 
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The conclusions from Tables XXV and XXVT are that the 
Mennonites are less prosperous than the Germans, if one may 
judge from the sample families for whom data were obtained. 
There arc several possible explanations apart from those already 
given. 

(1) The recent. Mennonitc exodus to Mexico removed many of 
the most prosperous farm families and left a large number of the 
less well-to-do farmers in Manitoba. 

(2) The above Mennonitc sample'was collected in the least 
fertile section ’of the Wst Reserve. On the other hand, the 
German sample was taken in one of the best-developed districts 
of St. Peter’s colony. 

(3) The comparative advantages of the Germans over the 
Mennonites at the time of settlement should also be recalled here. 
It has been'ntentioned elsewhere in this volume that the Germans ’ 
in St. Peter’s colony brought with tliem both capital and farming 
experience acquired under western conditions, while the Men¬ 
nonites came penniless from Russia, where both climatic and agri¬ 
cultural conditions differed greatly from those of Western Canada. 

(4) It should also be kept in mind, that Mennonitc traditions 

of self-sufficiency and their clustering together in solid “blocs” were 
factors which made for slower adjustment to large-scale farming 
and western money economy than was the case for the individu¬ 
alistic German settlers. ' 




CHAPTER VUI 


SECULARIZATION OF THE MENNONITES 

1. The Impact of the Outer JTorld 
Abundant evidence lias been given that the Mennonite 
community of today is no longer the community of fifty 
years ago. We have watched the evolution of a new com¬ 
munity pattern, the'adoption of new agricultural techniques, and 
of . Canadian manners of living. These are but accompaniments 
and indications, howevei^, of a deeper change—the change from a 
theocratic community dominated by devout sectarians, to a secular 
community in which the church takes its place beside many new 
secular institutions. In this new situation the wishes of individuals 
are differentiated more sharply from traditional group objectives, 
and a wider range of utilitarian and hedonistic interests claim their 
attention. In spite of the initial solidarity of their isolated rural 
settlement, the Mennonites have not been able to shut out worldly 
influences. These latter continue to enter the sectarian citadel 
at front and rear, bewildering and grieving the old, emancipating 
and individuating the young. 

■ The fringe of the AIcnnonite settlement is not as important in 
the diffusion process as one might e.xpect. In many respects the 
line between Mennonite and non-AIennonite is ..drawn sharply; 
the English farmer on the northern fringe of the district trades in 
Roland, Myrtle, or "Morden,, while his Alennonite neighbour goes 
to W'inkler or to Plum Coulee. There is little antipathy or co¬ 
operation, for there is little contact. The most noticeable effect 
of these conditions is upon the Mennonite child who associates 
with English children in the public school, and acquires the use 
of the English language ip the process. As one teacher remarked, 
“It is natural for progress in the use of English to be made more 
quickly on the edge of the community—the force of public opinion 
is in that direction. In the ctntre, you are considered strange if 
you speak English; on the edge you are considered strange if you 
speak Plattdeulsch.” 

Residence on the fringe may, however, under certain circum¬ 
stances, produce a high degree of cultural disintegration. An 
1.17 
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extreme case of such disintegration is evidenced in tha^t group of 
-Meniipnite drifters kno\Hi as the “one-sixers”. Their parents 
settled at the western edge of the Reserve in Township 1, Range 6. 
Here the marginal, hill}- land facilitated an earl}" break from the 
pattern of village settlement and the acquisition of wandering 
habits. Interaction with English, .Ukrainian, and Scandinavian 
settlers in the same district appears to hax'e intensified this wander¬ 
ing disposition and contributed to the alienation of the group from 
the .Mennonite church. A number of “one-sixers”, after roaming 
over a large part of Saskatchewan, have temporarih" come to rest 
on the western fringe of the Rosthern settlement,- just across the 
North Saskatchewan River from Hepburn, where they eke out a 
poor living from the soil. One of their neighbours remarked, 
“When they decide to move, they just load their chickens in a 
barrel, put their children in the front seat of the wagon, tie the 
cows behind, and they’re gone.”. , \ 

■ Only a minority, however, who live on the geographical fringe ^ 
of the community are subjected to processes of this sort. The 
cultural margin which ever}- member of the community must meet-^ 
is found in the railway town. A certain number of English-speaking 
Canadians reside in these towns, with the result that the Men¬ 
nonite frequently finds himself listening to the English language 
and to Canadian ideas. The banker interprets to him the Canadian 
views on banking and credit; the doctor lectures him on Canadian 
standards of health; the merchant familiarizes him with the 
attitudes typical of a money economy. He and his children canript 
escape the English language. The principal of the Gretna High 
School commented, “No matter how much a teacher-"tells the 
children to speak English, if there are no English children around 
to practise it with they won’t do it.” Except on the fringe mentioned 
above, Plattdeutsch will remain longer in the country than in the 
town for this rea.son. Th^mall town is on the rail/ay, and the 
daily train is a recurrent reminder of the outer world. It brings 
English Mally newspapers, occasional salesmen or other visitors 
from the city, merchandise with English labels and English invoices. 
.A.Iso the railway carries the young people away to normal school 
or university, and bears the older residents on their,rare sorties 
outside the Mennonite settlement. The conduct of the English- ' 
Canadian residents of the town has its inevitable repercussion on 
Mennonite folkways. As yet there is little social life in common 
between the two groups, for the Mcjinonites do not mingle with their 
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English-speaking neighbours in sociS.’l evenings or at bridge. But 
they “see how these English people do things” and in time un¬ 
consciously alter their own ways. 

The town re the focus of secular organization and the increasing 
ascendancy of the town over-the farm village has brought about a 
gradual displacement of religious by secular forms of social organi¬ 
zation. The most progressive members of the Alennonite group— 
teachers, leading'-business men, and other organizers-^reside in 
tovyn; they‘are in constant touch with the thought of the Canadian 
community and endeavour to weave it into their local life. Cana¬ 
dian institutions make their first appearance in the Mennonite 
community by way of the town; it ig. there that we first find branches 
of provincial and Dominion -organizations—the Boy Scouts, 
Tuxis, Canadian Girls in Training, the Women’s Institute^ the 
Manitoba Teachers’ Federation, the Majiitoba;; Consumers’ Co¬ 
operative Assotiation, the Junior'Red Crt>s 9 ;''tlie Seed Growers’ 
Club, and the Agricultural Society. These institutions do not win 
acceptance without severe struggle. The Plum Coulee Women’s 
Institute is a typical case; organized by non-Mennonite women of 
the town, it was for a time strenuously opposed by Mennonite 
residents, who endeavoured to prevent it from usin^ the school 
building for meetings. This active opposition, however, has now 
changed to passive acceptance and Mennonites make no protest 
when the Institute trains their children for school festivals to be 
held outside the area. While the Institute makes a practice of 
inviting Mennonites to, social affairs, it is the younger people who 
accept, and it seems likely tiiat in time a number of them will 
join this organization. Years of agitation were necessary to induce 
the Winkler town council ‘(o allow the entrance of the Manitoba 
Hydro-Electric, or to persuade the council of Rhineland muni¬ 
cipality to vote for the appointment of an agricultural representa¬ 
tive at Morden. , ' 

A further index of culture changes in the Alennonite settlements 
is obtained by studying the ethnic backgrounds of the general 
population. The numericalimportaiice of Mennonites as compared 
with that of other' settlers, the varying rates of growth of the 
principal population elements, and the drift of people frorff farms 
to commercial centres can all be inferred from census data. 

The analysis of ethnic (or .racial) and religious composition of 
the two colonies is complicated by the migratory background of 
the settlers. This is evidenced by the fact that Afennonites have 
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at different times called themselves German, Dutch, or Russian. 
Up till the end of the \\'ar, the Mennonites are reported as Germans 
in the Manitoba census, but.in 1921 there was an almost complete 
swing over to Dutch origin, doubtless a result of the anti-German 
feeling whicli then prevailed in Western Canada. In the “daughter 
colony’’ we find that Mennonites; in Hague and Waldheim parti¬ 
cularly, rp 5 ;alisd their Dutch ancestry, while a large proportion of 
those in the town of Rosthern. called themselves Russian. Little 

■ 1, therefore, on Table XX\TI in which an' 
sify the population of the Mennonite col'onics 
groups. But the table at least shojvs tlic 
ilcHTcnts, and of the group headed “Others” 
■ian, French, and a number of Jews). Since 
ce formed minorities of 3.8 to 4.1 per cent. 
It., respectively, of the rural people in the 
Rosthern colony their proportions are still 
5 per cent. for-B'ritish and 8.1 to 3.6 per cent, 
for “Others”. At present the vast bulk of the rural population, 
that is, 91 to 93 per cent, of the total, is Dutch, German, Slavic, 
or various mi.xtures of these three ethnic groups. It means, more¬ 
over, that the rural Mennonites in Manitoba arc still holding their 
own after more than half a century of settlement, and that the 
Dutch and Germans are e.'cpanding at an equal or greater rate than 
other ethnic groups in Rosthern rural areas. It is to urban areas, 
then, that we must look for changes in ethnic composition. The 
total figures in Table XXVII indicate that the British element, 
and also that classified as “Others” are losing ground to the Dutch- 
German and’-the Slavic groups. The proportionate strength of 
these minority groups and the rate at which they are being out- 
nurnberfed varies widely fqr different centres.- In' XIorden, Alani- 
toba, the British proportion dropped from 60 to 48 per cent, of 
the total population during the period 1911-1931. At the same 
time, the Dutch-German and Slavic groups together have increased 
from 17.9 to 39.6 per cent, of the general population. Smaller 
centres within the colony, like Gretna, Plum Coulee and Winkler, 
have always had smaller British proportions, for example, 19.7 
per cent, for Gretna, 6.3 per cent, for Plum Coulee, and 2.8 per 
cent, for Winkler in 1911. Tkese British minorities, however, 
are decreasing in proportionate numbers in the small towns. A 
gradual decrease in percentages also applies to- the British and 
“Others” group in the urban areas of the Rosthern colony, although 
in absolute numbers this is only true for the British group. 
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The numerical strength of the Mennonite people is best seen, 
however, by an analysis of the principal religious groups in the 
two colonies studied. In 1931 the Mennonites comprised 84.4 
per cent, of the r-ural population in the West Reserve. They were 
not all Dutch-Ger'mans since this group formed only 78.7 per cent, 
of the general population. The difference between the two pro¬ 
portions is probably accounted for by Slavs who formed 14.2 per 
cent, of the general population in 1931, and who, judging from 
figures in Table XXVIII could not all be either Roman Catholics 
or members of the group called “Other Protestants’’. Besides,, 
a number of the Dutch-Germans are,Lutherans, as may be inferred 
from the fact that the latter totalled 1,088 persons, and that 
Scandinavians account, at most, for only 242 of tdie Lutherans. 

' In rural parts of the Rosthern colony a different situation exists. 
Here the Dutch-Germans comprise 84.1 per cent, of the-total 
population, but the Mennonite sect only 74.3 per cent. A large 
number of Dutch-Germans must therefore be followers of the 
Roman Catholic, Lutheran, or other religious groups. On the 
other hand. It is also likely that the Slavs, who form 6.7 per cent, 
of the rural population in Rosthern contribute some members to 
the Mennonite sect. 

At present the .Mennonites comprise more than four-fifths of the 
rural population in the Manitoba colony, and nearly three-quarters 
of the people in the newer settlement. During the last decade, 
rural Mennonites in the West Reserve have decreased slightly, 
both in absolute numbers and in. proportion to the other religious 
.groups. This loss to the rural areas has been a gain to the urban 
centres, as shown by proportionate increases from 3^.4 to 47.1 
per cent, for the towns studied here over the same period. In 
Rosthern colony, the rural Mennonites show proportionate increase 
_>iffce 1921, even though there is a marked urban trend, as evidenced 
by a proportionate increase of 10.5 per cent, of urban Alennonites 
^ for the same period. This growth of the Rosthern. Mennonite 
jgroup is due in part to a large natural increase but also to, the 
arrival of Mennonites from the older settlements in .Manitoba, 
and to some post-war migration from Russia. 

The remaining religious groups: Roman Catholic, Lutherans, 
and other Protestants are, of course, numerically insignificant in 
the rural areas, although they have shown slight increases during 
the last decade. In the urban centres, however, the dominant Pro¬ 
testant element is gradually declining in favour of the Mennonites. 
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Table XXVIII—Pkincipai. Religious Groups i.v .Menno.mte West Reserve, 
Man-itoba, and Rosthern Colonv, Saskatchewan, 1911-1931* 


Rfliciols Groups 
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193. 


Ct.VT. 

VUNB..R 

Plr 

Cent. 

PkrTon-s 

Per 

Cent. 

a. Mennonite West Reserve, 







.Vlanitoba—Rural areas if 



































Other Protestants. 



681 

4.8 

824 

5.8 








b. Mennonite West Reserve, 







Manitoba—Urban areasif 







Total Population. 

2,4S7 

100.0 

3,080 

100.0 

3,418 

100.0 

Mennonites. 

547 

22.0 

1,213 

39.4 

1,611 

47.1 

Roman Catholics. 

214 

8.6 

,219 

7.1 

179 

5.3 

Lutherans. 

451 

18.1 

476 

15.5 

478 

14.0 

Other Protestants. 

1,100 

44.2 

1,023 

33.2 

1,029 

30.1 

All others. 

■ 175 

7.1 

149 

4.8 

121 

3.5 ■ 

c. Rosthern Colony, Saskat¬ 







chewan—Rural areas;** 







Total Population.. 



8,067 

100.0 

8,992 

100.0 

Mennonites.. 



5,834 

72.3 

6,6’82 

74.3 

Roman Catholics.. 



31S 

3.9 

802 

8.9 

Lutherans.i 



668 

8.3 

741 


Other Protestants. . . . 



650 

S. 1 

664 

7.4 

AH others.i 



^-97 

7.4 

103 

1.2 

d. Rosthern Colony, Saskat¬ 






chewan—Urban areas;** 







Total Population. 

1,472 

100.0 

1,575 

100.0 

2,203 

100.0 

Mennonites. 

554 

37.6 

741 

47.1 

1,268 

57.6 

Roman Catholics. 

119 

8.1 

177 

11.2 

259 

11.S 

Lutherans. 

270 • 

18.3 

281 

■17.8 

272 

12.3 

Other Protestants. 

282 1 

19.2 

278 

17.7 


15.0 

All others.. 

247 

16.8 1 

98 

6.2 

72 

3.3 


* Cftisui 0 / Canada, IfJll, \'oI. II, Table 2; 1921, Vol. I, Tabic 58; 1931, Bull. N'o. XXI. Tabic 7. 
t Rural areas include Rhineland and Stanley Municipalities, Manitoba. Urban areas Include 
Morden, Gretna, Plum Coulee, and Winkler, .Manitoba. 

** Rural areas include Warman (No. 374) and Rosthern (No. 403) Municipalities, Saskatchewan. 
Urban areas include Rosthern, Hague, and W.tldheim, Saskatchewan. 
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The small Knvn is being taken over by the Mennonites them¬ 
selves. Between the years 1911 and 19.11 the percentage of 
.Mennonites in' the towns of .Morden, Gretna, Plum Coulee, and 
Winkler together increased front 22.0 to -li?. 1. The English, 
German Lutherans, and Jews who formed the original urban 
population of the Reserve are being outnumbered by Mennonites 
who are growing more favourably disposed towards town residence. 

class of Alennonite small-townsmen is coming into existence, 
very’different from the pious villagers of sixty years ago, and very 
different from their country cousins of today—quicker in thought, 
speech, and action, more given to the English language and to 
Canadian customs and more liberal in matters of religion. 'Phe 
older people of the town are not averse to change provided that it 
does not come too quickly. Townsmen have relatives in the 
country whom they visit, these relatives in turn come to town to 
trade, and thus learn something of what the town is thinking and 
doing. In this w.;ty the life of the outer world, as evidenced in 
the town, is radiated throughout the community. 

The role of the school in cultural transformation, discussed more 
fully below, may be sketched briefly here. Its importance arises 
from its strategic position as the major bearer of culture to suc¬ 
cessive generations. The history of Mennonite schools since 1918 
reveals a steady increase in the preponderance of Canadian over 
sectarian culture, both in the school curriculum and in the attitude 
of the teachers, ^ost of these teachers are Mennonites, born in 
tJie Reserve, and they are the most emancipated group in the area . 
and. the most active organizers of new projects. Their influence 
extends not only to the children in their charge but to the parents 
through parent-teacher associations, school concerts, and school 
meetings. During their normal school training outside the 
Mennonite settlement they have become accustomed to Canadian 
ways which they bring back, in part, to their native districts. 

The school has become the nucleus of Canadian agricultural, 
athletic, and literary organizations where young people participate 
in competitive games, debating, dramatics, and other departures 
from Mennonite traditions. Here, too, innovation is accompanied 
by conflict. One rural teacher in Saskatchewan, in spite of the 
protests of trustees, introduced softball into the school. The next 
year she endeavoured to hold competitive games with neighbouring 
schools, but the outraged trustees suppressed the playing of softball 
altogether. The teacher occasionally wins, however, and a primary 
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teadicr in the Altona high schoul, warned b_\- a trustee that unless 
she discontinued lier Icadersliip of a pack of Brownies she would not 
/be re-engagedj was upheld by the school board and allowed to 
continue this activity. 

Governmental services gain gradual entrance to the area, at 
first opposed,^ later tolerated and, if they prove , of material 
economic ben|fit, eventually accepted. IMennonite farmers visit 
the Dominioif Experimental Station at Afordeh and get new ideas 
of farming. vT'he agricultural representative, the school inspector, 
and the district, h'ealth nurse, from their base in the town, travel 
through tHe,[Rescrve and suggest and explain Canadian methods. 
The Extension Service of the' provincial government gradually 
organizes its girls’ and women’s clubs .in the schools and towns. 
The Department of Municipal Affairs watches solicitously over the 
municipal finances. The Department of Agriculture sends quan¬ 
tities of poison to combat the grasshopper plagues which invade 
the Reserve periodically. All these services are links which 
consciously and unconsciously bind the Alennonites to their 
neighbours and in time transform old customs and attitudes. 

The Community Progress Competition,' conducted by the 
Canadian National Raihvays, has influenced Manitoba and Sas¬ 
katchewan communities during recent years. The Edenthal 
district near Gretna was successful in winning first prize for 
Manitoba in 1931 and the Laird district obtainji.d first prize for 
Saskatchewan in 1932. These successes were not obtained without 
strenuous community effort. The Edenthal district entered the 
competition in 1930 with little knowledge or interest and the 
judges were received very coolly by local farmers. The criticisms 
of the farmers, however, stirred the community to action; a capable 
president and a secretary were elected and the district began to 
work in earnest. During the next year certified seed was intro¬ 
duced for the first time; sweet clover, alfalfa, and a rotation of 
crops were begun; experirnents in the cultivation of sugar-beets 
were conducted; 11 pupc-bred bulls were brought into the area. 
Agricultural information was also disseminated through newly 
organized junior seed growers’, poultry, and gardening clubs. 
Children in all 5 schools in the district joined the Junior Red Cross 
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and each school instituted a sewing club with the assistance of the 
Extension Department.- Three sewing circles for older women and ' 
Hvc) literary societies with programmes in German and English 
were established. Some IS community, business meetings were 
held in Edenthal school during the winter to discuss problems 
connected with the competition. An agriculturalist from Winnipeg 
gave I'cctures on gardening at these meetings. Schools were 
improved, wells dug, trees planted, buildings painted, and play¬ 
grounds extended. These efforts brought a first prize to the 
district in the following year. It seems safe to say that the 
activities initiated during the year will continue long after tite 
competition itself is forgotten. 

The young man who has lived outside the Mennonite area for a 
time brings back to it a different outlook on life. From IS to 20 
young men have gone from the W'est' Reserve to attend the 
provincial university at Winnipeg, and a like number are in attend¬ 
ance at the University of Saskatchewan in Saskatoon. While 
few of these men return to the Alennonite settlements after com¬ 
pleting their educatipri, those who have returned are now prom¬ 
inent leaders in the community. A much larger number of young 
people attend the provincial normal schools in Winnipeg and 
Saskatoon and almost all of these return as teachers to the 
Alennonjte schools, bringing with them Canadian standards in 
education and modes of living. 

Many of the daughters of the ncwly-arrivej^A'Iennonites w'ork in 
Winnipeg, Saskatoon, and other centres/•'fe'dO'm'estic servants. 
They also have grown accustomed to Cu^fidian homes, flfhions of 
dress, and amusement, and have introduced changes''in these 
respects to the Mennonite area. Many young men also have gone 
to work on farms or in towns outside of the area. The majority 
of them return and since 1929 the general-scarcity of positions has 
caused this return flow to be particularly great. On.-their return 
they have displayed their acquaintance with Canadian customs in 
food, clothing, language, and amusements. 

The press and politics have only recently become important 
channels of cultural diffusion. The circulation of Winnipeg and 
Saskatoon daily papers in the -Mennonite settlements is restricted 
to a few scattered subscribers in the towns. The English “small¬ 
town papers” published in the areas are little better off. The 
Morden has less than 100 Mennonite subscribers out of a 

total subscription list of 600; and the proportion of A'lennonites in 
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the circulation of the Rosthern Nezi’s is similar—1 out of 6. Canadian 
farm journals, however, have a wide circulation in the community, 
and the Free Press Prairie Farmer^ the Nor-lPest Farmer, the 
Country Guide, and similar magazines are found in most of the 
farm homes. Along with the agricultural information which the.y 
contain'and which is the primary reason for their purchase, thc)\ 
convey' other items of Canadian culture to their Mennonite 
readers. 


Election campaigns bring to the Reserve meetings at which 
provincial and federal affairs arc discussed; in recent years attend¬ 
ance at these meetings and the number of Alennonitc votes cast has 
increased markedly. Only a few persons in the community read 
the parliamentary debates and have an e.xtensivc interest in public- 
affairs; they share their knowledge with their neighbours, however,, 
and in this way the sense of a broader Canadian citizenship is 
penetrating the Reserve. The election in 1932 of a native-born 
Mennonite to the Manitoba legislature is at once an index of the 
increased political participation of the group and a guarantee that 
its knowledge of provincial affairs will increase, since it has a- 
representative who can interpret Canadian problems in terms of 
the Mennonite background. 

Through these varied channels—the fringe, the town, movements 
of population, the school, governmental services, the Canadian 
newspaper, the election —Canadian conceptions of life 

have entered the community. These invasions have resulted in a 
fundamental reorganization of its sectarian culture. ji 


2. Multiplication of Sectarian Subdivisions 

One of the more’obvious results of the impact of Canadian life 
has been the" tendency to conflict within the sect and hence the 
formation of several smaller groups. The Ivlennonites with their 
emphasis upon the dictates of the individual conscience and, the 
principle of congregational autonomy have been.especially subject 
to these divisive tendencies. 

The coming of the Bcrgthalers from east of the Red River about 
1890 ended the Old 'Colony monopoly of the West Reserve. 
Shortly after 1890 the Bergthalers themselves were divided on the 
school issue. A minority of the group favoured public schools and a 
more thorough training for teachers, while the'majority considered 
the traditional educational- sys'tcm sufficiently' efficacious. The 
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Li\-c iiKijorily broke away and organized a new coi 
Inch iliey called the Somnierfelder, because their bi: 
1 the village of that name. 

he Bergthaler and Somnierfelder congregations centre 
rn portion of the Reserve. They were the’ first to abai 
;e pa'ttern of settlement. They also took the lead in 
:nent of a municipal government which gradually su 
c old Schulze system. When the rural municipalil 
d was organized in 1883 the Old Colonists in the centi 
•ve refused to have anything to do with it. The munic 
s therefore established in Neuanlage and later mo\'e 
nd for many years all councillors of the municipality ' 
)m the eastern half of the Reserve, 

1885 another branch of the Mennonite church took 
rea. I'he Mennonite Brethren (Bruder Gemeinde) 
t separate group in Russia in I860, and some of t 
to the United States during the years 1874-1879. T 
conversion as the basis of church membership led to t 
ne M active evangelism, which, beginning in the Un 
oon Spread into Manitoba. In 1885, two mission: 
Unitedfttates began preaching along the northern bo 
serve ii|/Avhat is now the W inkier district.. This was. a 
missionary activit}'; the Mennonites moving from 
villages into this district were losing touch, thre 
nication or sheer lack of interest, with the Old Col 
h’et they still felt themselves to be Mennonites; acc' 
Jinber were baptized into the new church and in 1888 
ch building.was erected north of Winkler. Winkler 
the centre of the group, which now numbers some 3, 
1 the Reserve. The Brethren church is more liberal t 
haler or Sommcrfclder groups in matters of dogma 
Jt it maintains a puritanical strictness in matter; 


cst recently formed sect, the Church of God, split a 
older branches of the church in 1920, andTT^ histor 
F the process by which such groups arisc^^t^Ir. W'-, 
was for many years principal of the Pluip^aulce scl 
inber of the Bergthaler church. 
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of Ihc community became alarmed and I he ortln.dn.x branches of the church 
undertook an active campaign against the new movement. In 1922, Mr. W. 
rt-as not re-elected as town clerk and in 1923, after a pitched battle, he was 
ousted from the school. He then wandered from one rural scliool to another 
and is now teaching in a rural school near Alorden, where he has succeeded in 
establishing another branch of the sect. 

The movement represents an emotionaT protest against rigid formality in 

ings and camp conferences are common events. Iris characteristic of such a 
group that they deny that they arc in any sense a sect; .Mr. \V. remarked, “we 
are simply members of the old, old church of God—the one mentioned in the 
Bible, you know.”^ 

Thus the Old Colony church with its c.xtremc lormalism and 
resistance to change suffered the loss of large numbers of its 
members. In the original central villages it held its own, but in 
the individually-settled districts along the northern and eastern 
edges of the colony, and in the railway towns, the Old Colony 
church lost its authority. Indeed it does not seem to have made 
any effort to retain control over these districts. To the Old 
Colonists tlie dissenters were “lost souls” for whom there was no 
hope. 

This multiplication of religious subdivisions signified not only 
the passing of unified sectarian control but also marked the growth 
of a type of denominationalism which , is adjusted to the secular 
interests of the more individualistic Canadian communities. While 
tolerance, of secular interests pervades the colony, it exists in 
varying degrees in the different Mennonite religious groups. 

3. Gro:iih of Dt-numinational Tolenition 

Secularization has proceeded rapidly since the migration of the 
orthodox sectarians to Mexico in 1922-1925. Those'who remained 
behind were religious'liberals and offered no fundamental opposition 
to'the process. They were reinforced, moreover, by an even more 
liberal group of “new .Mennonites” from Russia, some 1,500 of 
whom settled in-the Reserve, mostly between 1924 and 1927. 
Dtiven from Russia by the Communists after the Revolution of 
1917, they came to Canada with little money, but with a pro¬ 
gressive spirit amd a thirst for education. The feeling between 
old and new A'lennonites in the Reserve has not always been 
friendly. But with the economic progress of the new arrivals, and 
their adjustment to the ways of the Canadian Mennonite com¬ 
munity, friction is gradually dying down. The more permanent 
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result of the new Mennonite invasion has been the dispersion of -a 
liberal group throughout the entire Reserve, and into those former 
Old Colonist strongholds never before penetrated by any progressive 
influence. 

Two trends have marked the recent history of the Mennonite 
church in Canada: (a) contacts with other Christian denominations 
have resulted in an elaboration of ritual and church organization 
among the more liberal branches of the sect; (b) a growing tolerance 
of the world and a differentiation between the sacred and the 
secular have made the church one among other institutions in the 
community. 

The highly sectarian Old Colony church was alm^S^^iped out 
in Manitoba by the emigration to Mexico; the few hundred members 
who remained beliittd joined other congregations, usually the con¬ 
servative Sommerfelders, or else they stood aloof in austere isolation; 
In a Saskatchewan district where the group was dealt a .severe 
blow by the emigration of the bishop and all but one of its ministers, 
a number became adherents of the Rosenort and Alennonite 
Brethren churches, while others joined these congregations per¬ 
manently. Their sole remaining minister, however, continued 
preaching among the Old Colonists though the group had almost 
no organization during 1923-1930. In the latter year the faithlYl 
minister was elected Bishop of the Old Colony church for Western 
Canada and three new ministers were elected to assist him. Here 
the original sectarian group appears, therefore, to have r/geeived a 
new lease of life. 

The Sommerfelders and Bergthalers we?e originally members of 
the same congregation, but they now stand to each other somewhat 
in the same relation as “high-church” and “low-church” Anglicans. 
The Sommerfelder church differs little from the Old Colony church, 
save that it tolerates residence in town and has recently permitted the 
establishment of Sunday Schools; it has always been conservative 
in educational policy and opposed public schools. The Bergthalers 
who are progressive educationalists and advocates of public schools 
have young people’s societies as well as Sunday Schools. These 
Jugendveretns meet every second Sunday evening and have pro¬ 
grammes of a religious and literary character, including songs, 
recitations, and speeches,. usually with a religious content and 
delivered in the German language. Their sermons; are preached, 
not read. They have organs, practise choral singing, and use a 
modern hymn-book with tunes, in addition to the old one. The 
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idea of a choir is gaining favour at the present time. Indeed, a 
choir composed largely of young people did function for a time in 
the Altqna Bergthaler church, but it was frowned on by the elders 
and dropped when an attempt was made to introduce English 
anthems. 

The Mennonite Brethroh arc more tolerant of new ideas. In 
addition to active Sunday Schools and young people’s sj^cieties, 
many of the Brethren churches have sewing circles for wofnen and 
girls. The sale of the products of these circles is contrtbuteT-^<i. 
the chureh; open collections are taken at each servr&ey^ practice 
which marks a definite change from the past. The Brethren have 
excellent choirs and are major promoters of the annual Saengerjest. 
In certain churches English services are held once in every three 
or four weeks. The Brethren insist on conversion and adult bap¬ 
tism as the bases of church membership, .so that joining the 
church is no't a formality which one undergoes on reaching adult 
life as in the more conservative grcfups. In spite .of their liber¬ 
alism in the foregoing matters-, they maintain a Puritan discipline 
in matters of conduct, with strict injunctions to keep the Sabbath. 
They are forbidden to dance, play cards, smoke, or drink. 

The Rosenort congregation is found only in the Saskatchewan 
district. It was formed, it will be remembered, by the fusion of 
early Bergthaler immigrants, from Manitoba and the progressive 
German Mennonite settlers at Tiefengrund; the union of these two 
groups, each moderately tolerant, produced a congregation which 
has with time become more liberal than either of the component 
bodies. The Rosenort congregation has from time to time been 
reinforced by later. Bergthaler immigrants'from AIanitoba and by 
new immigrants from Russia. Each local church in the con¬ 
ference has a large measure of autonomy. ' They arc very similar 
to the. Mennonite Brethren in matters' of church worship and 
organization. Cooperation betweenT-^two groups in the Rosthern 
district is close; both assist in maintaining the Bethany Bible 
Training School for ministers at Waldheim, which was established 
in 1927, and is conducted by a Alennonite Brethren rtiinister who 
received his education in a United States college, and has students 
ranging in age from 16 to 35 years. 

Certain of the Rosenort churches have made changes which ally 
them very closely to Canadian Protestant denominations. The 
belfry tower and imposing structure of the Rosthern church is very 
different from the simple one-roomed meeting house. The Hague 
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church has English services twice each month and Jugendverein 
meetings are held in both German and English; weekly praycf 
meetings are also held. The minister has attended a university 
and is paid SI.50 per sermon. This trend toward the professional¬ 
ization of the ministry is evident also in the Waldheim Rosenort 
church which pays its minister 3600 per year. These are residc^it 
ministers who do not visit regularly throughout the entire Reserve 
as do the ministers of the more conservative groups. Relations 
'with other Protestant denominations are cordial and the Inter¬ 
national Sunday School Lesson leaflet is used in the Sunday School 
. ' of the E-osthern Rosenort church. The Rosenort churches support 

the British and Foreign Bible Sociftty, and its representative is 
allowed to preach in their pulpits. . 

Of the new Mennonite immigrants, a ^mber belong to 
Brethren church and the remainder to a cong'i^gationViuch lik^the 
Bergthalers. In the Rosthern district all of the immigrants joined 
|. the Brethren or RosenoVt churches. In ^Manitoba, while mmiy 

y. .A ' - joined the Brethrerr and the Bergthalers, most of those iwho settled 

in the older villages formed new congregations of their-ow'n. Each 
of'these is at the moment completely autonomous, but it seems 
likely that they will in time be organized into a new conference. 

I The major branches of the Mennonite religion in .Canada, 

^ ^ arranged in order of decreasing,sectarianism, are: Old Colonist, 

Sommerfeldcr, Bergthaler, ^ Mennonite Brethren, Rosenort. In 
order-to estimate the extent to which the original sectarianism yet 
lingers hi the* community and the extent to wdiich it has been^ 
displaced, it is neccssary_to know the size of each of these grbup.s 
at the present time. , ' ' 

Estimates of the size'of each of the major-groups were secured 
as^shown in Table XXIX. These figures indicate an approximate 
■ - ‘ numerical equality of liberal and conservative religious groups, but 

there is no doubt that the latter are steadily losing ground to the 
liberals. In the Rosthern district many young men from the Old 
Colony villages have gone to work in town or for farmers in other ' 
parts of the area. As there is no.Old Colony church nearly, they 
' attend the Rosenort or Brethren services. After a while they do 
not willingly return to the Old Colony services and are, therefore, 
usually lost to the rnother church. In the Manitoba district, a . 
large proportion of the children of Sommerfelder parents are 
leaving that church for the Bergthaler. As one middle-aged school 
• teacher remarked, “I was raised a Sommerfelder, but I guess Em 
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spoiled; I like music and sermons that are_ prcach-cd, not read. 
I’ve let my boy join the Bergthalers.” Some of the ministers of 
the Old Colonyand Sommcrfelder churches perceive'this trend, but 
\:ery few make any attempt to meet it. They are not willing to 
make the compromises which would be necessary to retain the 
loyalty of the ycAing people. • ' ■ 

The Alennonitc religion, with all its minor divisions, docs not 
appear to be losing in membership or in attendance. The West 
Reserve in Manitoba -has 11 country churches (not including 
schools used as preaching statjon.s) eacii wifji an average member¬ 
ship.of lOOpajijd 13 tow,n cluirclT^.jUl-h an'average membership of 
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between 200 and^400, the total church membership of the Rcscr\'e 
must ther8|forc be in the neighbourhood of 5,000, whicli means 
that almos^vcry adult in the community is a member. 'Church 
attendance appears to be' very nearly 100 per cent. It is also 
true, of course, that church attendance docs not mean as much to 
the more secular-minded young people of today as it did to their 
fathers. In many cases it is submitted to as a formality without 
great basis of conviction. This is true of a largetproportion of the 
town children, and'those in particular who have been to the city 
for further education at the university or normal scfiQol. ' 

Other Protestant denominations have 'made no attempt to 
proselytize the .Mennonites and have drawn no members frc)m 
among them.' The only e.xception is in the town of Rosthern, with 
its 11 churches and its great variety, of nationalities and creeds. 
Flcre the Evangelical Church' and the Seventh Day y\dvcntisis, in 
particular, have won a. small number of Mennonite adherents by 
conversion or intermarriage. ' 
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In order to estimate the changes which have taken place in the 
Vole of the church in group life, it is necessary to remind ourselves 
what that role originally was. The Old Colony church, aside from 
its purely spiritual tasks, iiad the following functions: its services 
were Ct-flled upon at the major crises of birth, baptism, marriage, 
and death; it exercised rigid control of morals and conduct; its 
leaders were leaders also in secular matters,'notably in education 
and local government; it was the focus of community life and the 
only occasion for large community gatherings. What has happened 
to the church in these respects sinc.^Old- Colony days? 

The church ritual is still followed on all important occasibns. 
Marriages and deaths arc invariably accompanied by the religious 
service. Control of morals has beeu less strict in the conservative 
groups and even more relaxed in the liberal groups. These latter 
have nothing corresponding to the Old Colony practice of excom¬ 
munication, nor do they set aside a day in each week on which 
members answer for their misdeeds before the entire congregation. 
This does not mean that there is a lack of adequate control over 
moral conduct. The young are very effectively kept in the path 
of confoi|rnity but this control is now maintained mainly-by village 
and small-to^n gossip and by parental discipline. 

oThe ministers of the Old Colonist and Sommerfelder churches, 
indeed all|rural ministers, have lost steadily in importance as com¬ 
munity ISaders. They may still be respected because of their 
personal character or because of their position as well-to-do farmers. 
The influential community leaders of today, however, are in the 
railway towns and are for the most part laymen—school teachers, 
municipal seerdtarie's, and business men. A number of ministers 
of the progressive churches, particula'rly in the RosenorV^congre¬ 
gation, hav'c attained considerable influence in secular affa\s. It 
is possible that the decline in influence of the Old, Colony village 
minister will be in time partially counteracted by an increase in • 
influciice of the progressive minister residing in’town. 

The church is still the-occasion for the most widely attended 
community gatherings. The annual or semi-annual MissionsfesI, 
and the semi-annual 'Bruderschajl (brotherhood) meetings draw all 
the ^embers^ of a 'particular congi^gation in the area together. 
The S'linual Saen'gerfesl (song festival) brings together members of 
all the more liberal congregations. Secular gatherings, however, 
are increasing in importance and attendance, add are beginning to 
compete successfully with the traditional festivals. School picnics. 
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fair days, and sports days in the towns, the Winkler chautauqua, 
and even political meetings are gathering .increasing -numbers of, 
followers. 

4. Secularization of Education 

The trend from the religious to the secular soon made itself felt 
in the field of education. Private schools founded at the outset 
had deteriorated quickly because of inadequate training facilities 
for teachers. To remedy this situation,^ a number of progressive 
members of the Bergthaler congregation in the eastern portion of 
• tlie Reserve organized an educational association. In 1891 an 
agreement was entered into with the provincial department of 
education, whereby the department was to appoint and support 
an inspector of Mennonite schools, while the association was to 
maintain the Mennonite Collegiate Institute at Gretna, which 
^included a teachers’ trailing course. 

By 1903, the Injector, H. H. Ewert, had succeeded in changing 
almost one-third of nie private schools in the area to public schools; 
English was the-language, of instruction in the upper grades, the 
curriculum was fairly comprehensive, and a number of the teachers 
had provincial certificates. It is significant \hat these public 
schools were located in the railway towns and along the borders'of 
the Reserve rather than at its centre. 

In 1903, the agreement of 1891 was dissolved through political 
intrigtie, and tlte number of public schools in the Reserve decreased 
sligfuly. The Mennonite Collegiate Institute, however, continued 
to function and Mr. Ewert as its principal continued his work as a 
pioneer of Alennonite education. This struggle over public schools 
' split the community into two groups: Bergthalers and Mennonite 
■Brethren favoured public schools; Sommerfelders opposed them but 
did not discipline such parents as allowed their children to attend; 
but the Old Colonists were steadfastly opposed to the establishment 
of public schools and disciplined parents who permitted their 
children to attend them. 

The post-war educational-quarrels, described in Chapter 
occasioned another crisis. The policy of the .provincial authorities 
and the emigration of the most orthodox group of Mennonites to 
Mexico led to a rapid expansion of the public school system among 
the Mennonites. Private schools, with their emphasis on items of 
sectarian culture, have been eliminated from the area and the 
victory for secular education appears to be complete. ^ 
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The salient features of the old private school system were: 
(a) supervision of education by church officials; (b) the teaching 
of the German language and religious and moral instruction bulked 
large; (c) it was thought that secular education would undermine 
loyalt}^ to the sect; (d) the teacher was “a man of good moral 
character,” which meant, in effect, a devout sectarian who had 
little training and little contact with English-speaking Canada; 
(e) no extra-curricular activities or associations were allowed in 
connection witE'the school because of the. secular emphasis in their 
programmes. 

The development of the public school system during the past 
decade has brought about certain changes: 

’ (a) Supervision of education has been transferred from private 
hands to the provincial department of education.. The inspector 
who is the immediate representative of the department in the area 
is a Alennonite, but he will not tolerate the church’s meddling in 
educational matters. 

- (b) „ Instruction is noxv-entirely in English except'for'one-half 
hour^each day, and the curriculum is that prescribed by th'e 
department. 

(c) The number of grades taught has steadily increased. In, 
1918 few of the rural schools taught beyond the first few grades; 
at the present time most of them have been brought up to Grade 
\T, and a few have advanced as far as Grade VIII. The inspector 
is taking steps at the same time to make sure that the full curriculum 
is actually taught. 

It used to he the pracucc, he remarked, fyr tlic teacher following the instruc¬ 
tions of the parents, to hold the children b^clTand not teach them too much. 
But now 1 send the teacher a monthlv sheet for every subject, showing the 
amount to be taught and at the end of the month I send out a test based on 
I he matcri.al. The teacher and pupils can no longer sit at their desks and 
do nothing.’ 

These developments have caused an increase in the number of 
children continuing from public school into high school. The high 
schotil enrolment in the Reserve at the present time is about 200 
students. This seems small in comparison with tire enrolment in 
public school, but it should be remembered, however, that the high 
school students are as yet almost all town children. As the stand¬ 
ards of the rural schools arc raised and as graduates from them 
begin to enter high school, the enyolment of the latter should 
approach the normal ratio for the province. 
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(d) The past decade has witnessed a very considerable cliange 
in teaching personnel. A large number of the more liberal private 
school teachers continued under the new .regime. Untrained as 
they were, they constituted the only instructors available at the 
moment. In recent years, howwt^r, the number of trained teachers 
has greatly increased and the inspector has insisted that they be 
given the preference by local school boards. Many of the older 
teachers have accordingly be'eii displaced by a young and vigorous 
group.' W'hile many of them retain a strong attachment to the 
Mennonite church the}" have little of the old sectarian spirit. 
Alrnost all of them have been trained at the provincial normal 
school in Winnipeg. The old teachers knew only the Mennonite 
culture; the new teaching group is familiar with both the old- 
world culture and that of Canada. The new teacher, indeed, 
plays the chief role in the Mennonite community. 

In scanning the \\'est Reserve'for community leaders, it is neither 
the ministers nor the business men who come first to mind. One 
thinks of the teachers: Principal Neufeld of .41tona, a wide-awake 
young man who combines high-school teaching with the care of a 
40-acre farm; he was founder of the Agricultural Society in .Altona, 
and a pioneer in boys’ and girls’ club work and in parent-teacher 
organization. J. D. Siemens, teacher at Edcnthal • school, was 
secretary and an active leader in the Canadian National Railways 
Community Progress Competition with all its attendant enter¬ 
prises. Principal Ewert of the Mennonite Collegiate Institute at 
Gretna, a man pf wide travel and culture, is prominent alike in 
church and civic affairs. Through the efforts of Principal \^’olkow, 
prominent as ah organizer of community enterprises, the Winkler 
high school has become the outstanding school in the W est Reserve. 

(e) Secular organizations connected with the school have mul¬ 
tiplied and’their influences are felt in the life of the whole com¬ 
munity. Young people’s organizations receive new ideas through 
the schools. -In the Altona-Gretna district they specialize in 
agricultural clubs,' such as, junior seed growers’, poultry and 
garden clubs; those in Gretna have active athletic associations; in 
the Rosthern district, literary, dramatic, and choral societies 
flourish and they present plays, concerts, and debates in the school 
buildings; in Whnkler certain Canadian youth movements have 
taken root, - viz.. Boy Scouts, Tu.xis, Trail Rangers, and the 
Canadian Girls in Training; the Plum Coulee school has competed 
in the district musical festival at Emerson; in still other schools 
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sewing, cooking, and nursing clubs for the girls have been estab¬ 
lished. The school picnic is one of the major events of the year 
for both parents and children. Parent-teacher associations have 
been organized at Altona and Laird with great success. A 
beginning has also been made in the field of adult education. The 
Winkler school teachers have conducted a chautauqua fo'tr three 
years at which addresses are given by educationists from other 
parts of the province. Special speakers aVe brought to to.wn from 
time to ,time. A number of schools have undertaken to conduct 
night classes for adults and this project met with keen interest, 
particularly among the new Alennonites. The school has thus 
become a place, not merely of formal education, but of activity 
which is predominantly secular and which brings Mennonites and 
the outer world closer together. 

The district school inspector, supported by the department of 
education, has been the rnajor factor in the secularization of 
education. It was. he who insisted that local school boards engage 
qualified teachers, that the school remain open 200 dhys per year, 
and that the ^11 curriculum be taught. He is able to enforce his 
demands by recommending to the department the withholding of 
the provincial grant from certain districts. His task has been 
made easier by the influx of new Mennonites eager for education, 
and by teachers drawn from these ranks who are willing to cooperate 
in his endeavours. Educational progress,'like that in other fields, 
gets its chief impetus in the'tovvns. New techniques, suggested by 
the inspector or by the department of education, are first introduced 
in the town schools. The local branches of the teachers’ asso¬ 
ciations are influential in spreading new methods to rural schools 
and in time some of them are adopted. 

5. Adoption of an Alien Language 

The retention of the German language had a special importance 
for the orthodox sectarians inasmuch as it was the language of their 
religion, the language which they had preserved throughout 
centuries of residence in eastern Europe, and the language through 
which they hoped to pass on to th? next generation the traditions 
of the group. Thus the suppression of the German-language 
instruction after the War was bitterly resented. In spite of the 
opposition of the older and more conservative Mennonites, how¬ 
ever, .there seems to have been a definite trend toward the sub¬ 
stitution of English both for Ilochdeutsch in the church services 
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and for Platideulsch, the vernacular of the group, in conversa- 

In the rural districts, Plattdeutsch is universally used and many 
of tlie adults speak little or no English. The children learn English 
in the public school but employ it little in conversation, except in 
certain of the fringe districts where English-speaking children 
encourage its use. Plattdeutsch remains without exception the 
language of the home. In the towns there are some old people 
W'ho speak no English. The majority of adults, however, par¬ 
ticularly the men, speak good English and will speak nothing else 
wdien in the company of an English-speaking person. ' The older 
children use English extensively among themselves. It seems likely 
■ that the Mennonite settlements arc too small to constitute per¬ 
manent linguistic islands, that the English language will continue 
to penetrate them as it has done during the past few decades, and 
that PlattdeutsdPvfiW in time become obsolete. 

6 . Secular Interests a7id the Individuation of the Person 

Until the outside world penetrated this sectarian domain, 
Mennonites conformed to the sect’s ‘Svay of life.” The intrusion 
of Canadian forms of amusement and other secular activities dis¬ 
persed their attention and multiplied their interests. This individu¬ 
ation of the Mennonites, of course, is going on more quickly among 
the young. The process, for this reason, may be best observed in 
family life. 

The traditional Mennonite pattern of family life is essentially 
patriarchal. Girls, it is assumed, will marry young, will be 
obedient to their husbands, will assist with the work in the fields, 
will not endeavour to participate in village or community affairs, 
and will rear large families. Boys leave school early to assist wdth 
work on the parental farm; later, if they choose, they settle on 
neighbouring farms of their own, with their fathers’ assistance. 
It is the major ambition of a father to see his numerous sons settled 
on prosperous farms adjoining his owm and to feel himself the head 
of an important clan. Though members of the larger family are 
dispersed under different roofs, extensive visiting and cooperation 
in threshing and haying maintain a strong sense of family unity. 
The father, so long as he lives, is recognized as chief of the group 
and his judgment is accepted. 

^Parental control is maintained almost entirely by the “ordering- 
arid-forbidding technique;” the young person is informed that he 
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is not going to the dance or to tlie moving-picture show, and tliat 
settles the matter. Tlie young people, whatever their secret 
heartbunfiiigs, have as yet made little protest; there are not enough 
young people’s organizations in the Reserve to crystallize the ' 
“gang spirit” into opposition to the parents. Few of'the young 
people, moreover, have seen enough of the outside world and its 
ways to strengthen their determination to “be different”. Th 
objection of the parents to commercialized amusements is based, 
according to their own account, not so much on the amusements 
themselves as on the “tough bunch—the scum of the earth” who 
come from outside the area to attend them. Dances in Gretna 
are patronized by persons from across the bprder who make free 
use of the local beer parlour. Dances in Winkler draw patrons 
from the non-Mcnnonite towns to the north and west—Morden, 
Carman, and A'lanitou. Alennonite parents use the presence of 
these elements as a convenient prete.xt for keeping their children 
away from the local dances. The effectiveness of this control is 
indicated by the fact that none of the strictly Mennonite towns 
has a moving-picture theatre, and that dances are rare and gain 
little support from Mennonites. A dance attended by the inves¬ 
tigators in \^’inkler was arranged by the non-AIennonite hotel 
proprietor, the orchestra was brought from Alanitou, and the 
dance was patronized almost exclusively by&non-AIennonite young 
people from neighbouring town^i- 

In the farm villages and in the'open country this pattern has 
been little changed. Women are quiet and say little in the presence 
of strangers; a question addressed to a woman is almost always 
answered by her husband. Children are shy and submissive. 
There is evidence, however, that'the traditional controls are 
weakening. Two boys from Hochstadt village remarked in con¬ 
versation, “There is a tough bunch of boys in Sommerfeld . . . 
Oh yes, I know It’s supposed to be a religious village, but the boys 
don’t listen to that.” 

The traditional pattern of Mennonite family life is changing 
rapidly in some of the larger towns. Women have begun to vote 
and to take part in church meetings; the forming of sewing circles 
in^the more liberal churches has given them an organization of 
their own, a nucleus from which other women’s societies will 
doubtless arise in time. Young people begin to take an interest 
in dances, moving picture shows, and other commercialized amuse¬ 
ments. Even those who do not attend are influenced by the ,, 
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presence of these attraciion.s; tiiey stand about the streets and 
look ratiier wistfully at the non-Mennonite youtig people as they 
pass by to places of amusement. Intermarriage with non- 
Alennonifes has not yet become common, but it is on the increase. 

The two groups in which individuation has proceeded farthest 
are the young teachers trained in tlie Winnipeg Normal' School and 
■ the young men from the country who have abandoned farming and 
have gone into the town to work. To this latter group belong 
two nineteen-year-olds encountered in Hague. 

One, a bank clerk, boasts a sport roadster and a radio, enjoys reading novels 
of the northwest and sleeps with a gun under his pillow. The other works in 
a grain elevatortjhe had for a time worked for his father, but left because of 
his father’s na^^v-minded attitude toward dancing. . . ., “J -worked from 
4 in the morning to 7 at night. Then when I wanted to lay rrff-to clean up for 
a dance, he would tell me' to stay and work till 10. 1 just^jold him to go 

eha.se himself.■ 

:Thc"yQunger''tcachcrs, noticeably objective in^tlieir outlook on 
the community, its problems and its tendencies, are not perturbed 
by the alterations which arc occurring-in the folkways, but tend to 
regard the transition from sectarian to secular culture as natural 
and desirable. 




CANADIAN MENNONITE COMAIUNITIES 
TODAY 

T he -Mennonite communities today occupy a position midway 
between tlic traditional sectarian culture centring in the farm 
village with its theocratic government, puritan mores, and 
German language, and the contemporary Canadiancultureorganized 
about the commercial town. Mennonite and Canadian forms of 
social and economic life are ine.xtricably mingled as may be noted 
in a summary description of typical community centres, .basic 
institutions, and characteristic personal attitudes. 

1. Typical Tozints in the Mennonite Area 
Winkler is admittedly queen of the Mennonite towns. Its 
population is 81 percent. Mennonite; 3 English families, 1 Chinese 
restaurant-keeper, 3 Jewish storekeepers, and a few Germa^p 
Lutherans constitute the remainder. The names of the stores rf'rp 
.Alennonite, many of the signs are in German, and Plattdeutsch is 
heard on the street. The people have a sober mien; automobiles are 
less common than elsewhere in the West; the beer parlour, the. 
dance hall, and secular amusements of all sorts are poorly patron¬ 
ized. One is wakened at 7 a.m. by the ringing of the town bell and 
the sound'of the cowherd’s horn .as he drives the cattle down the 
street on his way to the cooperatively-owned pasture; every family 
has its cow and a fine garden of vegetables and flowerst The town 
itself, however, is laid out in typical prairie fashion:- a main street 
parallels the railway, and another runs at right angles to this; the 
hotel and the bank, on the corner, face the railway station; grain 
elevators stand in a neat row along the railway; further, back, 
churches, school buildings, and residences are arranged in rec¬ 
tangular blocks. In the evening there are games of tennis and 
baseball, and the sound of radios is occasionally heard. Most of 
the athletic and agricultural organizations which one expects in a 
small town are to be found here. One does not feel in Winkler 
that one is among “peculiar people” because the younger people 
speak English on the street. 
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Canadian influences are even rnore evident in Plum Coulee 
wliere about 13' per cent, of the population is English or German 
Lutheran, although in an earlier period of the town’s histor}' the 
proportion of non-Mennonites was as great as two-thirds. The 
town possesses the only Women’s Institute in the Reserve, and has 
competed in the school musical festival at Emerson. Boy Scouts, 
Canadian Girls in Training, and other Canadian youth orga^niza- 



tidns have also flourished there from time to time. The Eng'lish- 
Cana’Bian doctor in Plum Coulee was for many years Conser¬ 
vative member in the provincial legislature. 

Gretna, was for some years a rnajor port of entry into Y estern 
Canada for would-be settlers and is still a customs station. Customs 
officials, policemen, and other gotiernment eniployecs help to bring 
the English-Canadian population up to about 15 per cent, of the 
total.. The beer parlour is a frequent resort for visitors from North 
Dakota, just half a mile to the south. Gretna is a centre of 
Mennonite education because of the presence there of -Mr. Ewert 
and his Mennonite Collegiate Institutl. The presence of these 
various influences is reflected in the life of the town. The children 
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the district in the Conimunity .Progress Competition. In recenl 
■■ years se\-eral Canadian }'oulii nio\-ements have also gainelj a foot- 
liold in tile town, again under the guidance of progressive school 
teachers and in-the face of opposition from conservative residents.' 
The blending of the two cultures in each of these towns is evident, 
from the description. They are typical small Canadian towns, but 
they have in addition the remnants of institutions and customs 
developed in other tinies and from other lands. Then, too, they 
are the major points of cultural interaction in the A'Icnnonitc area; 
and they are' the places where the processes of assimilation can be 
most easily seen and anal}^se.d. Furthermore, the rivalries of these 
commercial towns have been instrumental in transforming much of 
the colony’s self-consciousness into loyalty to the local community. 

The original Old Colonist settler in the West Reserve felt ftimself 
to be a member of a solidly-knit community, a brotherhood united 
in protection of its members and in defiance of the outside world; 
Oompetition and riv^ry among members of the group were 
e.xpressly forbidden ii/’the hope that this unity might be preserved.,' 
More recently, intra-community rivalry has in various subtle ways 
.made its appearance. After the split between Bergthaler" and 
Sommerfelder congregations, rival collegiates were maintained for 
■■ many years, in Gretna by the Bergthalers, in Altona by the 
Scjjmmerfelders, and the feud was only ended by the burning o/ the 
Som'inexfelder collegiate in 1924. Rivalry between small towns for 
trade or athletic prowess, between high schools for prestige, between 
"baseball teams in neighbouring'districts—all these are weaker than 
in English-Canadian areas, but are steadily growing stronger. 
Politically the Reserve is divided between Progressives and Con¬ 
servatives. The one-time-unity of the community is dissolving 
into a patchwork of small-town and party loyalties. 

At the same time the solidarity of the group against the outsider 
has decreased. An i|iteresting event o.ccurred in,.the provincial 
elections of 1.932, w'liiln for the first time a Mennonite was nom¬ 
inated as Progressive candidate to compete with an_ English- 
Canadian Conservative candhl^^^in the^conskituency of Rhineland, 
which includes Morden and-Tqfter non-Mennonite areas. The 
campaign did not, as one might expect, result in .the alinemenf of 
all the Mennonites in the constituency against all .the non- 
Mennonites. AldTiy Alennonites, on the contrary, actively sup¬ 
ported the non-A'Iennohite candidate; some because of dceply- 
Vooted Conservative views which proved'-stronger than their feeling 
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of Mennonite solidarity; some because they considered it too great a 
departure from precedent for a Mennonite to become a candidate. 
Tliree towns—Altona, Gretna, and Plum Coulee—gave tlic non- 
.Mennonitc candidate a majority; the Mennonite candidate, how¬ 
ever, won the election by some 600 votes, to the great jubilation of 
his supporters. On election night in Altona a radio was erected in 
one of the local garages, and a large number of the younger men 
remained until a late hour listening to the election r^urns and 
e.xchanging banter indicative of lively party sympathies. On the 
day after the election, the “post-mortem” discussions heard in 
different parts of the town further indicated the extent to which 
the election had divided the Reserve into two camps. 

While non-Mcnnonites tend to regard the Mennonite settlers as a 
united group, they themselves are not conscious of belonging to 
one large .Mennonite community. A resident of the West Reserve 
does not think of himself as a member of an historic sectarian 
settlement. He is a resident of the Altona district or of the Plum 
Coulee district, which district, he firmly believes, is better than that 
of Gretna or Winkler. No one organization includes everyone in 
the -Mennonite area, e.xcept possibly the annual meetings of Men¬ 
nonite school teachers and trustees. Nor have the Mennonite 
settlements In Canada much contact with each other or with 
Mennonite communities In other lands. A conference of all the 
progressive -Mennonite churches in the Prairie Provinces is held 
annually; letters are exchanged between relatives in different areas; 
the .sectarian newspapers carry letters from Russia arid Mexico as 
well as from the three prairie provinces of Canada; the Colonization 
Board, maintained by immigrant Mennonites of the post-war 
period, retains some contact with new Russian Mennonites. But 
the bonds are weaker even than those which bind individual 
Mennonite settlements to neighbouring non-Mennonite areas, and 
they cannot prevent the final absorption of Mennonite settlements 
Into the general stream of Canadian life. 

Open hostility to secular education has gradually died down, 
though a few Old Colonists in the Rosthern “daughter colony” 
still pay a fine of }510 per child per month to keep their children 
out of the public school. There is recurrent agitation, unsuccessful 
as yet, to have the school year reduced from 10 months to 8, so 
that the children may give more help in farming operations. For 
the most part, however, the attitude of the parents to education is 
rather indifferent, hampering the efforts of teacher and pupil alike. 
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This educational indifference of the parents usually results in the 
child’s lack of interest in education after the age of twelve. 

2 . hijiitutions 

Certain institutions developed in Canada by the Mennonites 
themselves, retard the entry of corresponding Canadian ones. Yet 
in these institutions a Canadian content is not entirely lacking. 
The Mennonite press, and certain cooperative societies in the 
banking and insurance fields are worthy of mention in this regard. 

Der Nordwesten, a secular German-language newspaper, pub¬ 
lished in Winnipeg, has about 10,000 subscribers, several thousand 
of whom are Mennonites. Among sectarian papers which 
circulate in the Mennonite areas. Die Mennonitische Rundschau 
stands easily first. It has a circulation of 5,000, of which approxi¬ 
mately 2,000 is in Manitoba. Die Rundschau is published weekly 
in Winnipeg and contains 16 pages. About one-quarter of the 
space is devoted to articles and poems of a religious character. 
Another quarter is given oyer to correspondence. There are letters 
from residents of the local .Mennonite districts—the simple, homely 
letters which country folk write; the crops, the weather, all their 
joys, sorrows, and activities are freely discussed. There arc 
letters from abroad, too, particularly from Russia, setting forth 
the trials of Mennonites there and asking for material assistance. 
News items fro’m local districts, having to do chiefly with weddings, 
funerals, and religious gatherings, are given some prominence; 
the amount of Canadian and world news is very small. A few 
short stories and articles, of a moralistic sort, and a considerable 
number of advertisements, complete the journal. The advertise¬ 
ments are chiefly those of Mennonite business and professional men 
in Winnipeg, though there arc some from the country towns; 
altogether they bring in nearly enough revenue to pay thp cost of 
printing the paper. 

Der Bote, founded in 1923 and published, in Roslhcrn, is the 
journal of the new Mennonites. Its circulation of 1,500 is much 
smaller than that of Die Rundschau, partly because it is a newer 
venture, partly because the new Mennonites have less money to 
spend on newspaper subscriptions. It has only 4- pages and 
appears weekly. Its content is of the same general character as 
that of Die Rundschau, except that it devotes more space to articles 
of a purely educational character and less to religious topics. Its 
advertisements are more limited than its more widely-known 
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rival, and the few which are secured concern almost• entirely* the 
town of Rosthern. 

The tendency towards group enterprise noted in the Mennonitc 
community during the period of isolated pioneer economy has by 
no means died out. Even today the Mennonite depends little 
upon outside organizations for banking, credit, and insurance 
services. 

The olde.st and most important of such organizations is the 
H’aisenamt, a bank for savings deposits and credit issue operated 
on a non-profit basis by members of certain congregations. There 
.are at the present time, two Waisenamts, the Bergthaler and the 
Sommerfelder, in the West Reserve, with combined deposits of 
over 151,000,000. The largest venture in the field of life insurance 
is that of the Mutual Supporting Company of Southern Manitoba; 
this society, formed in 1911, has at present some 500 members 
Scattered throughout .Manitoba and Saskatchewan. Organization 
i,s siniple and the only paid executive is the secretary-treasurer, a 
storekeeper in Gretna who receives a small salary. 

hire insurance is organized in the same simple fashion. .The 
organization consists of an agent in each district and a super¬ 
intendent for the whole settlement, each receiving a small salary. 
-At the end of the year a levy is made upon each member, the 
amount depending upon the number of fires during the year. A 
large hail insurance company, incorporated under provincial law 
and conducted after the pattern of Canadian companies, operates 
in the Rosthern area. While the fire insurance company will 
only insure Alennonitcs, this company is open to all, the obvious 
inference being that, while an unscrupulous man might set fire to 
hi.s buildings, only God can send the hail! Sev'eral loan funds 
have been established in the West Reserve, and a consumers’ 
cooperative company has made a beginning in Altona. • Although 
these companies belong to the Mennonites, they are incorporated 
under Canadian law and brotherly love docs not stand in the way 
of business acumen. While the Mennonites have developed some 
economic institutions which they still, dominate, they also make 
use of a wide range of Canadian institutions. They are more 
self-sufficient than most farming communities of their size and 
wealth but they are very much a part of the Canadian economic 
system. 

Their cultural imsularity, also, is breaking down. Certain 
Mennonitc religious practices and beliefs remain, but the payment 
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and training of ministers, the multiplication of church organizations, 
and the tolerance of secular interests are innovations of Canadian 
origin. The Sunday school, the young people’s society, the girls’ 
sewing circle, while they may be regarded as a compromise with the 
world, are also a means of retaining the loyalty of the progressive 
elements of the community. These modifications in sectarian organ¬ 
izations also help to reduce the conflict between parents and their 
children. The assimilation of the latter is often so rapid that 
parents are unable to exercise their customary authority. 

Although secularization of education has proceeded rapidly, it 
has not eliminated the Mennqnite teacher, who still retains some of 
the old religious attitudes, nor has it eliminated certain sectarian 
elements in the curriculum. Religious instruction between 3.30 
and 4 p.m. every day is permitted by law. It is also possible for 
individual school boards to arrange with teachers for instruction 
in German outside the regular school hours. Church leaders 
endeavour to see that full advantage is taken of these possibilities 
for perpetuating certain elements of the sectarian culture. In a 
country school whose constituency is solidly Mennonite, instruc¬ 
tion in religion and German is the rule, the latter, frequently occupy¬ 
ing an hour each day. In schools on the fringe, however, which 
are attended by children of different races and religions, such 
instruction is usually not given, since school boards fear the conflict 
which might result. In the towns, too, the classes in German and 
religion have-either lapsed or are attended by only a minority of 
the school children. 

There are other forms of education which supplement the schools 
in extending secular interests. Mennonite young people arc 
attending the normal school and the university, and Mennonite 
districts are participating in musical festivals, baseball leagues, and 
progress competitions with outside districts. The AIcnnonitc form 
of local government remains in the farm villages but it is giving 
way to Canadian municipal government in other parts of the area. 
Alore and more the Alennonites arc coming into possession of the 
language and ideas of the Canadian West. 

3. Attitudes 

Since communities and their institutions represent an integration 
of Mennonite and Canadian elements one may expect a reflection 
of this situation in the attitudes of persons. Some attention has 
already been given to the forces whicli have accentuated the 
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individual wishes in all matters and which have extended greatly the 
range of purely secular interests. Of course there are no longer 
any persons in these Mennonite communities who are exclusively 
sectarian or completely worldly. All are mixtures with sectarian 
components predominating in some and secular characteristics in 
others. The following case studies will illustrate this statement: 

John S. is a readier in tlie Edenthal school. He is of very conservative Old 
Colony stock. “I sat on the hard benches in the old private school for "eight 
years; at the end of that time I could read any word in our reader or in the 
Bible, but I couldn’t understand it. One day a boy told me a good story. 
I asked him where he had heard that; he said that he had read it. I thought 
it was wonderful that a person would read a book and tell the story afterwards; 
I couldn’t do that. But I began to try, and after a while I could do it too; 
I read a hundred Buffalo Bill stories just for practice.” It was then that the 
longing for further education took hold of him. Leaving his family, village, 
and church, he came to Gretna to work as a carpenter. He boarded for a time 
in the .Mennonite Collegiate Institute, where Mr. Ewert became interested in 
him. On Mr. Ewert’s advice, he prepared himself for the Grade VHI examina¬ 
tions, passed them, and continued through to Grade XI. After a year at the 
normal school, he began to teach, preparing at the same time for his Grade XII 
examination which he completed last year. He plans now to attend universilv 
in the near future. He speaks good English, is very well versed in the English 
classics and well informed on current affairs. He has been active in the local 
community progress work and is a true progressive in every respect. 

David S., an early settler in the area, lives on his well-kept farmstead one 
mile from Gretna. .Mthough nearly 70 years of age, he administers the affairs 
of the farm in vigorous patriarchal fashion. Six of his sons, ranging in age from 
45 downwards, have never left home and still work on their father’s farm. “Old 
Dave is the chief of the clan, sits at the head of the table, and enjoys the prestige 
of his position. He is a round-faced, jovial fellow who fairly beams when par¬ 
ticularly pleased. He might be taken for a corn-belt farmer from the Middle 
West. He acquired a knowledge of English in the early days when his father 
was proprietor of an inn on the old post road, and employs all the English col¬ 
loquialisms and curses freely. He is a member of the Sommcrfeldcr church 
and conservative in religions matters. He speaks scornfully of the “young 
fellows who stand around the street corners. They haven’t got enough work 
to do; they’re spoiled, and they’re spoiling other boys.” In certain respects, 
houever, he is liberal; he entered whole-heartedly into the Community Progress 
Competition, experimented with corn and sugar-beets on a large scale, and is 
steadily improving the quality of his livestock. 

Prank H., a young school teacher, is the son of an Altona merchant. After, 
teaching for some years he saved enough to put himself through the provincial 
university, and graduated last year in science. He is thoroughly Canadian 
in his dress, speech, and manners, in his desire for education, in his agitation to in¬ 
troduce a choir into the Bergthalcr church to which he belongs, and in his attitude 
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to\vards the more conservative members of the community. Vet he is an ortho¬ 
dox church member, teaches in the Sunday school, and deplores the “wildness” 
of the younger people in the town- and their readiness to adopt Canadian 

a feU’ 

typical attitudes toward his neighbours. The fact that religion 
plays such an important part in their lives is e.xpressed in such 
phrases as “they’re a funny people, crazy about religion,” or “the 
Mennonites are a morbid, melancholy people—live for nothing but 
work and religion.” The Old Colonists are invariably praised for 
their industry, frugality, and honesty; tlie moral standards of the 
younger Mennonites and of the recent immigrants are generally- 
considered to be somewhat lower. The usual small-town semi- 
urban attitude is adopted toward Mennonite conservatism and dis¬ 
like of rapid change—“they live all to themselves—they don’t care 
about progress.” There is a suspicion among non-Mennonites that 
the members of the sect are not quite so virtuous as they would 
have outsiders believe, particularly as regards sex morality^. (This 
charge of sexual laxity, however, is a charge levied by non-sectar¬ 
ians against many sectarian groups.) On the whole, then, the 
attitudes of non-Mennonites combine respect for the solidity of 
the Mennonite character with tolerance towards its peculiarities. 
The Mennonites on their side are less suspicious of their non-Men- 
nonite neighbours, as is evidenced by their willingness to elect 
them to positions of-responsibility in the community: 

The Mennonite group as a whole-has ceased to struggle against 
the world, and has to a large extent even forgotten its own-dis¬ 
tinctive group character. The process of absorption proceeds 
almost unconsciously and is one of the whole Mennonite community 
rather than of individual Mennonites as is the case in areas of 
scattered settlement. Through many channels, the world is insinu¬ 
ating itself into the community life and breaking down the dis¬ 
tinguishing characteristics of a “peculiar people”. Whether this 
assimilation will be complete 50 ymars hence, 100 years, or 
more, it is impossible at present to predict. Nor does it greatly 
matter, for in the interim the group will have become an integral 
part of the larger Canadian community and there will be no more 
talk of “the Mennonite problem”. 


The English-speaking resident of the Mennonite to<\m has 
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CHAPTER X 


SETTLEMENT OF THE MORMONS IN 
ALBERTA 

1. Mormon Migration Wesfivard and NoTlhtvard 

T he Mormon settlement in soutliern Alberta is one of the 
more recent developments in the life of a religious group 
whose origin traces back to the New England States of the 
nineteenth century. A brief outline of the migrations of the sect 
will serve as a background against which the development of the 
Alberta colony may be more clearly understood. This introductory 
note is not intended to add to the already voluminous literature 
on the history and the theology of the Mormons.* Its purpose is 
merely to indicate some of the circumstances involved in the 
repeated efforts of the Mormons to segregate themselves. 

Mormon doctrines and aspirations definitely reflect the social 
influences of the environment under which they developed. The 
first half of the nineteenth century was a period of great social 
unrest in New England. Nationalistic feelings as articulated by 
political leaders emphasized the “manifest destiny” of the new 
American republic, and there was a definite urge towards territorial 
expansion across ^he Great Plains. The United States was as yet 
largely an agricultural country with an abundance of unsettled 
public lands. Democratic leaders who discussed the problem of 
distributing this land held that it was the “natural right” of every 
man to own a part of the earth’s surface^. Many idealistic experi¬ 
ments were made in order to apply, this theory along with the 
doctrine of equality, and the banding together of the Mormons 
was but one of many Utopian schemes of that period. Most of 
these group undertakings were influenced by religious motives. 
It was an age of great religious and intellectual confusion. Great 
revivals swept the country and gave riseto'new social movements. 
The millennial hope-was the recurrent theme, and many people, 

> Sre for Cjaniplr. H. H. Bancroft, llistoTy o) Utah (San Francisco: 1890); J. H. Kennedy, Early 
Day! oj Mormanism (New York: 1888); Joseph Sraitlt, lUsiory of thr Church of Jesus Christ of Lattrr-Jay 
Saints, Period I, Edited by B. If. Roberts, Vols. 1-6, (Salt Lake City: 1902); T. B. H. Stenhonse, Rocky 
Mountain Saints (London: 1875); M. R. Werner. Brisham Yount (New York: 1925). 
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especially on the frontier, believed that the second coming of Christ 
was close at hand.= 

Amongthemillcnnialistsnonewasmorefcrvcnt than the -Vlormons. 
The}' identified themselves with the ancient tribes of Israel, and 
thus became the “chosen people” for whom God had reserved a 
portion of the North y\mcrican continent in order that they might 
build their city of Zion in a location which would be :i suitable 
dwelling-place for the-returning Sttviour. 

These doctrines were first put forth by a number of New 
Englanders under .the leadership of Joseph Smith, of Palmyra, 
New 'iork. Joseph Smith and his friends became the objects of 
ridicule and contempt of their fellow citizens. Continued dis¬ 
approval made the Mormons feel that they were persecuted and 
they soon decided to escape from a hostile home environment. 
Moreover, they decided that the abundaitcc of free land on the 
western frontier would enable them to realize their idea! “city of 
Zion”. 


They made successive attempts to establish a new settlement, 
first at Kirtland, Ohio, nc.xt at Jackson County, Missouri, and 
other districts within that state, then at. Nauvoo, Illinois, and 
finally in the valley of the Great Salt Lake in the Utah territory. 
On each of these frontiers the Mormons settled in what was vir¬ 
tually an empty territory. They grouped their houses together in 
farm villages, planned in the form of a square,■ brought the sur¬ 
rounding lands under cultivation, and established temples and 
schools. Within a few years they prospered in each new settlement. 
But their sectarian doctrines, which were often expressed in terms 
of triumphant self-assurance, together with their economic success, 
soon brought them into conflict with other pioneers. They were 
accused of plotting with the Indians against the non-Mormons, at a 
lime when wars were waged to exterminate the red men. More- 
o\er, the frequent rumours that the Mormons practised polygamy 
marked them ns “different” from -members of more orthodox 
religious groups. 


both sides soon led to violence in frontier 
- Ccfynimuiittitjs where governmental authority was weak. Mormon 
leaders were frequently arrested on charges of arson, treason, and 
murder. The crisis finally came in 1844 when a mob broke into , 
the gaol at Carthage, Illinois, and killed Joseph Smith and his 
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brother, Hyrum. This event resulted in the trek of 2,000 Mormons 
across the Great Plains to the valleys of the Rocky Mountains. 
Here they achieved relative isolation for a number of year.s, while 
they consolidated their position under the leadership of Brigham 
^ oung. Extensive missionary activities in all parts of the United 
States,7n the British Isles, and in northwestern Europe helped to 
swell their numbers, and in a few decades their colony had virtually 
become a commonwealth on United States soil. Their status had 
changed from that of a little group of persecuted fanatics to that 
of a great people whose economic and political power was of con¬ 
siderable importance in the as yet sparsely settled western 
territories. J 

Polygamy i(^mained a matter of contention between the federal 
authorities and the Territory of Utah. A series of anti-bigam\- 
laws were passed by Congress over a period of some twenty years. 
Finally in 1890 the leaders of the Mormon Church issued a' 
manifesto in which they advised their followers to abide by the 
federal laws, and this officially terminated a vexing problem. 

Vigorous enforcement of the Edmunds Act, the last of the federal 
anti-bigamy laws^ was interpreted by many of the Mormons as 
yenewed persecution, and some of them escaped arrest by crossing 
the border of Western Canada. These fugitives were the vanguard 
of the Mormon pimieers who soon arrived in hundreds and settled 
in what is now commonly called, in Canada, “the Mormon country.” 
This last migration differed from earlier ones in that only a minority 
group left, while the main body of the sect remained in Utah, 
which soon became a state in the Union. The migrants to Canada 
left, not because they were out of harmony with their neighbours, 
but because they wished to escape regulations imposed on the 
whole sect from outside. 

The Mormons had moved far in their accommodation to other 
religious groups before they settled in Canada. Yet the traditions 
of their sectarian days, especially in regard to polygamy, have 
remained in popular memory long' after they ceased to be tenets 
of their church. While thejr'institutions have become modernized 
and readjusted to new social situations, the .Mormon community 
does not have the secularization of the other English-speaking 
Canadian communities. For the Mormons in this Alberta area are 

3 This .ict. passed by ConKress in ISS2, provided .1 ma.tinnim fine of ,S5(K) and ,i prison lerra not 
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markedly theocratic and the dominance of Salt Lake City, not so 
far away, is much in evidence. 

This is truly a daughter colony of the Mormon Church, theocratic 
and sectarian still to a marked degree. The Mormons are viewed 
by outsiders as a peculiar people, and they on their part feel that 
outsiders “do not understand them”. They show a high degree 
of segregation as settlers. 

They are not a linguistic minority but they bear the,name with 
its associations, and their religious practices still mark-' tliem as 
sectarian divergents, concerning whom conflict is aroused. 

2. Area of Mormon Concentration 

The .Mormons in the Prairie Provinces are concentrated in a 
region bounded on the south by the Milk River Ridge, on die west 
by the Rocky Mountains, on the north by Oldman River and the 
south branch of the Saskatchewan, and on the east by the Cypress 
Hills. This area constitutes a portion of the third prairie level 
and its altitude varies from 2,500 to 4,000 feet. Only the western 
portion of the area described above may be ,designated as the 
“.Mormon country.” (Figs. 27 and 28), The A'lormons possess a 
belt of land extending north approximately 50 miles from the 
international boundary and 75 miles east from the foothills of the 
Rocky .Mountains. This territory is also'occupied by other people 
but the A'lormons predominate increasingly as one moves south 
from Lethbridge. The expansion of Alormon settlement in the 
northwest portion of the area has been limited by the Blood Indian 
Reserve, which extends from the town limits of Cardston to a 
point about 10 miles north and west of Lethbridge and contains 
200,000 acres of arable land. 

The general topography of the Aformon country is level or gently 
rolling, and rises gradually towards the southwest. Above alti¬ 
tudes of 3,000 feet the elevations rise rapidly. Here the surface 
becomes more rugged and forms low plateaus separated by broad, 
shallow valleys. Still higher up, in jiltitudes above 4,000 feet, the 
surface is cut by numerous deep canyons. The whole region has 
probably been glaciated several times’from both the Cordilleran 
and the Keewatin ice centres, but a series of frequent invasions of 
long continued occupation by the ice sheets has left little evidence 
of interglacial periods, such as are found in the Great Lakes area of 
the United States. 
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i. Natural Re sources, and Climatic Conditions 

There are deposits of'coal near Lethbridge which were discovered 
in the decade of the sc,ventie's ai^d the exploitation of which began 
in the eighties. Their development in'relation to settlement will 
be considered later (see Chapter XI). 'These coal deposits are 
being worked today and coal mining is one of the leading occupa¬ 
tions in Lethbridge. Natural gas is also found in the area, while 
southward near the international boundary drilling for oil is being 
carried on. The foothills west of Macleod and Pincher Creek have 
commercial timber supplies, but further south, in the area directly 
west of Cardston, the stand of timber is limited and of low value. 

Grazing lands form probably the most important natural resource. 
In altitudes of 4,000 feet or more the short growing season prohibits 
grain growing, and ranching is,therefore the only industry. South 
of Pincher Creek and Spring Coulee wheat is damaged by early fall 
fro.sts during. 3 out of 5 years, but oats and rye ripen without 
difficult}'. The areas best suited to wheat growing extend westward 
from Raymond to St. Mary’s River, and include about 5 townships. 
Wheat grown here is of highest quality and yields have averaged 
as high as 30 to 40 bushels per acre. Sugar-beets and alfalfa are 
grown successfully in irrigated sections of the Raymon.d-Magrath 
district, near Lethbridge, and in the Glenwood-Hillcrest district, 
'vest of the Blood Indian Reserve. 

The .Morrnon settlement lies partly in the dark brown soil zones 
and parti}' in the transitional zone of dark brown to black soil, 
(Fig. 28).^ The latter comprises the area lying south of a line 
drawn from Pincher Creek to Spring Coulee, and extending about 
15 to 20 miles east of the latter point. From there the border line 
of the transitional zone turns southwest until it meets the inter¬ 
national boundar}' at a point almost directly south of the village 
of .Aetna. Tlie area of dark brown soils extends east of this 
transitional zone to a point about 6 to 8 miles east of Stirling 
where the brown soils of the arid prairie begin. 

1 he best populated Mormon settlements are in the dark brown 
soil zone. Here the annual rainfall-evaporation ratio is higher 
than in the brown soil zone,^ and the native vegetation has therefore 
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been more abundant. Tin's again has permitted a greater accum¬ 
ulation of organic matter and resulted in the darker colour of the 
soil. Carbonate and other less mobile soil materials have accum¬ 
ulated only a short distance below the surface. Alkali areas, 
however, are infrequent and small, which indicates that the more 
soluble salts have usually been leached to greater depths. The 
great wheat-producing areas of the Prairie Provinces have soils of 
this type and are justly renowned for their high productivity. 

The dark-brown-to-black soils are transitional as the name 
implies. They extend to depths of 4 to 10 inches and the soils 
immediately below are chocolate-coloured or reddish-brown. The 
native vegetation is more abundant and varied than in-the dark 
brown soil area, especially in regard to long grass species. These 
soils are very fertile but the short frost-free season makes the area 
best suited for grazing and forage purposes. 

The climate is characterized by a predominant summer rainfall 
and a wide range of temperature between summer and winter. 
The rainfall during the growing season, that is, the-months of May, 
June, and July, amounts to nea\ly fifty per cent, of the annual 
precipitation. The monthly precipitation at Lethbridge, as 
recorded for the period 1902-1929 inclusive, shows a high degree 
of variability and the total precipitation varies greatly from year 
to year.® In 1902, for example, the total precipitation'at Leth¬ 
bridge was 27.93 inche.s, and the rainfall for May alone in that year 
was 11.-27 inches. The opposite extreme occurred in 1918 when 
the annual precipitation was only 7.62 inches, and the rainfall for 
May was 0.58 inches.^ 

Ihe seasonal range of temperature in southern Alberta is very 
wide. The highest monthly mean temperature at Lethbridge, 
1902-1929, was 69.0° F. in July, 1906, the lowest was —8.9° F. in 
January, 1916. The variations from year to year in corresponding 
monthly mean temperatures is perhaps even more significant. 
The mean temperature for December, 1903, and 1925, for example, 
was 32.2 F. compared with 6.5° F. in 1917. Again, the mean 
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temperature for September, the harvest month, was 59.9° F. in 
1913, but only 43.1° F. in 1926. 

Records kept at the Dominion Experimental Farms near Leth¬ 
bridge for the period 1902-1929 inclusive show that the time 
between the last killing frost in the spring (29° F.) and the first 
killing frost in the fall averaged 121 days. But here again the 
variations between different years are very great. The shortest 
frost-free season was 84 days in 1903, while the longest was 148 
days in 1905 and 1908. By way of comparison it may be stated 
that the average frost-free season for Salt Lake City, Utah, over a 
period of 56 years is 184 days. But there are undoubtedly many 
Mormon districts in both Utah and Idaho which have even shorter 
growing seasons than Lethbridge. 

The high altitudes and the northern exposure of the Mormon 
settlement in Alberta are circumstances which explain the cool 
nights and the occasional unseasonal frosts. 

Wind is an important climatic factor to the people in southern 
Alberta because it causes a great deal of , soil drifting. Strip¬ 
farming has been resorted to in many localities in order to minimize 
the damage from this source. This method involves the alternating 
of strips of fallow land with those of crop land, in order that the 
growing crops or the stubble may act as a windbreak for the 
adjacent fallow land. The average wind-velocity at the Lethbridge 
Experimental Farm, 1922-1929 was 11.4 miles per hour but from 
October to May the average velocities are above the annual 
average. 

The chinook winds, blowing through the mountain passes to the 
west and southwest, greatly modify the climate of southern Alberta. 
They are warm in winter and cool in summer, and it is not unusual 
for them to follow a snowstorm and melt the snow in a few hours. 
Since these winds are dry they increase the rate of evaporation, or 
as the pioneers say, “the chinook licks up the snow.” 

One of the early settlers at Raymond tells of a heavy snowfall 
in the winter of 1918-1919, which was followed by a warm chinook: 

In a few liours every little gully was a raging torrent, so rapidly did the snow 
melt. But gradually the wind switched in direction from the southwest around to 
the north. The mercury in the thermometer dropped to sixty below, and the 
entire prairie suddenly turned into a block of ice. The cattle were absolutely 
helpless. They could not find anything to cat, and they could be moved only 
with the greatest difficulty. 

During that fateful year the losses to the stockmen of Alberta 
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were tremendous. Mr. Raymond Knight de^^^^^at he spc^t 
S3,000 on railway freight alone in shipping hri.. caTtle to Teja-s 
and elsewhere for pasture and feed. 

The damage done by hail storms is another factor to be considered 
by the settlers in southern -'\lberta. But the insurance rates 
charged in various parts of the province by the Canadian Hail 
Underwriters’ Assdciation (Fig. 29) indicate that hail is less 
prevalent in the Mormon settlement than in the more dcn.sely- 
populated districts between Macleod and Edmonton. The chart 
also suggests that hail storms are more common in the western 
part of the -Mormon country than in the irrigated sections near 
Lethbridge and Raymond. 

With regard to climatic conditions as a whole, it maj- be said 
that ordinarily the frost-free period allows for the maturing of field 
crops in this area but killing frosts have done much damage on 
occasions. The more freakish factors include great variations in 
rainfall and high winds, the latter causing excessive evaporation 
and soil-drifting. Taken as a whole the area is semi-arid. Certain 
districts east of where the -Mormons live are excessively dry, and 
are suitable only for grazing. In some of the Mormon districts 
good crops have been secured by applying methods of moisture 
conservation. But the many costly irrigation projects in and about 
this area are indications of the aridity that threatens the livelihood 
of so many of its constituent communities. It must be added,' 
however, that where irrigation is practised it has made for a more 
diversified agriculture. 

4. Agriculture of the Area 

While the major crop in the .Mormon settlement is spring wheat, 
the growing of sugar-beets has been an important development 
during the period 1903-1915 and since 1925. The production of 
beets, of course, would be impossible here were it not for the 
existence of irrigation facilities. Alfalfa is also grown on irrigated 
land and attempts are made to increase the production of this 
crop for winter feed. 

In the non-irrigated areas the central problem of soil management 
is that of moisture conservation. This includes the practice of 
summer fallowing which involves the storing-up of moisture of one 
growing season for the following year’s crop. Summer fallowing 
also serves as a method of weed control, an ever-present problem 
in an area where high winds carry weed seeds many miles. 
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Sometimes tlie farmer ploughs his stubble in the spring and.sows 
wheat again without the intervening summer fallow. Again, he 
may disc or harrow the land before drilling in the seed, or he may 
just drijl the seed into the stubble without any surface treatment. 
Records of .unusual success attending the latter practice—^in years 
of abundant rainfall—have led many farmers to gamble with this 
method each year. 

The prevailing rotation, then, outside of the irrigated sections, 
is wheat and fallow. \\Ted and insect problems make the intro¬ 
duction of tilled crops highly desirable, but not much encourage¬ 
ment is forthcoming in the way of developing a satisfactory crop 
for this purpose. Corn, potatoes, and sunflowers can be grown 
successfully on Irrigated land but the market for these products Is 
limited. 

Recent agricultural trends will be dealt with in more detail in 
Chapter XII. 

5. Migration of Capital 

A great deal of capital is needed in the development of a new 
country. Human labour alone, even though well organized, is 
relatively ineffective in meeting the demands of pioneering, and it 
mayjie said with some certainty that given adequate initial capital 
the possibility of material success becomes much greater. 

In the case of the Mormon settlement, the migration"of capital 
paralleled the movement of people. Capital came from four main 
sources: (a) the settlers themselves; (b) the Ivlormon Church in 
Utah; (c) capitalists in Utah, Eastern Canada, and England; 
(d) contractors. 

(a) Many of the Mormon pioneers brought teams, farm equip¬ 
ment, and moderate bank accounts with them to Canada. Charles 
0. Card’s wife had inherited a fortune of approximately 5^30,000 
from her father; Brigham Young, and she is said to have invested 
}?25,OOC^,of this in Canada. Her money helped to purchase a steam 
thresher and to finish an irrigation ditch in 1889, to build a saw- 

rinill, a flour-mill, a cooperative store, a meat market, and a 
creamery in 1891. While fortunes of this size were rare, the 
aggregate of lesser sums constituted a fund which greatly accelerated 
the growth of the new community. 

(b) Another important source of capital for the Canadian 
communities was the fund supplied by the sponsoring institution, 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. The Church 
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provided S300 towards an exploration trip made by Charles O. 
Card and other Alormon pioneers. Card’s journal of April 5th, 
1899, records the receipt of SI,000 from the Church for the aid of 
Lee’s Creek colony, the money being used to buy land. The 
Church also sent about 500 head of cattle to Canada. While this 
herd was not donated to the settlers, it provided employment for 
them and proved a source from which they might, through purchase, 
secure the foundation of herds for themselves. The mbst sig¬ 
nificant amount of church capital was that involved in the purchase 
of the Cochrane ranch which consisted of some 60,000 acres of 
arable land. It was purchased by the Church in 1906 at the 
recommendation of President Wood of Alberta Stake “for the 
express purpose of providing a place where home-loving people 
could establish the kind of homes for themselves that would bring 
prosperity and stability to the country.”® More than one-half of 
this land was irrigated, and it is now occupied by about 900 people. 
The remaining ranch land is operated by the Church and is used 
for cattle and sheep raising. The Mormon Church in Utah also 
helped to finance the Alberta Temple at Cardston which was 
completed in 1923 at a cost of approximately 3800,000. But 
perhaps its largest enterprise in Canada was the heavy investment 
made by the Canadian Sugar Factory, Limited, which built a sugar 
factory at Raymond in 1925 at a cost of about $1,500,000.® 

(c) A good deal of capital flowed into the Mormom country 
through conventional investment channels. The Alberta Railway 
and Irrigation Company, financed by Canadian and British capital, 
had been interested in various projects, including coal mines, river 
boats, agricultural land, railways, and irrigation canals (see Chapter 
XI for more details). Moreover, the Canadian Pacific Railway 
assisted Alormon settlement schemes and later took over the 
railways built by smaller companies. Heavy investments were- 
also made by wealthy Mormons of Utah. Among these were 
Jesse Knight and his son Raymond, who bought 300,000 acres of 
land near Raymond'® and incorporated the Krright Sugar Company 
in 1902 with a capital of $1,000,000. The Ellison Milling and 
Elevator Company, which was also financed by Utah capitalists, 
built flour-mills, first in Raymond and later in Lethbridge. It also 
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built the Lethbridge terminal elevators and now operates country 
elevators at twenty shipping points throughout the Mormon 
country. 

(d) The contractors who moved their construction outfits across 
the international boundary in early pioneer days constituted the 
fourth main source of capital for the A'lormon settlement. Many 
of these men brought from 10 to 20 teams, wagons, and other 
equipment into Canada, where they engaged in construction work 
on railways and irrigation canals. One man, whose contracts 
over a period of 12 to. 14 years totalled over $2,000,000, brought 
work horses and equipment valued at approximately $50,000. It 
is significant to note in this connection that it was Mormons who 
brought the original capital to southern Alberta, and this in turn 
attracted further investment from non-Mormon sources. Since 
the settlement was sponsored by the mother church in Utah it was 
natural that its people should be given the preference in practically 
all the new developments. The poorer Mormons were thus able 
to earn ready money either in or near the new communities until 
their farms began to yield the means of living. 

6. Growth of Population 

Mormon settlement in Alberta dates back to the late ISSO’s and 
migration continued at irregular intervals during the next quarter 
of a century. In 1901 Alberta had 3,212 Mormons, or 46.6. per 
cent, of all the Mormons in Canada. Thirty years later the 
Alberta figure, reached 13,185 or 59.9 per cent, of the total for 
Canada.'^ It is of interest here to note that Ontario was an area 
of Mormon concentration long before Utah IMormons migrated to 
Alberta. But the growth of the sect in the former province was 
.due to proselytizing by Mormon missionaries rather than the 
result of migration. Mormons in Ontario totalled 3,377 in 1901 
and 6,184 in 1931, but their proportion relative to the total for 
Canada dropped in that period from 49 to 28 per cent. 

Our present concern, however, is to trace the growth of popula¬ 
tion in southern Alberta, and to note the extent to which the older 
Mormon communities here have been penetrated by non-Mormon 
settlement. 

“ Censu, of Conodo, mi (Otiaiva: Dominion Bureau of Statistics), Vol. I, Tabic 10; WSt, Bull. 
No. xxr. The 1901 figure quoted above applies to the district of Alberta, at that time a part of the 
North West Territories, while the 1931 total applies to a much larger area which in 1905 was organized 
as the province of Alberta. 'I'hc Mormon country lies wholly within that part ol the old territorial dis- 
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In Tabic XXX the grou'th of population since 1901 is shown for 
the rural areas of greatest Mormon concentration and for four 
principal Mormon towns. Percentage increases of 34.9 and 31.4 
for the five-year periods ending in 1906 and 1911 coincide with the 
decade of most rapid railway c.xpansion. Uneven rates of growth 
have marked the five-year periods .since 1916, as evidenced by an 
increase of 28.2 per cent, in 1926 followed by an increase of only 
7.5 per cent, in 1931. But the area studied is still one of sparse 
rural settlement as seen from the fact that one-half of it has less 


Table XXX— Gkowth of Populatio.s is the .Mokmo.v Country, 1901-1931* 



Rural ^ 
Mormo 

REAS OF Greatest 
C oNCENTRATlOst 


rpAL Mormon 


Number 

Percentage Increase 
Over Preceding 
Census Year 

Number 

of 

Persons 

Percentage Increase 
Over Preceding 

1901...:. 

1906,. 

2,063 

2,783 

34.9 

1,412 

1 3,891 

175.6 

1911. 

3,656 

31.4 ! 

4,181 

7,5. 

1916,. 

4,371 

19.6 

3,807 

—9.0 

1921. 

. 5,546 

26.9 

4,369 

14.8 

1926,... .. 

'7,112 

28.2 

5,361 

22.7 

1931... 

7,643 

7.5 

5,121 

—4.5 


» Cn„us 111 JlbMa, ISOS (Ott.iiva: Dominion Bureau ol Statistics), Table I; W/C. Table 4; 192(1, 
Tanic 20, Cmsus £./ Cunndc. 1921, Tabic 16; 1931. Bull. No. .XX. 

t Includes tlie municipalities of Cochrane (No. 10) and Supar City (No. 37), and also Local Improve¬ 
ment Districts Xo.s. 8, 9. and 38. 

** Includes Cardston, Magrath, Ra.vmond, and Stirling. 

than 5 persons per square mile. The remaining half which includes 
the irrigated sections has a density of 5 to 10 persons per square 
rnile.'- Population figures for four of the principal Mormon towns 
show wide fluctuations between successive census periods. The 
1901-1906 increase of 173.6 per cent, is partly explained by the 
incorporation of Raymond, a new railway and irrigation centre 
with 1,568 people. Cardston, Magrath, and Stirling, which were 
incorporated a few years earlier, also grew rapidly until 1906, but 
later on their population totals fluctuated at varying rates. 
Cardston, the “holy city” of Mormons in Alberta, owes its steady 
growth until 1926 mainly to its importance as a religious centre. 
Since then its population has decreased by 362 people. Raymond’s 
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population decline of over 363 in the decade ending in 1916 came at 
the end of the rail'eay boom era, and is in part explained also by 
the closing of the Knight beet-sugar factory in 1915. In the next 
15 years, howe-ver, there teas an increase of some 644 people, an 
upswing which is related to the establishment of a new beet-sugar 
factory. Magrath, a town in the centre of an irrigated area, has 
increased steadily from 884 in 1906'to 1,202 in 1926, and since 
then the total has changed very little. The village of Stirling 
experienced a minor boom during the first 10 years of this century. 



when its population increas^'^; by about 165 people, but there was a 
greater decline during the next' 5 years. Since 1916 its total has 
varied between 300 and 400 persons. The preceding details show 
that local circumstances, no less than region-wide factors such as 
railway booms and general economic depressions, have influenced 
the growth of these Mormon centres. 

The trends in the sex ratio during 1901-1911' for the Mormon 
Country (see Appendix Table IV) show an excess of males in rural 
areas similar to that for the province of Alberta as a whole. Since 
d911, the surplus of males has been 10 to 13 per, cent, greater in 
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rural Mormon areas than for Alberta as n whole. The sex ratios 
for the iMormon towns show a general tendency towards a balance 
but there are marked differences in the trends for individual towns 
for given years, as indicated in 1926 by ratios of 123, 107, and 102 
males per 100 females for Raymond, Cardston, and Stirling, 


Table XXXI— Principal Religious Groups in the Mormon Country, 
Alberta, 1901-1931* 


Rci-ictous Groups 

1901 1 

1911 1 

1921 1 

1 19.11 

Pkrso.ns 

o':;. 

Numbs. 

Per 

Ce.nt. 

PskToss 

Per 

Ce.st. 



a. Rural .Xrcasit 









Total Population. 

** 


!' ** 


5,546 

100. 0 

7,643 

100.0 

Mormons. 





.3,037 

54.8 

4,015 

52.5 

Other Protestants 





1,963 

35.4 

2,724 

35.6 

Roman Catholics 





300 

..5.4 

716 

9.4 
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b. Principal Mor-, 









mon Towns •f*' 









Total Population. 

1,860 

100.0 

4,181 

100.0 

4,369 

100.0 

5,121 

100.0 

Mormons. 

1,742 

93.7 

3,504 

S3.S . 

3,617 

82.8 

4,053 

79.2 

Other Protestants 

89 

4.8 

561 

13.4 

529. 

12.1 

677 

13.2 

Roman Catholics 

8. 

0.4 

■ 48 

1.2 

' 97 

2.2 

303 

5.9 

Others. 

21 

1.1 

68 

1.6 

126 

2.9 

88 

1.7 


• CinsUJ of Canada, 1001, Vol. I, Tabic 10; lOU. Vol. II. Tabic 2; 1011, Vol. I. Tabic aS; lOSl, 
Bull. No. X.\I, Tabic 7. ■ . . . . 

t Includes the areas of greatest Mormon concentration, viz., the niuniclpalities of Cochrane (10), 
and Sugar City (37). and also Local Improvement Districts Nos. 8. 9. and 38. Data on principal religious 
groups arc not available on a municipal basis before 1921. 

♦* No data available. 

ft Cardston. Magrath, Raymond, and Stirling. 


respectively. The large surplus of males in Raymond, more char- 
acteristic of a rural area, is related to its importance as a centre 
for the sugar-beet industry. 

Some idea of the regional concentration of the Mormons in 
Alberta is obtained by an analysis of principal religious groups in 
rural and urban sections. In rural areas the Mormons, while still 
an absolute majority, have declined in proportionate strength during 
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ihc last decade from 54.8 to 52.5 per cent, of the general population. 
Other Protestants, mainly y\nglicans, members of the United 
Church, Lutherans, and Alennonites, account for approximately 
36 per cent, of the rural population. Roman Catholics are a small 
minority but they have shown a proportionate increase of 4 per 


Table XXXII— Pri.ncipal Eth.vic Origi.ns i.v the Mormo.v Country, 
Alberta, 1901-1931* 



1901 

1911 

1921 

mi 

Pkrso.s.s 

Pi:r 


Pkr 

Cent. 

P,nLs 

Per 

Cent. 

P , Z.S 

Per 

Cent. 

a. Kur.il Arcas.-t 









Tolal Population. 

•• 

... 

** 


5,546 

100.0 

7,643 

100.0 

British. 





3,293 

59.4 

3,958 

51.8 

Dutcii &German 





1,169 

21.1 

1,914 

25.0 

Scandinavian... 





639 

1I-.5 

854 

11,2 

Others. 









b. Principal Mor- 









moli Towns :tt 









Total Population. 

1,860 

100.0 

4,tSl 

100.0 

4,369 

100.0 

5,121 

100.0 

Rrlrlch 

1,493 

80.3 

2,822 

67.5 

3,467 

79.4 

3,585 

70.0' 

Dutch & German 

127 

6.8 

2jB 

5.3 

172 

3.9 

479 

9.4 

Scandinavian... 
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10.4 

430 

10.3 

476 

10.9 

607 

11.8 

. 

40 

2.5 

Z07 

16.9 

254 

S.8 

450 

8.8 


* Cimus aj Canada, mi. n-. )»);. Vot II. Tabic 7; JWI, Vol. I, Tabic 27; 1 S 31 , 

BuItNo. XXII.TablcI. 

t Includes the areas of greatest Mormon concentration, viz., the municipalities of Cochrane (10) 
and Sugar City (57) and also Local Improvement Districts .\os. 8. 9, and ^S. Data on ethnic origins 

** N’o data available. 

tt Includes Cardston, Magrath, Raymond, and Stirling. 

cent, since 1921. It is significant to note that the group classified 
as “others” included 137 Confucians'or Buddhists in 1931, pre¬ 
sumably Orientals engaged in the sugar-beet industry.’* Chinese 
arc also prominent in the restaurant business of the various Mormon 
towns. But it is in the urba'^n areas that we find the greatest 

This inference is further corroborated by the fact that the 1951 Census Bull. No. XXII listed 155 
Japanese or Chinese for- Sugar City, one of tlic rural municipalities ivhosc figures arc included 
in 'Jable XXXI. 
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concentration of Mormons and Table XXXI indicates that in 1931 
they comprised 79.2 per cent, of the total population in the four 
towns studied. Continued penetration by non-Mormons is indi¬ 
cated since the turn of the century and particularly during the 
first decade when the Mormon proportion declined from 93.7 to 
83.8 per cent. The corresponding gain was made by other 
Protestant groups, chiefly by the Anglicans, the Lutherans, and 
the United Church. 

Analysis of ethnic origins in the Mormon Country supplements 
the data on religious distribution. Table XXXII shows that the 
British'^ are the predominant group in both rural and urban areas. 
The other ethnic groups in order of their importance in rural 
areas are the Dutch-German people, the Scandinavians, and the 
group classified as “others”. In urban centres the ranking of the 
Scandinavian and Dutch-German groups is reversed, and these 
two groups together with that classified “others” comprised 30 
per cent, of the, total population in 1931.'® 

The Mormons in southern Alberta probably represent an ethnic 
distribution somewhat similar to that found among their brethren 
in Utah or Idaho. While people of Anglo-Saxon descent pre¬ 
dominate, the sect also includes a number of Scandinavians and 
German-Americans, whose parents or grandparents migrated to 
western United States during the nineteenth century. It goes 
without saying that English is the language used both in the home 
and in the church. 

The present chapter has outlined the ecological base of the 
Mormon country, its natural resources, and the limitations imposed 
by highly variable climatic factors. Some notion has also been 
given of the sources and amounts of capital used in developing its 
resources. Finally, the growth of population and its component 
religious and ethnic elements have been set forth-for the most 
typical Mormon areas. The discussion in’ the-following chapter 
will centre on the settlement process, with its problems and its 
achievements. 






CHAPTER XI 


SETTLEMENT PROCESS 

1. Motivation oj Mormon Immigration to Alberta 

M ormon settlement in Canada began in 1887 and con¬ 
tinued through the three decades which followed. The 
original movement, as already mentioned, was prompted 
by political crises arising out of the polygamy question in Utah.* 
The ne.xt wave of migration in 1899 was stimulated by a new set 
of factors. The Mormons had utilized the available resources of 
the Great Basin and were seeking new- economic opportunities. 
The development of the coal mining industry in southern Alberta, 
together with the building of a railway to reach the United States 
coal market immediately to the south, further stimulated Alormon 
migration to Alberta. This situation also illustrates the role which 
an earlier industrial development plays in land settlement. In 
this instance the railway, essential to coal mining, made accessible 
the lands through which it passed. The movement of the Mormons 
to Canada, furthermore, had a basis in nationalistic sentiment. 
The president of the church at the time was of British birth^ and 
had lived in Canada four years before his conversion to Mormonism. 
There were also many British subjects among-Mortnon converts. 
The United States Census of 1880 indicates that among, the foreign- 
born residents of Utah those from England ranked first in number. , 
This sketch of motivation would be incomplete if some reference 
were not made to incentives which were primarily personal. Some 
persons were discontented with their social status afe occupational 
achievement in their own communities and wished to make a fresh 


, who succeeded Brigham Young as President of tlic Church of Jesus Chnsl of Latter- 
orn in Milnthorpe, Westmoreland, England, on November 1, 1808. At fourteen years 
prenticed to a cooper in Liverpool, and subsequently learned the trade of a turner at 
rrland. He was baptized in his infancy into the Church of England, but at the age of 
irs he joined the Methodist Church. A year later he was acting as local preacher, 
le became convinced that he was to go to America to preach the Gospel. He did not 
however, until about 1832. His parents preceded him and had settled in Toronto, 
d them upon his arrival. In the new land he became a Methodist preacher. In 
>ecame acquainted with Mormonism through Parley P, Pratt, one of the apostles of the 
brought about his conversion to the new faith. He was baptized into the Mormon 
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'start. Such motives are integral elements in all movements to 
new regions. 

2. Settlement of Cardston 

The historical incident which began the Canadian migration was 
the result of determined efforts of federal officers to capture Charles 
Ora Card, President of the Cache Valley Stake of the Mormon 
Church, and a polygamist, in order to convict him under the 
Edmunds Act. Upon the advice and counsel of President John 
Taylor, Card organized an exploring party to find a place of refuge 
on Canadian soil. He intended to go to Mexico, but President 
Taylor advised him to settle on British soil. 

Only one member of the three in Card’s party was free from threat 
of arrest under the Edmunds law and it was intended that he should 
bring back to President Taylor a report of the explorations. While 
their tentative destination was British Columbia, the route of the 
party was along the Snake River through Idaho; thence to Spokane, 
Washington, down the Colville River to the Columbia at Marcus, 
up the Kettle River as far as Rock Creek, then on to Osoyoos Lake, 
thence wxst and north to Kamloops, where they took the train 
east to Calgary. They explored south from Calgary, via Ft. 
McLeod (now Macleod) and Standoff. 

On October 24 we decided that Standoff, between the Belly and Kootenay 
Rivers,.was an e.xcellent place for settlement. Wliile John \V. Hendricks guarded 
camp, Bishop Zundell and myself went out into the prairie between the two 
rivers named and bowed before the Lord and dedicated and invoked the bless¬ 
ings of God upon the land and water, and asked His preservation of the same for 
the benefit of Israel,® both" white and red.® 

The tract of land thus dedicated is situated about 20 miles north 
of the present site of Cardston. In his report to President Taylor 
Card recommended this site for the proposed settlement. 

This first trip cost ^900, of which the Latter-day Saint Church 
paid $300. The balance was subscribed by men in Cache Valley 
and the explorers themselves. The party returned to Utah for 
the winter, and in the following spring another party was organized 
under Card and arrived at Standoff on April 17, 1887. 
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'I'lic next day we conunenceJ our explorations for llie most suitable site on 
w-liicli to locate. But to my astonishment, the most desirable lands betw^n 
the Belly River and Ft. McLeod were covered by stock leases, and we could not 
settle on them, without much perplexity from the lease holders.^ 

They continued their e.xplorations until April 26th, “when we 
unanimously voted to plant our colony on Lee’s Creek, adjacent 
to the south boundary of the Blood Indian Reserve.” 

Card tells of a dream he had in which bees were seen arriving 
at a hive, and this satisfied him that they had settled at the right 
spot. They planted gardens of “onions, lettuce, carrots, beets, 
radishes, and potatoes,” and left May 3rd for Utah to get their 
families. 

These first settlers were all from Cache Valley and for the most 
part were men who were subject to prosecution under the Edmunds 
Act. The procedure of selecting the members of the colony was 
.somewhat as follows: President Card made a li.st of those who were 
desirous of going, and submitted this list to President JohnTaylor 
for approval. There is no evidence of men being “called” by the 
church to participate in this settlement. President Card used his 
influence to induce men to volunteer because he was convinced 
that there was a future for Canada, and-that those who went would 
prosper. Moreover, it was not difficult to persuade men to go to a 
place which promised immunity from political persecution. 

Only a portion of those who originally volunteered, however, 
finally made the trip to Canada. The 1887 contingent consisted 
of 8 families with teams, cattle, farm implements, and household 
goods. They were piloted across St. Mary’s River by Sergeant 
Brimncr of the Northwest Mounted Police. A few days later the 
first religious service was held. President Card’s record of this 
event is of interest. 

Sunday, June 5. The settlers held their first meeting on Lee’s Creek in the 
tent of Elder Joslah Hammer . . . All oi the party were exiles from the United 
States and many of them had been unable to attend meetings for a long time 
previous. The little colony now numbered 41 souls. 

This entry in the diary indicates that the church was one of the 
earliest of the social institutions to receive the attention of the 
colony. 

3. Isolated Pioneer Community 

The work of community building was begun in earnest. Although 
they had arrived late in the season, the settlers succeeded in 
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growing some oats, potatoes, and garden vegetables. President 
Card notes in his diary: 

Our seeds all came up c.xcellcntly. The Lord overruled the elements in our 
favour so that refreshing showers and damp weather continued till our vege¬ 
tables and grain came up nicely. We acknowledge the hand of God in all this. 
He certainly blessed the labours of our hands. We found the soil quick and 
productive, notwithstanding the northern clime. 

Elsewhere he reports that he raised about 100 bushels of oats 
on about 1 >2 acres of land. 

The people brought few provisions and little money. The 
economic security of the community during that first critical winter 
Was aided by employment provided by the Cochrane ranch. Air. 
Cochrane engaged the men to put up hay, build fences, and do 
other w'ork about the ranch. 

Numerous tasks confronted the pioneer community that first 
year. They had to'build roads into the mountains to get timber 
and fence posts for their houses and farms. They also had to 
plan the town site and construct a meeting house in which to 
conduct church and school. 

By December new additions to the group brought the total 
population to about 90. Construction was begun on a meeting 
house 20 X 20>^ feet,jiie structure being completed on January 24, 
1888. One chronicler reports that “the people indulged in a grand 
house-warming, having a great time of rejoicing” to celebrate the 
occasion. Card says that the structure was dedicated on February 
2, “for meeting, school, and social purposes.” 

Fuel was an important problem to these early settlers, inasmuch 
as there was no timber readily accessible around Cardston. Some 
wood was picked up along Lee’s Creek, and a low 'grade of coal 

was discovered about 4 miles up the creek. 

The town was laid out in a manner typical of pioneer .Mormon 
commufiities. The following entry in Card’.s diary describes the 
prqo^gdure: 

June 19, 1887. 'Vyl council meeting was held after the close of the afternoon 
services for the purpose of determining the amount of land necessary for a city 
and the best way of drawing for land. After all the brethren present had 
expressed their opinions, it was thought best to locate the town on the bench 
on the south side of Lee’s Creek, provided water could be easily obtained; if 
not, to build on the creek bottom. It was decided by unanimous vote that 
the brethren unite together and sink a well on the bench; also that a piece of 
land extending a mile in length ^jnd half a mile in width be selected as a town 
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site, that the quarter sections of land be numbered and corresponding numbers 
be placed in a hat and the brethren draw for numbers.® 

Reference has already been made to the earliest religious 
activities. A Sunday School was organized in June 1887, about a 
month after the arrival of the first group. A complete ward organi¬ 
zation was set up, 15 month.s later, on October 7, 1888. The ward 
was named “Card” and John A. \5'oolf was made bishop. Apostles 
F. M. Lyman'and J. \V. Taylor,of Salt Lak.e,v6-ity were present. 

School was held durii'fg the summer of-lS88, and for about 10 
weeks during the winter of 1889 H. S. Allen taught a school of 
about 40 pupils. 

In December, 1888, a stock company with a capital of 37,000 "U 
was organized as a general store. Alen subscribed for stock at 
35 a share and were,given opportunity to work out the value by ' 
labour on a new meeting house. Since nearly^everyone subscribed 
for stock, it practically amounted to a cooperativftcommunity store. 

At first, goods were bought in Lethbridge, Ifut later they were 
purchased from Winnipeg and Alontreal. In 1894, the store paid a 
25 per cent, dividend on the 37,000 capital and had a surplus and 
undivided profit of 3-1,500. President Card was manager of the 
project for many years. 

In 1890 a cheese factory was constructed, in. Car.dston with a 
capacity of 1,000 pounds a day. Much was .ejtpected of this 
industry by the leaders of the colony. President Card'm his diary 
of Sunday, June 21, reports that he gave formal no'tice .to the 
community of the completion of the factory which was to open the 
ne.vt day, and that “we desired the milk of the ipeople on the 
morrow.” On the following day he makes this entry: 

Jinn; 22. Today was full of interest; .-it 7 a.m. tbc milk'wagon began to 
rattle around and by 9.30 a.tit. wlicn 263 gallons of milk Iwerc] in and allliougli 
the factory was full of people, Mr. Robert Ibey, who had charge, began his 
work and was fairly successful with today’s run. Thus ended a noted day for 
Cardston in an enterprise that will be of vast importance to the people here. 

In 189J.t!iis institution was amalgamated with the cooperative 
store, and both were managed by President Card. The production 
of the cheese factory in the early years was as follows: 


^*^91. 36,700 pounds 

1892. 53^217 “ 
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1893 . 38,184 pounds 

1894 . 27,594 “ 


It is still an important institution in Cardston. 

A saw-and-shingle mill and a French-burr grist-mill were pur¬ 
chased in 1891. The grist-mill, which cost 32,000, was operated 
by a stock compan)^ The year 1892 saw the construction of a 
new store building and a new meeting house. It will be noted 
that this was the third meeting house to be built, each one being 
larger than the preceding one. In the same year a post office was 
established, at Cardston, with a postmaster who is said to be the 
first’Latter-day Saint to hold civil office in Western Canada. 
For a period of five years, previous tcrThe establishment of the 
post office, the people of Cardston had carried their own mail, first 
from Macleod and later from Lethbridge. The community was 
further linked with the outside world when in 1894 a telephone line 
was built between Lethbridge and Cardston. 

One of the interesting features of the pioneer community is the 
celebration of festivals and holidays. The first holiday of impor¬ 
tance after the arrival at Lee’s Creek was Dominion Day, July 1. 
President Card says.T 

We erected a bowery a short distance up the creek and invited our neigh¬ 
bouring ranchers and police to meet with us for a little picnic in our hastily 
built bowery. We sang songs, made speeches, and gave recitations and all 
partook of refreshments. Then a couple of hours were spent in chatting and 
indulging in various games. About 4 p.m. the ponies were brought into requisi¬ 
tion and their speed tried in a variety of raccsl Everything passed off quietly 
and gently and no stimulants were used. The strangers all seemed well pleased 
with the day’s proceedings. 

There was some suggestion of lonelines.s in the brief description 
given by Card of the first Christmas, wh’en he said they “spent 
the time in family socials and feasting with each other and 
frequently talking of loved ones at home.” 

The first theatrical performance in the community was the 
presentation of a play by the young people on January 1, 1890. 
The completion in the village„of any structure, even a private home, 
was the occasion for rejoicing and celebration by the whole com¬ 
munity. 


4. Contacts ivilh Canadian Government Officials 
Cardston was incorporated as a village in 1902 with Charles 
0. Card as the first mayor. Since these people regarded themselves 
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as exiles’ from the United States, the country which they could 
not help but think of as “home,” there was quite naturally a 
problem as to their attitude towards the Canadian government. 
That there was apprehension on the part of Canadian officials is 
very doubtful, since it was a period in which people were coming 
from many lands, and there was no more reason to suspect the 
loyalty of the Latter-day Saints than that of other groups. More¬ 
over, since many of the Mormons who came to Canada were subject 
to arrest if apprehended in the United States, Canada was to them a 
place of refuge, and they naturally felt the necessity of proving 
their pat^otism to the officials. An opportunity to offer this proof 
came in (^tober of 1889, when the Governor-General of Canada 
made a visit to Macleod. President Card and the people of 
Cardston went to Macleod to pay their respects, and Card read 
the following address to the visitors: 

To His Excellency the Lord Stanley of Preston. K.C., Her Majesty’s Viceroy 
of tlic Dominion of Canada. 

May it please your Excellency, Wc the Latter-day Saints resident in the 
.\orth West Territory of Canada, do most cordinally unite with our fellow settlers 
of .Mberta, in welcoming to the district the representative of that Sovereign 
power which, as pictured to us by the last of the Old Republicans, “has dotted 
the surface of the Globe with her possessions and military posts, whose morning 
drumbeat following the sun and keeping company with the hours circles the 
earth with one continuous and unbroken strain of the martial airs of England.” 

To the Imperial Majesty of Oucen Victoria, of whom not a few of us rejoice 
to be the native subjects,—to Her who, as we fondly hope, is soon to be the 
Queen of all of us,' We desire on this early occasion to make public profession 
of our unswerving loyalty, and anticipate our steadfast allegfance to that 
dynasty under which the country of our adoption has prospered and grown 
great. Our Prophet Joseph hath discerned that of all the kingdoms of the 
world, the British Principalities, by reason of their high integrity and their 
judicial purity, will be the last to fall; and it is for this reason'as well as from 
an affectionate admiration of her own womanly virtues that We invoke the bless¬ 
ing of Heaven upon the Sovereign of these vast realms. 

Receive also the assurance of our cordial good-wishes for the personal welfare 
of your Excellency and of the Lady Stanley, and for.the success of your un¬ 
wearied efforts for the more effectual consolidation of-the Dominion and the 

Signed by the request of the Latter-day Saints in the Canadian Northwest 
Territorj-. Charles O. Card, Macleod, N.W.T., 14 October, 1SS9. 

Further demonstrations and prote.stations of loyalty were given 
each Dominion Day. Opportunity was taken at these programmes 
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to acquaint people with the history and patriotic traditions of 
Canada and the British Empire. The Mormons in Canada at the 
present time are developing very positive attitudes of loyalty in 
their children, through building of monuments to commemorate 
Canadian events, and by the acceptance, without reservations, of.' 
Canada as their permanent home. 

Other early contacts with officials of the Canadian government 
are worthy of note here as somewhat typical of the efforts of people 
on the pioneer fringe to obtain special considerations from those 
in power. 

The requests made by the Mormons in October, 1888, were of 
two kinds. Those of one sort asked for special concessions with 
respect to the use of natural resources and certain customs immun¬ 
ities; while the other type asked for the privilege of bringing 
“plural” families to Canada. 

The following is the formal petition for the privilege of bringing 
polygamous wives and families to Canada; 

The Right Honorable, 

Sir John A. Macdonald and 
Ministers in Council. 

Gentlemen: / 

We would respectfully- ask the Governnicnt of the Dominion of Canada if 
the class of Latter-day Saints who are now being subjected to sore persecution- 
in the United States of America by fines and imprisonment for fulfilling their 
sacred obligations to their wives they have long since married in good faith 
for time and eternity, can be allowed-an abiding plaec, in peace, in Canada 
where they can provide for their families, educate their children, and not be 
compelled to cast them off and subject them to the charities of a cold world, 
thus breaking faith with their tender and devoted wives, innocent children, 
and with God our Eternal Father, from whose hands they have received them. • - 

If from the dire sufferings of such people they can find an asylum in the 
Dominion of Canada they will bring with them their wealth, their experience, 
their y-oung men and their young women who have never entered into plural 
marriage. 

The comparatively few who-need to seek rest and peace in Canada would 
not be a,drop in the bucket as compared with the millions of people who arc 
protected in their faith and practice of plural marriage under the Government 
of Great Britain. 

We do not ask that a law be passed legalizing plural marriage, but should 
your honorable body grant the relief asked for, it will also gain the warm friend¬ 
ship and appreciation of all Latter-day- Saints who occupy, the valleys of the 
Rocky Mountains from Mexico to Canada. 

All the practice of Plural marriage among the Latter-day Saints in the United 
States, so much talked about and so greatly exaggerated, has never yet induced 
one individual not of our faith to undertake the practice of it. Thus it has 
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never been a menace to the L’nited States, and will not be the to Dominion of 
Canada. 

It has provided homes and motherhood for hundreds of precious women who 
would otherwise have been in the world as millions of women are, with no chance 
for them to reach the measure of their creation.. 

There is not to e.vcecd five per cent, of the Latter-day Saints who have under¬ 
taken the responsibility of a plurality of families. Those who have taken upon 
them such important cares, are among the best, and most energetic, men in the 
Church, whose lives have been spotless, and among whom are those who have 
reached the advanced age of three score years and ten, and those who have 
accumulated wealth to the amount of hundreds of thousands of dollars by 
patient industry and econo'iny are immured in the penitentiaries with the vilest 
of criminals because they will not desert their families. 

Even tender women in delicate condition, or . with babes in arms are cast 
into those vile places in order to compel them to testify against their husbands. 

Your time is too precious for us to enumerate the cruelties and indignities 
to which the Latter-day Saints arc being subjected under special legislation in 
the United States of America. 

W'c will be pleased to answer personally any questions you may feel disposed 
to ask or make any explanation you may desire. 

With profound respect we arc. 

Your obedient servants, 

Francis AI. Lyman 
■ John W. Taylor 
Charles 0. Card. 

'rhu requests were submitted by Francis M. Lyman and John 
W. Ta3-lor of Salt Lake City, both apostles in the church, and by 
President C. 0. Card. On November 16, 1888, the Cabinet met 
and decided that the Government could grant only the request 
which allowed Card to hold title to half a section in trust for the 
people for a town site. 

It will be seen from this recital of the early history of the Mormon 
movement to Canada that the migration was prompted by political 
maladjustments of the Mormons in the United States over the 
problem of polygamy. It was a sponsored movement, in that the 
parent community gave direction as well as financial assistance 
to it. 

The migration was selective in that it attracted the men who 
were subject to arrest under the anti-polygamous laws of the 
United States. Under the system of administration of polygamy 
b\' the Mormon church only reputable men of adequate means 
were encouraged to undertake the practice. It is highly probable 
that polygamy selected the better classes in the ..population. It 
selected, moreover, those who were definitely lo^l to the tenets of- 
the church, which thus insured the future religious dominance of 
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the colony by the Alormon Church in Salt Lake City. This 
dominance is one of the features of social life in the Mormon 
communities of Alberta today. This religious homogeneity made 
for effective social control in the community on the frontier, since 
according to the Mormon doctrine, the members are to be obedient 
to those placed in authority over them. At the same time this 
horo.ogeneity made possible an effective cooperation and minimized 
the bases of conflict, which constitute disintegrating factors in the 
pioneer community. In a word, Cardston was a colony with a 
purpose which was e.xtra-economic, or super-economic. It was 
dedicated to a cause. 

5. Settlement of Stirling and Neighbouring Communities 

Twelve years of colonizing efforts near Cardston, demonstrated 
the feasibility of settling Mormon people in Canada. Although 
it was at first considered a place of refuge for those who .were op¬ 
pressed in the United States, Alberta now came to be looked upon 
as a place of economic opportunity. Besides, Utah was thoroughly 
settled by Mormons who had taken up most of the desirable land 
in the Great Basin. Only e.xtensive irrigation projects would make 
possible the enlargement of these older communities and the 
.settlement of new ones. People were, therefore, ready for a new 
economic outlet. y\ll through the period of Mormon history in the 
Great Basin, colonization of new areas had been a part of the 
church programme. With new converts arriving constantly from 
Europe and needing something to do, and som'ewhere to go, the 
settlement of new lands constituted an effective solution of the 
problem. 

While the desire to escape persecution was the prPmary motive 
for the settlement of Cardston, the attraction of economic possi¬ 
bilities was the basis for the new movement which began in 1899. 

Several developments in southern Alberta during'the decades 
of the eighties and nineties prepared the way for this new migration. 
It will be necessary, to review briefly the history of these develop¬ 
ments. The first significant event was the discovery of coal along 
the banks of the Belly River near Lethbridge. Coal from these 
deposits had been used by the Alounted Police at Fort Walsh as 
early as 1874, and subsequently at Fort AIcLeod. The construc¬ 
tion of the Canadian Pacific Railway westward to Aledicine Hat 
brought these coal deposits into new prominence. Sir Alexander T . 
Galt, High Commissioner of Canada in Great Britain, conceived 
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the idea of mining the coal at Coalbanks (now Lethbridge) and of 
transporting it by boat to A'ledicine Hat, first to supply the re¬ 
quirements of the railway and then to ship the surplus east by 
rail. In 1882 a company was formed for this purpose, called the 
Northwest Coal and Navigation Company, with William Lethbridge 
as president and Elliot T. Galt as manager. Coal deposits were 
surveyed in the early part of 1882, and a year later were taken 
over by the Northwest Coal and Navigation Company, The. mine 
had no shaft at first but coal was taken out at a “day hole” or 
“drift” at the bottom of the coulee. Thence it was carried on a 
tramway to the bank of the_rivcr,'loaded on barges or steamers, 
and conveyed to Medicine Hat. 

It is not generally known that Lethbridge once had. a. dock, ^ 
but in 1885 the river presented a busy scene. The steamer Bareness, 
a stern-wheeler of 210 tons, and engines of 50 horse pOWerj was 
often moored there. She was launched in 1883 and registered at 
the port of Winnipeg. Other steamers which were members of 
the “fleet” were the S.S. Alberta, and the Minnow. These two 
were built at Medicine Hat and launched in 1884. These boats 
.were not successful enterprises for they could not navigate the 
Belly River at low water, and the return journey with barges was 
almost too difficult for them. 

It soon became- evident that it was impracticable to supply the 
Canadian Pacific Railway with coal^transported by water. Hence 
the Northwest Coal and Navigation Company obtained a Dominion 
charter in 1883 to build a railway from the Belly River coal mines 
to Medicine Hat. Another act of Parliament created the subsidiary, 
the Alberta Railway and Coal Company^ which took'over the above 
lines in 1889. The actual construction, however, was carried out 
by the holding company in 1885. The railway was of the narrow 
gauge type locally known.as the “turkey trail”, and it joined the 
Canadian Pacific Railway at Dunmore where large storage ‘sheds 
were erected. 

The Alberta Railway and. Coal Company jjuilt a line from 
Lethbridge to Great Falls, Montana, in order to extend the market 
for Alberta coal. Alternate sections of land (640 acres each) were 
granted by the Canadian Government within six miles of the rail¬ 
way and the company thus became the owner of over a million 
acres, which were sca_y;ered along its 180 miles of raihjay like the 

« S(fl(^;«o/CaWo,47Vict.c.86. 
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black squares of a checkerboardP It was soon realized that these 
were not feasible units for ranching, at that time the chief industry 
of the country. Upon petition to the Dominion Government for 
larger blocks of land, the company was allotted alternate town- . 
ships’" instead of alternate sections. The land grant was located 
in what was designated “the arid district”. In earlier days it 
‘had been winter feeding ground for buffalo herds, and after their 
extermination it became one of the best cattle ranges of the North¬ 
west. 

The Alormons at Cardston, however, saw the greater potential, 
value of this land if it could be irrigated. Their leader, C. 0. Card, 
and John W. Taylor, an apostle of the Mormon Church, arranged 
in 1891 to rent over 500,000 acres of land for a period of four years, 
and at the end of that time to purchase it at 31 per acre." The 
Mormon irrigation scheme was furthered by Parliament in 189a 
when an act was passed to incorporate a company for-the purpose 
of constructing and operating irrigation ditches or canals in the 
area mentioned. 

The new corporation, the Alberta Irrigation Company, en¬ 
countered several serious problems. It proved very difficult to 
attract sufficient capital for the project, although influential eastern 
Canadians had become interested, in it.’" The location of the 
company’s land grant in alternate townships instead of in one 
solid block made the construction of an irrigation canal impossible. 
Repeated appeals to Parliament for temedial legislation were of 
no avail until 1896 when Hon. Clifford Sifton, a man familiar with 
western conditions, became A'linister of the Interior. In the 
meantime the contract for the purchase of land had been cancelled, 
'and the charter of the Alberta Irrigation Company was about to 
expire since the company had not begun actual construction work 
within three years, the time limit set by Parliament. An amend¬ 
ment to the company’s charter was obtained in 1896, a solid block 
of'land'was granted, and two years later the actual location of the 
irrigation canal was begun. The chief contractors for the work 
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were the President and the High Council’ of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints. Tlie sub-contractors, labourers, and 
team.sters were for the most part Mormons who intended to settle 
in Canada. The men’s wages were paid half in cash and half in 
land. Irrigable land, valued at S3 an acre at that time, was 
located in the vicinity of the present towns of Magrath and Stirling. 
These, centres bpth owe their beginning to the new development. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway was sufficiently interested in the 
Alormon irrigatio'n project to promise a bonus of S100,000 to the 
company. The money was to be paid according to the number 
of settlers and the amount of traffic they secured for the railway. 
Difficulties entailed in estimating these items were removed by 
changing the bonus to a semi-annual payment of S5,000, until 
the total amount of 3100,000 was finally paid to the Alberta Rail¬ 
way and Irrigation Company. 

A number of farm villages and railway centres sprang up in 
connection with these larger projects. The growth of Stirling 
(Fig. 34), a town on the Lethbridge-Great Falls railway, is typical 
of these new centres. The first contingent of 8 families arrived in 
the spring of 1899. One of their membersffirought provisions from 
Lethbridge and opened a store in his tent. Some of the men 
began work on the irrigation canal while others dug a well, helped 
to build houses, or prepared small plots of land for garden.s. Heavy 
winds followed by snow storms and frost delayed the worif'smid 
confined the pioneer families to their camp. In spite of the^ 
difficulties 6 houses were completed in about two weeks’ time and 
as many families occupied them immediately.''* 

The following excerpts taken from the ward history indicate 
the rapidity with which Stirling became an established community.'^ 

Three new settlers arrived on May 30th. Tliree brothers and their families 
arrived on May 3Ist, and shortly after went to work on the canal. June 6th 
and 7th other settlers arrived. On June 8th .Apostle John \V. Taylor and 
Brothers J. P. Kimball and B. II, Roberts, made a visit to the settlement. 
Several new settlers also arrived. I’rcsident Card from Cardston was also 
here. Meeting was held in the evening when President Card announced that 
Theodore Brandlc,v had been sustained as Bishop at the recent conference. 

On June 2Sth an organization of the Sunday school was effected, thirty-one 
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cliildrcn present. Oti July 2nd meetings were held in the tent under llie presi¬ 
dency of the Bislnip. Congregations were small on account of so many brethren 
being away on the canal. L'poti the two hjlluwing Sundays no meetings were 
licid owing to tile above cause. On August 24th at four p.iri. a special meeting 
was held, Sisters Card, Hammer, and Wolf being present from Cardston. An 
organization of the Relief Society and also one of the V.L.M.I.-A. were effected. 
Sister Hannah M. Russell and Sister .Miriam S. Hardy were respectively sus¬ 
tained as presidents of these organizations. Councillors were to. be selected 
in the future. .Another special meeting was held at eight p.nl., Brother Card 
and Brother Hammer were present. Both spoke encouragingly of the work 
already done and read a.-.letter from President Cannon urging the people to 
stay with the canal work. On Saturday, .August 26th, the first dance con¬ 
ducted in accordance with Church rule was held in the house of Sister Russell. 

The formal cliurcli organization was set up just thirty days 
after the settlement was founded. Then followed in quick suc¬ 
cession all of the otlier church organizations, including the Sunday 
school, .L.M.I..A.,''' the Relief Society, and so on. The com¬ 
munity was under the religious sponsorship of Cardston which, 
throughout the entire period of Mormon settlement in Alberta, , 
has been the ecclesiastical capital of the area. Arrangements 
were made for the construction of a school and meeting house less 
than three months after the settlement was begun. Both buildings 
were financed by “free-will offerings”. 

Some of the exigencies of these first few weeks of pioneering on 
the Canadian frontier arc told by yXndrcw Jensen, assistant church 
historian: 

•A feeling of dismay over the outlook seemed to possess some of these pioneers ■ 
as they dismounted from the railway at Stirling on A'lay 4th, 1899, as they 
remembered the orchards, gardens, trees and beautiful homes and many of 
life’s enjoymer.if, .ihicli they had left bclynd them in Utah. But President 
Charles O. Card, who met-the company, turned towards the spot selected for a 
townsile and addressing the newcomers, said: “There on that hill you may 
sclect your city lots and begin to build your future homes.” 

The little hand of Saints filled with courage and hope pitched their tents on 
the plains of .Alberta with one aim in life; to do the will of their Heavenly 
Father. On Saturday, June 17th, 1^99, it began to rain. The menthad all 
gone out to work on the canal, leaving Elder Brandley to care for the women 
and children who remained in town. Steadily the downpour continued and 
according to the Government’s rain gauge, si.T inches of rain fell in the space 
of fourteen hours. For two weeks this storm raged without ceasing. Tents 

-could no longer give shelter from the rain and the people had to hold umbrellas 

over their heads, while they ate their scanty meal prepared under these circum¬ 
stances. 1 hey were also compelled to. sleep in wet bedding, and as a last re¬ 
source to cover their beds with dlshpaiis to catch the water as it poured through 
the soft canvas. 
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A letter to Bishop Egan of South Bountiful, Utali, dated June 
25th, 1899, gives a picture of Stirling at that time: 

There arc six frame houses and about fifteen tents in tlie tou-n; houses sell 
at 3150. Two-roomed tents are furnislicd by tiie Government. Houses and 
tents are occupied by newcomers. You can buy one of these houses and then 
I am told another one is built to replace the one that is sold. The lots are 
from 320 to 350 each, and contain one and one-fourth acres. Eight lots make 
one square block. Streets, I think, are one hundred feet wide and arc laid off 
to the point of the compass. 

There arc also business lots laid off, thirty feet front which sell at 310 each. 
There is one store at Stirling. 

The next town oh the way to Cardslon is Magrath, about twenty miles south¬ 
west of Stirling. Here are now built five or six houses, the same style and kind 
as in Stirling. 

There were 54 families in Stirling by the end of the first summer 
and all were sheltered before winter came on. 

The population of Stirling increased rapidly. In 1901, just two 
years after its founding, it had a population of 349 people. The 
peak was reached in 1911 with 514 people. During the next five 
years there was a decline of about 200 people, and since 1921 a 
gradual increase to the present total of 326.'^ This would seem to 
indicate that the excitement of the early years of its settlement led 
to temporary over-population, and that after the climax was reached 
there was a gradual settling down to a number which, represented 
a more adequate adjustment to the economic resources of the area. 
These fluctuations in the total population for Stirling may be 
explained by the fact that it was the dispersion point for the 
migration to the other communities. Early leaders naturally 
looked upon it as a town with a great future, especially since it 
was the only Mormon town on a railway at that time. 

The records of the ward clerk show that 95 members have left 
the ward since 1903. The reasons for leaving are known in the 
case of ninety of these migrants as follows: 


Seeking employment.. . 1. 35 persons 

Alarriage.’... 17 

Financial reverses. 24 

Health or education. 11 

Family reasons.:. 3 

Total_.'. 90 persons 


'■ C,ns-us of Canada, 1901, 1011, lOSI. and 1031. Census of JWnIa, 1000, 1010. and 19X. 
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It is i-nteresting to note that a large number of these migrants 
moved to otlier Canadian Mormon communities close at hand, 
mostly within the area of Mormon domirtance, such as Raymond, 
Magrath, and Cardston. Several moved into communities of the 
Lethbridge Stake of the church. Alore than half of them went 
to Western United States, chiefly back to Utah and Idaho. 

AVhy people move towards the frontierf, how they get to their 
destination, personal experiences in the form of, crises, and how 
they meet them, all constitute the sociological problems of pioneer 
life. A few personal histories of Stirling settlers are presented 
here in order to throw further light on these social processes. 

Mr. X. migrated to Stirling in .Xpril 1902. He was a carpenter in American 
I''ork, Utah, but was not “doing well” there, and was'thcreforc a good prospect 
to be caught up in a new migration movement. Some relatives of Mrs. X. 
had already migrated to Canada and sent word back concerning the country. 
The X. family which at that time included six children decided to move to 
Canada. They brought their household goods and two cows with them to 
Stirling. -X tent which .sometimes leaked served as shelter during the first six 
months. Sometimes these people were so cold and wet that their hair would 
freeze to the pillows at night. .Mr. X. secured work on the canal immediately. 
Later he began farming and the family succeeded in establishing itself. Four 
more children were born to the family. They all live in Stirling and four of 
them are married. The eldest son is a carpenter, one is a mechanic, two sons 
arc farmers, two daughters married farmers, while the two younger boys work 
at odd jobs. ' 

-Mr. Y. came to Stirling from Mt. Pleasant, Utah, about 1906. With him 
were fifty other people from the same town. It took thirteen freight cars for 
their belongings. ,4 blizzard was raging when they arrived in Canada and they 
were very discouraged with the prospects. “We had to learn to like it,” said 
one of the children of .Mr. Y., in telling the family story. “In Utah we had 
eighty acres of land but could not make a fair living on it. Thought we would 
try to find smiielhing better. We heard Canada was a good country and de¬ 
cided to try it. Father came up and investigated the country and decided to 
move. For the first five years we were sorry we came, but now we are glad 
because we have done better than we could have done in Utah. Bcsidc's there 
IS a chance for the boys to get a foothold here. The wind has been the hardest 
experience to bear in Canada.” 

The 2. family, which included eleven children, came from Preston, Idaho, 
and drove to Canada with teams. Tpe family left Preston on .‘\ugust 10 but 
did not reach Lee’s Creek until October 3. Here a blizzard came on and all 
but three of the horses died from exposure. The family lived in tents for three 
weeks. Seven children were stricken with typhoid fever. ■ People from Cardston 
earne out and moved them into town, where a two-roomed cabin was secured. 

They had an eighty-acre farm in Preston, but economic conditions of the 
family have been very satisfactory in Canada. .All the children have homes 
here. Air. 2. was “called on a mission” to help settle Canada. He remained. 
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ill Cardston six inoinhs and then moved on' to Stirling ulicre lie secured employ¬ 
ment and settled on a farm. When Claresholm was settled—located north of 
.Macleod—Mr. 'A. and family wanted to move, but they were told by President 
Wood that they had been “called” to .settle Stirling, “.\taybe it is just as well,” 
said my informant, “others went and have not done so well up there.” 

The hardships of which this informant complained most were the lack of 
educational facilities and the difficult winters. 

AVe have, then, in this second phase of the Alormon migrati 
to Canada a definite and dominant economic motivation. Tlie 
original impulse of the Cardston migration twelve years earlier 
was, as already noted, essentially political, with the economic 
forces playing a subordinate role. However, the settlement in 
southern Alberta in general was not incongruous with the Mormon 
colonization programme, and indeed soon came to be an important 
part of it. 

6. Orton—Mormons on the Fringe 

The community of Orton just seven miles east of Macleod 
represents the penetration of the Mormons into a gentile area. 
It also represents the e.xpcrience of Mormon settlers in an area 
particularly unfavourable to agriculture. In the presence of 
economic adversity, however, the Orton people have “stuck”, 
largely because of religious influences. The story of Orton may 
further illustrate the forces at work on the pioneer fringe. 

The first settlers in this particular area were the following; 
William Orr, his wife and one child; George Sillito, single (cousin 
of Orr); Joseph Thomas Derriott, single (cousin of Orr); James 
S. McMurray, his wife and children. (Mrs. McMurray was a sister 
of Wm. Orr); and the family of William Passey who stayed onlv 
a few weeks. This little kinship group came from the same .Mormon 
settlement in Liberty, Idaho, and arrived at the present location 
of Orton in' 1901. 

'J'hey brought with them the following property; W illiam Orr, 
3 horses, 2 cows, a wagon, some old furniture, and a plough. He 
had also 380 cash which he paid out to get breaking done on his 
farm. George Sillito had a team, a wagon, a plough, and a harrow. 
Derriott h'ad a team, wagon, and plough; and McMurray, some¬ 
what better equipped than the others, boasted 4 or .3 head of 
horses, and cows, and implements of various kinds. 

7. Orton—The Early Pioneer Period . 

Ranchers in the locality tried to discourage them from settling 
in that section of the country. No field crops were obtained in 
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the first year ^iicl some of the gardens were damaged seriously 
by a hail storm. In spite of misfortune the little colony persisted 
and during the following years the people were relatively prosperous 
as compared with the present and recent situation. Troubles 
overtook the little group again in 1919, when their crops were a 
complete failure. This was also true of the years 1920, 1921, and 
1922. A local historian recorded these years as follows: 

1V19. Tlie crops were a complete failure, no seed being raised., Several 
cut .some little wheat and weeds for feed. 

1920. 'Pro.spects in the early spring were c.xcellent, with lots of moisture, 
but heavy winds in .May and June blew out grain and sapped the moisture, 
resulting in almost a complete failure. Few people^ cut enough for feed and 
seed. Cutworms were a great menace to the crops on account of the dry 
weather making ideal working conditions for them. 

1921. Spring and summer very dry. Some crops hardly sprouted. Cut¬ 
worms and grasshoppers destroyed almost all of the crops that would have made 
feed or developed for seed purposes. . 

1922. ’I'lie conditions in the beginning of the spring season were excep¬ 
tionally favourable for crops. Drought prevailed for si.x to eight weeks during 
May and June, causing the early sown crops to suffer beyond redemption as 
far as a fair crop was concerned. Several good rains during June saved the 
early sown crops from a total loss and did a wonderful amount of good to the 
late sown crops .and feed. Grasshoppers did a great amount of damage until 
after the first summer rain which came on June 28. 

1923. The crops during the year were of a pretty fair yield; about 25 bushels 
per acre was the average yield of wheat and 40 bushels per acre was the oat 
yield. Latter part of summer was dry which resulted in a smaller yield than 
if the reverse weather conditions had prevailed. The fall weather was the best 
it had been in the history of the district.’® 

The first settlers at Orton constituted a kinship group. They 
selected what they thought was the best block of land and cast 
lots for the individual holdings. According to one of the early 
settlers this method finally satisfied everyone. 

The various settlers established their residence on the farms, 
instead of in a central village as is the Mormon custom. But 
they later decided that they would set aside an area for a village 
site and move their homes. The land was divided into 16 blocks, 
each containing 8 acres, inclusive of one street. The blocks were' 
divided into 4 lots each containing approximately one and three- 
fourths acres. Some of those who moved their homes into the 
village, returned to their farms later.. At the present time, there 
arc eight homes on the village site and 5 individual farms. Opinion 
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Eible dreams and otlier pro- 
tiie ultimate success of the 


is divided as to the relative merits of living in the village and on 
the land. 

The village of Orton illustrates the force of mystical experiences 
on community life. .Attention has previously been called to the 
fact’that such experiences greatly influenced Mormon settlement. 
Orton folklore is replete with fav 
phetic expressions which foreshadi 
colony. One of the initial prob- “ 
lems of the settlement was that 
of a suitable water supply. Dur¬ 
ing the first six years water had 
to be hauled from Oldman 
River. They had no well-rig, nor 
could they afford to purchase 
one. William Orr had a dream 
one night in which he saw a 
group of men up on a slight hill; 
they seemed to be digging for 
water or preparing to pump from 
the river. Suddenly twodper- 
sons appeared and one of them 
said: “All of you come down off 
that hill to the centre of town.” 

They all came down to the 
point where it was indicated the 
well should be dug. Then the 
man pointed east and said, 

“Those people there will help 
you.” Orr turned to look and saw 
■“-You have to stay right with them 1 
said the person, and disappeared. 

In less than a year, John W. Taylor, one of the L.D.S. apostles 
paid the colony a visit and held a meeting in Orr’s home. Accord¬ 
ing to Orr, “he referred to certain Scriptural passages where it 
speaks of late rains and early rains, and then he advised us to get 
after the government, and stay with them, and they would help us.” 

From this event Orr concluded that the d^am was something of 
a forecast, and that the people to “thenfast” in the two-storey 
building were the government. Soon after this a well-rig belonging 
to the government came through the country and settlers secured 
the use of it. A suitable spot 'was chosen and dedicated by President 



large, red, two-storey building. 
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Wood before the work began. Good water supply was secured at 
a depth of 160 feet and the well has served the entire community 
(Fig. 35). 

The settlers also tell of a vision of President Duce (Cardston) 
in which lie saw a lake of water underlying the Orton area. Josiah 
Orr tells that, after getting located, they tested for water and, when 
they found none, they went to Cardston to see President Wood. 
■‘Where are you."” Wood asked. When Orr told him, he said, 
“You stay right there. .Not.a better place in Canada. Good 
thing you couldn’t find the water; outsiders would have come in 
and scattered you, and you wouldn’t have had any ward. There’s 
water under the town, don’t fear; and plenty of it.” 

President Wood on another occasion encouraged the people of 
Orton to remain on their present farms by promising them that the 
town would grow and that “some day water would run down the 
streets and be abtjndant.” John W. Taylor also told in eloquent 
terms of the promising future which awaited the community. 

These factors are cited in this connection because they constitute 
the supreme elements in social control in this community. The 
question of the objective validity of these events is not important 
to this analysis. The plain fact is that these people believe these 
events happened, that Divinity is presiding over their destinies, 
and that no matter what happens from year to year with respect 
to mundane events, there is no doubt about the ultimate success 
of the community. ^ 

S. Orton—Personal Factors in the Migration Process 

The village of Orton illustrates the influence of the personal 
factor in pioneer settlement. It has already been stated that the 
first families of Orton were related by marriage.. The birthplaces 
of the parents indicate similar cultural backgrounds. . Data ob¬ 
tained from 24 people showed that 10 came from neighbouring 
communities in Idaho, 6 from Utah, 5 from England, 1 from 
Germany, and I from' Italy. Three of the British-born people 
had lived in Idaho before they migrated to Orton. Eleven of the 
24 people studied had lived in or near the town of Liberty in Idaho. 
Injuher words, most of the Orton pioneers are migrants from one 
older community. 

Personal influences, though perhaps the immediate motives for 
migration, were not the only ones at work. Replies to the ques¬ 
tion, “What led you to move to Canada.^” indicate that in most 
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cases the desire for land, or the hope of better economic conditions 
were strong factors. Some of the replies are quoted below: 

Had no land. Just returned from mission and met a girl ivho became my 
wife. She was down on a visit and encouraged me to go to Canada. 

Wc got land-hungrv—wanted land. Father was a miller. H. S. .Allen got 
me to come to Cardston to run mill. 

I had brothers here who reported it wa.s good coiintrv and I came to sec. 

I was working for Bennion .Mills,in Salt l.ake. Eph. Ilarker, niy brother-in- 
law, lived in Cardstort and started a mill there. Got me to come up and run 
it for six years. 

Wc didn’t have much of a place where we were. One of our neighbours 
came up and looked. I inquired a lot. Saw my stake president and bishop, 
and they said to come on. 

■Our son George was here and persuaded us to come. .My health is better 
here. We came merely to prove up on land, but did not return to States. 

Our family came. Father took up land for the boys. ■ 

(Husband). I came with my family. 

(Wife). I came to teach and see what it was like. Came through a teacher’s 
agency at Vancouver. When I first saw Orton I did not think I would stay. 

Wc boys came. Pa thought he’d come. They used to send such good 
reports about this country. They used to have good rains. 

(Husband). I came with my parents. 

(Wife). -Marriage. 

My brothers came and kept writing. They wanted land for boys, etc. Wc 
thought maybe if wc came up here ,we would do better, and we could go to 
the temple. 

9. Orton—Age and Sex Groups under Frontier Conditions 

The frontier attracts the young people. The average age of, 
the male migrants at the time of coming to Orton was between 
2I.„tind 2-2 years. The age of the female migrants averaged about 
years. This average was higher than thit for the males because 
of the fact that two women whose husbands have died, were 60 
and 64 at the time of their migration to Canada. Eliminating these 
women, the average becomes 19 years, which is perhaps the more 
comparable figure to, use. 

The age distribution of the population is not unusual; in fact 
it follows very closely that for the much older Mormon village of 
Ephraim in Utah. 
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The marked predominance of males in the community is charac¬ 
teristic of the frontier. The female group from la to 24 years is 
low, especially in comparison with the male group. While the 
total number of people involved is so small as to make the sample 
somewhat unreliable, the showing is not unexpected, since it is 
well known from observation and migration studies’® that migration 
from certain of these rural sex-age groups is very heavy. 

From the data secured in this survey it is not possible to state 
where all these young females go. The writer was told of two 


Ta»i.e XXXIII— Prese.vt .Ace an-d .Age at Migration to Ca.n-aoa of 
Husba.n-ds and Wives of Orton 


Pkkskn-t 

\CE (1930) 

Ace at Migration 

Husbands 

Wivea 

Husbands 

Wives 

JO 

26 

5 

23 

33 

36 

4 


41 

• 30 

13 

I 

43 

33 

18 

2 

43 ■ 

36 

29 


45 

40 

19 

13 

SO 

41 

27 

19 

55 

55 

26 

?8 

57 

57 

' 28 

28 

. 59 

55 

29 

26 

67 

64 

42 

39 


S4 (widow 


. 60 


86 (widow) 


64 


sisters who went to Cardston, and it is very likely that many 
others go to Cardston, Lethbridge, Raymond', and other centres 
where they miglit secure employment. " - - 


10. Orton—The Problem of Instability 
Information about several migrants from Orton indicated the 
following distribution: 7 families went to other Mormon settle¬ 
ments in Alberta, 3 families went to Idaho, 1 family to California, 
and 1 adult went to each of the following places: Manitoba, 
Utah, and Nevada. . ‘ 

'» PnrucuUrly tSost of C. C. Zimmerman which arc snmmarizcd in Sorokin and Zimmerman’s 
Principles of Rarat-L-rban Sacwloiy IKcw York: m9). ■, 
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The information indicates that even under tlic village form of 
settlement with powerful religious sanctions, mobility tends to be 
high when agricultural handicaps are excessive. 

Among the Orton settlers arc those who arc proud of their 
achievements and contented with their lot. Many are jjatisfied 
with their programme of diversification and believe that they arc 
better off than they would have been had they remaii'icd in the 
old community in Idaho; there arc others who wish they had not 
moved to Orton. While the people in this community look to the 
future hopefully, their expectations are'tinged by the memories of 


Table XX.\IV— .\ce and Se.n Perce.ntage DrsTRiucTioN or the .Mor.mon 


Co.M.MUNiTY OF Orton, Alberta 


Acr.,GROcrs 

PERC.:.sr.fc,: 

M.u.,: 

F, 


IVrcccrc 


P.rrcURrc 

Total.. 

100 

61 

100 

3S 

100 

linger t ve.rR ' 

12 

6 

10 

6 

16 

5 - 14. 

27 

IS 

30 

9 

• 24 

IS - 24. 

22 . 

15 


^ 6 

' ,16 

,25 - 34... 

16 

■ 10 

-16 

6 

■16 

35 - 44. 

10 

■1 6 

10 

4 

■ 10 

45 - 54. 


2 

.3 

1 

- 3 

55 - 64. 

7 

3 


. 4 ■ 

■ 10 

.^ 

3 

1 

' 1 




difficulties that have been experienced. These settlers have 
struggled through periods of drought, soil-drifting, dust, storms, 
high winds, crop failure, cold winters, financial reverses, and 
.■failures. The intense struggle with the ,forces of physical nature 
dias left its mark upon those who have remained under these 
chronic fringe conditio'ns. 


.. ir. O^on—Stabilizing Intiuencc’S 

Each man and woman was asked to name the factors that had 
helped most in meeting the crises in life on the frontier. Some 
answers given by the men are as follows; 


The church has been the most important factor. President Wood said we 
would see the time when water would run down the streets of Orton and flowers 
and trees would grow everywherti 


I 
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If it had not been for the clitirch I would not have stayed, but I have no 
desire to go bach to Idaho. If we had taken the advice of church leaders and 
kept oiit of debt, we would be all right. W'e are now on the up-grade. 

The stake president told our people to stay here. W’e had a mass meeting 
once in front of my house. People said, “Xo use. Let’s move.” W'ord was 
sent to President Wood. He sent President Duce and the High Council over 
and told us to stay. Some moved away, but some came back. The others 
have done no better by moving. Personally, I always felt we would come out 
all right if we stayed. , As long as I felt that this was the place where L.c_cu]Jd___ 
do the most pood 1 would stav. 1 feel perfectly satisfied with pros^^ects at 
present. We will have dr_v t’cars, but they will' have them everywhere?* 

If it had not .been for the church not a person would have stayed. ^^Wc be¬ 
lieved our experience would help .us make good. President W'ood promised us 
we would be here when the Saviour came. People had their homes/here. 

If It had not been for the church and what people believed about the gospel,',' 
none of them would have stayed. 

Government helped in bulletins and advice. Strip-farming helped to over 
come soil-drifting. 

Could not have lived here if it.had not been for the church. 

W hen .Apostle 'Ixi'vlor was here he called us on a mission. We had to slay 
here and build up. thought if we moved we would .have hard times there. One 
man left here for a country where they never had had a failure. W'hcn he got 
there thev had failures two years in succession. President Wood made us some 
nice promises. * 

The wive.s made the following comnient.s; 

1 he chyreh. We are spiritually belter off during the dry years. The. meet¬ 
ings are well attended. People feel closer'together. 

Our Heavenly hatherl 1 do not see liow people of our diiirch ever lived 
througli it. ; 


wlii> went away came hack hec'anse they were unable to find anything bettor. 

1 he commuiiitv' of Orton reprc.sents Mormon pioneering in 
.Canada under its most unfavourable aspect. It reveals above 
everything ehse the tenacit}' of the group under rigorous physical 
adversit}-. On purely economic and social bases, the wisdom of 
continuing the settlement under such adverse conditions might be 
seriously questioned. It might well be, however, that ultimately 
they niay perfect their agricultural organization and otherwise 
adapt thcm.sclvcs adcqualcly to the environment. In the cumu¬ 
lative contribution.of generation after generation, a time may come 
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when moderate success may be achieved by the members of the 
community. ' 

Orton people are undoubtedly among the poorest Latter-day 
Saints in Canada. The serious question confronting them is that 
of perpetuation of low living standards, and the meagreness^'of 
social contact, which in turn tends to inter-marriage among close 
relatives. ^ 

The life history of this community portrays again the dominance 
of the religious factor in Mormon community life. The factor of 
homogerieity makes for polarization of all authority in the ecclesi- 
stical officer. 

The likelihood of penetration of the “outside” world into it is 
very slight, because of the unattractiveness of the country.' 
Nevertheless,- the process might be accelerated by financial changes, 
especially in the event of foreclosure and the forcible transfer of 
property to non-Mormons. Whether tliislh-ill be significant remains 
to be seen. 

Further migration of people from the village is,- on the other 

hand, almost_i-nevitablc. The optimum population has been 

reached, unless soihe new release takes place in the form of more 
intensive agriculture such as. that under an irrigation system, the 
readjustment of present farming practices, or a cycle of favourable 
crop years. Without such eventualities, no alternative remains 
for the young people but to move to localities which are economically 
more favourable. 

This description of the settlement process in the above three 
representative sections of the Mormon country brings clearly to- 
light the roles of a common religious faith and a centralized 
religious organization as stabilizing factors _in the midst of the 
ujiccrtainties of pioneering. 

Economic and Social Franie-xork of the Mormon Country 

'The economic life of the Mormon country is dominated by 
Canada but culturally it is subsidiary to Utah. The lines , of 
economic dominance run chiefly north and south from Mormon 
settlements. While Cardston, Raymond, .Magrath, and Stirling 
provide many of the economic services, more specialized facilities 
are offered'by°Lcthbridge. It is a city with a population of about 
13,500 and its trade area, e.xtending over a ra/lius of more than 
100 miles, includes all of the Mormon country. Still further to 
the north is Calgary, the largest city in the province of Alberta, 
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which extends its economic influence to the Mormon settlements. 
A specific instance is that of the Calgary Light and Power Company, 
whose power lines extend over the southern part of the province, 
including the Mormon communities. 

The lines of dominance for banking services extend eastward to 
distant financial centres. Banking policies which affect the 
Mormon settlements are decided upon in Toronto or Montreal. 
Some of the Mormons argue that the branch-banking system 
interferes with local development. A bank manager might work 
up to a position of importance in the,area and come to know local 
conditions, but his prerogatives are greatly limited. It often 
happens, too, that the local manager is a stranger to the community, 
has no local interest, and is merely a cog in a gigantic machine. 
In other words, the branch bank is not readily able to adjust its 
policy to meet local needs. The same people who voiced these 
disadvantages were ready to admit, however, that the Canadian 
banking system had the virtue of stability, since it is not greatly 
affected by local calamities such as crop failures due to hail, drought, 
or other causes. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that there is a Mormon 
institution known as the Cardston Loan Company which was 
established as early as 1895. It does some local financing and has 
been an important agency uLjt-he growth of the Mormon com¬ 
munities. 

Some credit facilities are also, provided in this region by means 
of Rural Credit Societies under provisions of the Alberta Cooperative 
Credit Act.oi 1917. Five such societies have been organized in as 
many different localities. .. . . ■ ■ . 

The bonds of kinship, friendship, and religious ties be't^een the 
Mormons in Alberta and their home communities are. very strong. 
^ et one hears them speak in militant, nationalistic terms when they 
consider markets for their commodities in Eastern Canada, and they 
do not hesitate to stand for protection of those markets as against 
their economic competitors in Utah. “Why,” ejaculated one man 
in Cardston, not without some indignation, “people from Gunnison, 

' Utah, are shipping carloads of cauliflower into Montreal. That’s 
our market and we are going to claim it.” 

The lines of religious contact run south and terminate in Salt 
Lake City. This fact has also economic significance since clujireh 
contributions are made to Salt Lake City by Canadian members 
of the Church and since a good deal of money is sent from the 
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Alothcr Church for Canadian temple maintenance, as well as dor 
the maintenance of all the ward and stake organizations. 

Aloreover, once or twice a year, many Canadians go to Salt 
Lake City for the semi-annual conference of the Church, and to 
other towns in Utah and Idaho to visit relatives and friends. 

For the Canadian area the focal point of religious interest is in 
Cardston. This is due not only to the location of the temple there, 
but to the fact that Cardston was the firs_t Mormon settlement and 
has maintained a sort of supervisory function over the entire 
territory. 



Fic. % —Cardston, Alberta. Note the Mormon Temple to the left. 


The religious dominance of Utah, the parent community, over 
the Canadian settlement is still marked. The very n^tiure of the 
church organization makes for centralization rather than for local 
autonomy. While one hears facetious remarks about the singing 
of Mormon hymns, and about the many prayers uttered in general 
conference for the “saints in the valleys of the mountains,” there 
is a deep, under-lying reverence for the central authorities of the 
church. 

The home-sickness of the earlier period led many to look forward 
to a return to Utah. In fact there are still some Mormons in 
Canada who spend their winters in Utah. Some of them send their 
children to Utah schools, although there is a strong sentiment 
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live on residence lots in a village or small town from which they 
travel to their fields to carry on their,agricultural operations.-” 

In Canada two types of villages developed; the commercial 
centre on the railway with its 100 to 300 inhabitants and the farm 
village with its 10 to 20 families. It is estimated^' that about 
60 per cent, of the Mormon people in the older districts of Cardston, 
Raymond, Stirling, and Magrath continue to live in villages. Only- 
about 10 per cent, of the Mormons in Lethbridge district live in i 
farm villages. There seems to be little difference between irrigated 
and non-irrigated areas with regard to the persistence of this village 
system. The change from village to farm residence has been 
gradual. Few buildings have been moved from the village to the 
land, but there has been a tendency for young married people to 
build homes on the farms, while the parents retired to the town or 
village homes. Good roads and common use of the automobile 
are making it possible for people to live on the farm and still enjoy 
the religious and social-facilities of the church. 

The general opinion now is that village life is preferable from the 
social point of view, but it presents economic difficulties in that 
muc h time is spent in travelling to and from the fields. It is 
probable that in times of stress, as at present, the economic factor 
will dominate all other considerations. 




CHAPTER XII 


TRENDS IN THE A4EANS AND MODES 
OF LIVING 

R eferences have been made in an earlier chapter to the 
physiograpliic features of the Alormon country, and more 
specifically to the agricultural possibilities of the area. 
Some of the limitations imposed by topc^raphy, soil, and climate 
were discussed and brief mention was made of the prevaTlmgTypel; 
of agriculture. A further discussion of farming conditions is 
necessary, however, in order to indicate how Alormon settlers 
obtain their means of living. This applies particularly to irrigation 
schemes and to the sugar-beet industry, which are among the chief 
contributions made by Alormons to prairie agriculture. Some 
indication will also be given of the “chronic pioneer conditions” 
in a dry-farming area where a small Alormon settlement persists 
in spite of great climatic hazards. . . 

1. Early Agricultural Practices A 

Alormpns in southern Alberta have always followed the system 
of individual land ownership. ' In the preceding chapters mention 
has been made of how the first pioneers homesteaded on free land 
granted by the Dominion Government. Another feature of land 
tenure in this region is the prevalence of large holdings, owned by 
private individuals, or by corporations, such as the United Irrigation 
Company which bought the Cochrane ranch, the Alberta Irrigation 
and Railway Company, and the Knight Sugar Company which 
built the first western beet-sugar factory at Raymond (Fig. 40).’ 

Large private holdings and absentee, ownership developed 
naturally because both ranching and irrigation farming are methods 
of exploitation requiring large investments. In the early days all 
ranchers took advantage of the open range. During spring and 
early summer they herded their cattle up into the foothills south¬ 
west of Cardston, and in fall and winter they “drifted” the herds 
north and eastw'ards to lower altitudes. The ^ipen range soon 
disappeared, how'ever, for there w^as keen competition for this 
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cheap, natural pasture. Those who continued cattle or sheep 
raising adjusted themselves to new conditions by buying, or more 
frequently leasing, grazing lands, in some cases as much as a 
township at a time, from the government. ;\t present many 
ranchers find it to their advantagp^farm a section of land or 
more down in the valleys in ord^f to provide winter feed for their 
stock. Those who are situated not too far from irrigated areas 
nearly all own from 80 to 360 acres on which they raise alfalfa or 
other hay, particularly for their cows and sheep. They also make a 



Fig. 40 —Bcci-sugar factory at Raymond, Alberta. 


practice of buying straw piles from nearby farms in order to carry 
the more robust cattle through the periods when deep snow covers 
the winter feeding grounds. 

Much of the. land in irrigated sections is still owned in rather 
large holdings. It should be noted, however, that only a part of 
the land is irrigable- on many of the farms, and dry-farming there¬ 
fore goes hand in hand with irrigation. Moreover, while irrigation 
is practised for sugar-beets and alfalfa it is not used for small grain 
crops, as for example wheat. The reason is that cereal crops usually 
receive sufficient moisture from natural precipitatiop, especially if 
they are sown after a crop of beets. 

With these general, statements-in mind we may . now turn to 
some of the more specific data on farm tenure and size of holdings. 
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■2. Receni Trends in Farm Tenure and Land Utilization- 

The .Mormon country lias for purposes of agricultural analysis 
here been divided into a .north and a south area because of differ¬ 
ences in farming practices. The south area includes Cochrane 
Municipality and Local Improvement Districts, Nos. 8 and 9. 
It remains a ranching and a dry-farming country, with the one 
e.vccption of tlie Glenwood-Hillspring district northwest of Cardston, 
where appro.ximately 2 townships hav£ been irrigated. The north 
area, with its better soil, lower altitude, and more even topography 
is in part suited for irrigation, and mixed farming is therefore 
possible. It includes Sugar City Municipality and Local Improve¬ 
ment District No. 38, otherwise known as Magrath-Raymond 
district. The quantitative data presented in the following pages 
indicate in a more specific way some of the regional differences 
which have been hinted at here. 

Data on size of farm and land tenure for 1926 are presented in 
Appendix Table V. There is a marked difference between the 
two areas as regards the size of farms in 1926'. The modal size in 
the north area falls in the l-to-5D-acre group, and it represents 
39.8 per cent, of the total, but in the south area the 161-to-320- 
acre farm is most common and it represents 27 per cent, of the 
total. Farms of more than a quarter section in size (160 acres) 
comprised only 45.7 per cent, of the total in the north but 66.7 per 
cent, of all farms in the south. These figures reflect in a striking 
way the difference in farming practices for the two areas. A glance 
at the trend in average size of farms, as shown in Table XXXV, 
indicates the difference in another way. During the period of 
1916-1926 farms in the north area averaged 300-400 acres, while 
in the south the average was 500-600ncres. 

The data on farm tenure sho\y that approximately 72 per cent, 
of all farms in both areas are occupied by owners. In the north 
area tenancy proportions are almost three times as large as owner- 
tenant proportions, while in the south area these two types are of 
similar importance. During the census period 1921-1926 the 
proportion of farms occupied by owners declined by 11 per cent, 
in the north area, while the decrease was only 4 per cent, in the 
south area. This change involved increases of 8 and 3 per cent, 
in the owner-tenant and tenant groups, respectively, for the north 
area. A slower changp was indicated for the south area where 
each of these groups gained only 2 per cent, during the above 
.^-ycar interval. The proportion of farms occupied by owners 
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seems relatively high, in the northern districts, in view of the fact 
that the irrigated land here was all company-owned originally. 
Whether the increase'in tenancy during the period 1921-1926 is 
more than a temporary change'remains to be seen. Five years is 
far too short an interval on which to base definite inferences con¬ 
cerning trends in land tenure.-'' ' 

Recent trends in land utilization in the Mormon country arc 
indicated in Table XXXV. Farms averaging 300-600 acresdri’ §1^^, 


Table XXXV —Tre.vds in- Size of Farms a.nd in Land Utilization in North 
AND South .Areas of Mormon Settle.ment, .Alberta* 
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with the proportions of improved land ranging from 24.-i (1916) 
per cent, for the south area to 70.4 (1916) per cent, for the north 
area, support what hasjilready been said in general terms, namely, 
that large-scale farming, and particularly ranching is the leading 
agricultural practice in the hlormon country. The emphasis on 
summer fallowing as a means of moisture conservation is indicated 
by the relatively small proportion of improved acreage sown ^in 
field crops for a given year. The figures for the north area range 
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from 55.7 per cent, in 1916 to 64.6 per cent, in 1921. In the south 
area the range is from 61.9 per cent, in 1926 to 70.6 per cent, in 1921. 

Table XXXV also Indicates that wheat has been the major field 
crop in both sections of the Mormon country and that its pro¬ 
portions, relative to all other crops, increased by 24 per cent, in 
both sections over the decade ending in 1926. High prices for 
wheat at the close of the war doubtless e.vplain the,1921 expansion 
of the wheat area by 61 acres per farm over the 1916 average for 
the north area. Other crops include the coarser grains, such as 
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oats, rye, aind barley, also hay and forage crops, nminly timothy, 
bromc grass, and alfalfa, and finally root crops, including sugar- 
beets, turnips, and potatoes.I’he data indicMc that in the 
decade 1916-1926 the acreage for all “other” crops decreased by 
an average of 29 acr^s or 24 per cent, in the i^rth area, and 17 
acres, or 24 per cenn of all field crops in the south area. The 
census data presented here make it quite clear that wheat was by 
far the greatest field crop in the Mormon country for the decade 
ending in 1926. Nor is there any reason to suppose that greater 
diversification will greatly reduce its importance in the near'future. 

3. Mormon Sugar-Beet Industry 
Questions, concerning sugar-beet production naturally arise at 
this point. What are the areas, how large arc the acreages, and 
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how great is the production of kfeets about whicli wc iicar so mucii 
in connection with the Mormon country? In order to answer 
these questions we must analyse developments of irrigation schemes 
and the'production figures of sugar-beet crops because the actual 
production of beet-sugar is dependent on both. 

Reference has already been made to the early irrigation schemes 
sponsored by the Mormons in the Raymond-Mag.rath and in the 
Glenwdod-H'illspring districts.^ The'most recent-^data on . their 
extent' are Indicate'd in Table XXXVI. " ' 

The total Irrigable areas in the three districts comprised 56,339 
acres in 1931. The acreage actually irrigated that year was 25,383. 
acres or 45 per cent, of the total, while the corresponding figurfi^ 
for 1928 were only 10,176 acres or 18 per cent.'of the irrigable 
area.® It should be noted that the irrigatiqmprojects discussed so 
far refer only to those within the Mormon country as studied here. 
But'it is of interest to mention also thatjn,l931 the other major 
irrigation proj'ects in southern Alberta had an irrigabl'c arca'totalling. 
963,890 acres, of which 325',899 acres or 34 per cent, were irrigated 
that year.^ - . , 

The Mormon pioneers in Alberta were familiar with irrigation 
farming in Utah and Idaho, and naturally enough they were among 
the first to realize its possibilities in the semi-arid region in which 
they settled. Kinship ties, experience in cooperation fostered by 
their religion, and thejr desire to live in villages were some of the 
important human factors favouring sugh an enterprise. Still 
another advantage, already mentioned elsewhere, was the inflow 
of capital,, both from -private investors and^ from the Mormon 
Church in Utah. . ' ' ■ 

In .spite of all these favouring circumstances the early ventures 
in irrigation and sugar-beet growing were not successful. I he 
Knight Sugar Company which built a factory at Raymond in 1903, 
, was never able to secure mpreghan 22,000 tons of beets a year, 
and in some years the tonnage dropped as low. as 8,000. The 
caprices of the weather and the lack of necessary supply were the 
two'main difficulties. ' The Mormons settled in Alberta at a time 

5 See Chapter section 5, .ind Chapter SI. section 3. 

' The total precipitation and the amount of irripableland sown in field crops, ^hich do not rei|nire 
irrigation (i.c., wheat), are amons tiic factors which determine the acre.rpe which is actually irrigated 
during a given'year, fn I92S, for elample,' the precipitation at Lethbridge was 18.1)8 inches, about 
2 inches above the average for 27 years. It is quite possible that the 10.86 inches of rain which fell 
during .Uay, June, and July of th,at year made irrigalion unnecessary for considerable areas of the 
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when there was a cycle of so-called ‘Vet years’’. This led many 
people to believe that the natural moisture supply was sufficient 
for straight-grainTaYming, and they were therefore reluctant to 
sigrT contracts for irrigation of their land. Chinook winds pre¬ 
sented another problem, especially when they brought a sudden 
rise in temperature during late fall aftet the sugar-beets had been 
delivered to the factory. Beets are not injured by freezing, pro¬ 
vided they remain in that condition, but when chiriook winds 
follow a period of freezing temperature the beets thaw and lose 
their value. Such disasters occurred several times during the,early 
days of the Alberta sugar industry. ’But the difficulties.in getting 

■ ined out, weeded, and h'arvested were perhaps 
r the failure of the first sugar company. JVfost 
rred to grow grain by dry-farming methods or 
iherthan undertake the arduous task'of growing 

the factory operating at a profif the Knight 
ported raw sugar from Germany and refined it. 
actory. But neither this adjustment nor the 
beets provided by the Alberta government for 
the period 1905-1910 sufficed to keep it in operation.* In 1914 the 
sugar factory closed, and it was dismantled a year later. Then 
followed a lull in the Alberta sugar industry, until 1924 when a new 
company, the Canadian Sugar Factory, Ltd.* built its plant in 
Raymond (Fig. 40), and bought most of the irrigable land owned' 
by the Knight interests. This ten-year interval almost coincides 
with the period for which census data on agricultural production 
in the Mormon Country are available (see Table XXXV above). 
Herein lies the explanation for the fact that the sugar-beet acreage 
in the Raymond district was only 1 acre per farm in 1916. No 
beets were reported in 1921, but by 1926 the advent of the new 
factory had resulted in an average of 5 acres of sugar-beets per 
farni' for one municipality.The more recent developments in 
the Raymond sugar-beet industry were studied during the field 
survey in thd summer of 193Q^ad the data are presented in Table 
XXXYII. "j'-The amount harvested rose from 41,465 tons in 1925 

See Cat:aJ<i }'«r Boot. lUjr,, p. 2S6. 

^ ^ * A Canadian subsidiary of the L'lah-Idalio Sugar Co.flpW. in ivliicl. tl.c .MormonVliurcli orCtah 
potatoes and turnips areclassified separately. Scc Cn„uj e/Me Prai'r.V Provinces, lOiO. Part 11. Table 98. 
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to 102,975 tons in 1930.“ The yield varied from 7.26 to 7.72 tons 
per acre during these five years, and the selling price averaged 
from 35.00 to 38.16 per ton. This means that the gross returns to 
the beet growers varied from 338.40 per acre in 1925 to 363.00 per 
acre in 1927. Information obtained more recently'' indicates that 
1932 deliveries of sugar-beets to the RaymoTid factory totalled 
over 150,000 tons, and that the factory “could quite easily get 
contracts for double that amount if it could be handled.”‘- 


'rAlU.1-: X.\X\'II—.\cREAGi:, "i'lELD, PrICE, AND -tvERAGE ReTLIRN PER .\cRi: 
- OF SugaR'Bf.ets i.n the Ray.mo.nd District* 
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The earlier difficulties of getting sufficient labour supply appear, 
to have been met in two ways: (1) A number of Central Europeans 
and Orientals have been attracted to the Raymond district in 
recent years.” Many of the growers plant the yjgar-beets in the 
spring and arrange for the thinning and weeding of the beets by 
contracts with these labourers from tlie “outside”. The rates are 
usually set at so much per acre plus a bonus on the tonnage 
harvested. (2) The slump in grain and livestock prices and--the 
relatively high price of beets during recent years have been' addi¬ 
tional inducements to increase the growing of beets. It should be 


n Supplied by Afr. A. E. I'almcr, Assist.int Superintendent of the Dominion Expcrimenul Forms at 
Lethbridge. 

In 1931 the Bntfsli Columbia Supar Refinery purchased the Raymond plant. Since this firm 
also rc ncs cane sijg’ar in V.incouvcr it may not desire to c.tpand its beet-sugar production in Alberta. 
1-avourabIc tanlT protection for the beet-sugar industry is another determining factor in future 
c.Tpansion. 

>3 Crarttr a/ Caaudu, IS3I. Bull. Mo. .X.VII, Table 3, list, 182 Hungarians, and IS3 Chinese .and 
fapanese rn Sugar City .Municipality .Mo. 37. Since the 1931 Census wa, taken in June, these figures 
may possibly refer to seasonal labourers tdio go elsewhere for work during the winter rnonth,. 
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kept in mind, however, that a person not accustomed to hoeing 
w'ill avoid that type of employment if at all possible. Beet 
grow'ing, like the dairy industry, expands during “hard times” and 
contracts during “good times,” and these changes are in part 
related to the available labour supply. 

In spite of the recent upswing iit the growing of sugar-beets 
there is little possibility that it will replace wheat as the major 
field crop in the .Mormon country. It is estimated that about SOO 
farmers grew beets for the Raymond factory in I9.i0.‘'’ The area 
harvested in the district that year was 1.1,7,10 acres (see Table 
XXXV'II) which would represept an average of 17.1 acres for each 
farrh. But Table XXX\' showed that the wheat acreage in the 
Raymond-Magrath district was 102 acres per farm in 1926,and 
even the drastic fall in wheat prices since 42^9 has probably not 
reduced this last average by as much as .iO per cent. 

4. Livestock Induslry 

.Agricultural leaders in the Mormon country are/encouraging 
more diversification in farming than has hitherto been practised. 
Some of tlicm see an advantage to the livestock and dairy industry 
in the growing of beets. Cattle and sheep may feed on beet tops 
after the roots are harvested, and the beet pulp, which is a waste 
product of the factory, may also be utilized for feed. Some 
indication of recent trends in the raising of livestock in south¬ 
western Alberta is given in Table XXXA^III. It should be noted 
that the Mormon country as st.udied here forms only about, one- 
third of Census Division No. 2. Da.ta on livestock are unfor¬ 
tunately not available on a municipal basis. Ihis means that the 
averages given in Table XXXVIII are “blanket” averages which 
cover up regional differences, as for example the concentration of 
sheep-raising in the southern ranching* area, and the concentration 
of the sw'ine industry in the northeastern part of the census 
division.But with allowances made for these limitations, there 
are certain general tendencies worth noting in the figures for the 
census division as a whole. The number of horses has varied 
between 14 and 16 per farm'over the period studied, but their value 
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lias shown drastic decline, as evidenced by' a drop from SE3b8 
to S548 per farm, or from $92 to $29 per head. This fall in 
the price of horses was related to a decreasing demand, due to 
at least two main factors: (1) the slower expansion of settlement 
into new areas in recent years; (2) the substitution of tractor for 
horse power throughout the Prairie Provinces.These circum¬ 
stances adversely affected,the horse ranching industry, which had 
flourished in southern Alberta in the earlier decades of the century. 
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'I’lic cattle industry expanded little during the S-year period 
ending in 1926. The explanation lies in the post-war slump in 
cattle prices .reflected here in the decline in cattle values from 
5^1,009 to $729 per farm, or from $2:1 to )530 per head. An upswing 
occurred, however, during the following 5 y'cars, when the value 
of cattle increased by }?187 per farm over the 1926 average, or by 
$1 per head. It is impossible to state from the data whether this 
expansion applies mainly to range cattle or to dairy stock. The 
census division showed a 40-50 per cent, increase in milch cows on 
farms during 1920-1925, but it should, be remembered ‘that the 
1920 total, on which this increase is calculated, was relatively 
small.In 1925 the distribution of milch cows per farm was much 
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the same for Census Division No. 2, as it was for'Census Division 
No. 1, the semi-arid area directly to the east.'® 

Another development which is comintudy associated with dairying 
is the raising of swine. Rapid c.xpansion has taken place par¬ 
ticularly in the municipalities where irrigation is practised.'® Its 
importance is shown by the rise from 5 to 22 head per farm in the 
period 1921-1931, and a 150 per cent, increase in the value of swine 
per farm during the same decade.®'’ 

Sheep raising has also become more important in southwestern 
Alberta as indicated by an. increase of 10 head per farm in Census 
Division No. .2 during 1921-1931, This change is taking place 
particularly in the ranching areas south and cast qf Cardston, 
where sheep are raised in large flocks. The average was 235 head 
per farm for those reporting sheep in 1931. 

Another inde.x of the trend toward mi.xed farming is seen in Ihe 
poultry industry. Both numlser of birds per farm and average 
value of the flock have shown substantial increases since 1921. 
—Table XXXVIII suggests, on the whole, that mi.xed farming in 
southwestern Alberta is becoming something more than a pious 
hope of agricultural leaders. The trend towards diversified farming 
may be inferred from e.xpansion in the number of cattle, sjie'ep, 
swine, and poultr,.V--rai.sed».—The figures foV swine in particular 
suggest not only an expansion in the hog industry, but also a 
greater development of dairying, to which it usually forms an 
adjunct. 

The preceding paragraphs have not shown a balanced picture of 
agricultural trends'in soufewestern .'Mbcrta. It is necessary'to 
point out here that the importance of the livestock industry must 
be judged relative to the emphasis placed on grain production. 
A brief reference to the main sources of farm income in Census 
Division No. 2 must suffice here. In 1925 the average farm 
income for Census Division No. 2 was ^2,000-J53,000. Out of this 
total only 3600-^700 came from animals and animal products. 
The remainder came from all field crops and farm gardens.®' Even 
if we allow for th(?.jvidc regional difference in farming practices as 
between the irrigated sections and the areas depending on natural 
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jirccipitatioii for moisture, it seems uniikdy that mixed farming 
will supersede straiglit grain growing or ranciiing for a good many 
years to come. 

5. Financial Status of Farmers in the Mormon Country 

In the following paragraphs an attempt has been made to estimate 
the 'economic achievements of farmers in the Mormon country\ 
Several qualifications must be made, however, before we turn to 
the consideration of quantitative information. 

•In order to estimate how stable settlement is and hpw well or 
how poorly off the farmers in the Mormon country are, it seems 
necessary to compare them with farmers in some other area. But 
the Mormon country-forms part of a region with cqrtain distinctive 
environmental features. ' Its high altitude, variable rainfall, and 
the capricious chinook winds combine fo give a climate-which is 
unique in the Canadian prairie region. Yet this area has.certain 
other features in common with some of the great wheat districts of 
Saskatchewan. One of. these. Census Division No. 11, Sas¬ 
katchewan, has therefore been selected for comparison with Census 
Division No. 2, .Alberta, in which the Mormon Country is situated.^- 
Census Division No. 11, Saskatchewan, lies south and east of the 
city of Saskatoon and forms the northern part of what might be 
lermedxlie “heart of the western wheat region.” 

■ Both of the areas mentioned lie within the dark brown soil belt 
which extends in a wide semi-circle around the true prairie witli 
its brown to greyish soils.=’ A part of .-the Mormon country, it is 
true, has the very dark brown soil common to the park belt of 
Western Canada. Owing to its higher altitudes and its proximity 
to the Rocky Mountains, the Alormon country has an annual 
precipitation of IS to 25 inches for different sub-districts, while 
Census Division No. 11, Saskatchewan, averages only 13 inches per 
year. The latter lies north of the “drought” area of Saskatchewan. 
The frost-free period is about the same for both regions, 120-125 
days for Census Division No. 11, Saskatchewan, and 120-135 days 
for the areas below 3,000 feet in altitude in Census Division No. 2, 
Alberta. Both of these areas were first settled in the 1880’s and 
railways soon linked them with distant world markets. The wide 
differences in farming practices for various parts of Census 
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Division No. 2 liave already been mentioned in preceding pages. 
With regard to Census Division No. Il, the agricultural practice is 
mainly that of wheat growing, with livestock raising as a minor 
industry. 

A few words ought to be said concerning the population elements 
in the two areas which we are about to compare. In 1931, Census 
Division No. 2, Alberta, had a total population of 57,186. Those 
of British ancestry comprised 54.7 per cent., .Austrians and Germans 
10.8 per cent., and Central and Southeast Europeans-'* had a pro¬ 
portion of 15.5 per cent., and the Scandinavians 6.6 per cent. 
The corresponding figures for Census Division No. 11, Saskat¬ 
chewan, were: total population 87,976; British, 60.6 per cent.; 
Germans 13.7 per cent.; Central and Southeast Europeans, 10.2 
per cent.; and Scandinavians 7.7 per cent.-*' The predominance 
of people of British ancestry is then evident in both areas, while 
Austrians, Germans, and Scandinavians account for about 17 to 21 
per cent, of the total,'9'n'd Central and Southeast Europeans form 
10 to 16 per cent; One major difference in population elements in 
the Alberta area is the predominance pf United States-b.orn 
operators. In 1926 they formed 41’per cent, of all farm operators, 
while this figure for Census Division No. 11, Saskatchewan, was 
only 20 per cent.-'* It seems reasonable to suppose that Mormon 
farmers from Utah accoUnt for. a large proportion of the United 
States-born farm operators in Census Division No. 2. 

Keeping in mind the general environmental setting of the two 
areas as given above, we may now turn to a comparison of certain 
indices of their agricultural achievement, .and of their farm facil¬ 
ities.. In Table XXXIX the average values of farm property in 
1931 is set forth for the two areas. The total value of farm 
. property is j512,771 per farm in Census Division No. 2, yVlberta, or 
33,581-more per farm than in Census Division No. 11, Saskatchewan; 
The averages for land and livestock, in particular, are much higher 
in the Alberta area than in the Saskatchewan area. Machinery 
values differ by less than 3100 per farm for the two areas, while 
^buildings average 3336 more per farm in'the Saskatchewan area 
than in the Alberta area. The great difference in land values is 
related to at least two factors: (1) farms in the Alberta area 
average 521 acres, or 77 acres more than those in the Saskatchewan 
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area; (2) the value of in 1931 was Slfj per acre in the Alberta 
area, as compared with only SI 1 per acre in the Saskatchewan area. 
Relatively high land values in the irrigated sections of the Alberta 
area tend to raise the general average for the whole of the ce'&sus 
division. The percentage figures indicate the differences already 
pointed out above, i.c., the relatively greater emphasis on land and 
livestock in the Alberta area, and on buildings and machinery in 
the Saskatchewan area. 


T.AbLE —\'aluks of Far.m Property* 

(Coniparlsim of Crii.sus Division .Xo. 2, .Alberta with Census Divl.sion No. 11, 
Saskatchewan, 1931) 



Cr.N.sL's Div 





(Joilurs) 

Pkr 

Cent. 

Average 
PER Far.u 
( dollars) 

Cent. 

Total.. . .. 

12,771 

100.0 . 

9,190 

100.0 

Land.. 

S,090 

63." 

4,691 

51.1 

Biiildini.’.^. .V,,.. 

l.SOS 

14.2 

2,144 

23.3 

•Machinery. . .XV. 

1,469 

11.5 

1,545 

16.8 

l.ive.stock.\. 

1,404 

11.0 

SIO 

S.S 

( j 





Aiimbcr of Occupied Farms. . . .} 

4,91S 


7,440 


-Acreage of Occupied Farms. . . j 

519 

i 

444 





Some of the que.stions one might ask about mortgage indebted¬ 
ness on farms in the two areas studied are answered by the figures 
in Table XL. The Alberta area compares favourably with the 
Saskatchewan area for nearly all,the items, but particularly for the 
proportion of fully-owned farms which reported mortgage debt, 
i.e., 28.5 and 54.6 per-cent., respectively. The acreage of the 
mortgaged Alberta farms is greater than that for the-Saskatchewan 
farms, and the same relationship holds for the vaLu^of land and 
buildings. I he result is, that, although the Albef^^aVms average 
S2lb more mortgage debt than do the SaskatchsS^A farms, the 
ratio of mortgage debt to farm value is only 38.3 pW :ent. for the 
former as compared with 40.6 per cent, for the latter. If we 
compare the two areas on the basis of “value of total farm property 
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■e practically the same. Again, the ratio of “ful 
porting mortgage debt” to “all occupied farms’ 
wer for.the Alberta area than for the Saskatch 
ust be remembered, of course, that all these figi 
'(rages for the whole census division, and that regi 
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The inclusion of the above data in a study of tlie Mormons in 
southwestern Alberta involves the further assumption that the 
figures fairly indicate the financial status of the Alormons as well 
as that of their “gentile” neighbours.-* 

Only fragmentary data are available on \how farm families 
actually live in the two census divisions compared above. Yet even 
.such indices as the^ distribution of farm conveniences and the 
accessibility of trade centres with their various facilities tell a good 
deal about the mode of living oii western farms. 


■ Table XLI— Farm Facilities, 1931* ■ 

(Comparison of Census Division No. 2, .'\lberta, witli CensujJOivisioii No. 11, 

■ Saskatchewan) 



Cr.vsfs Divi 

isio.v No. 2 . 

Census Divi 

SION No. li 


Auii 

:kta I 

Sasratc 

llEtyAN 

ITCM 

Number of j 

Per cent, of 

Number of 

Per cent, of 


Farms'Rcport- 1 

all Occupied 1 


all Occupied 


insFacilmc, 

Farms 

ing Facilities 

Farms 

Automobile. 

2,500 

50.8 

4,142 

55.7 

Telephone. 

1,439 

29.3 ; 

3,395 

45.6 

Radio. 

1,157 

23.5 

2,032 

27.3 

Water piped into kitchen. . . 

302 

6.1 

181 


Water piped into bathroom . 

162 

3.3 

164 

Fleclric liglit or gas. 

479-' 

9.7 

316 

. 4.2 

.Number of occupied farms, . 

4,918 1 

100.0 1 

7,44Q 

100.0 


* Crtiiuj of Canada, I'Ail, Bull. No. .\I.\, Table 12. 


1 able XLI shows that about one-half of the occupied farms in 
each of the two census-divisions had automobiles, that approxi¬ 
mately one-quarter had radios in the house, and that telephones 
were installed in 29 and 46 per cent, of the Alberta and Saskatche¬ 
wan farm homes, respectively. With regard to household con¬ 
veniences, such as water piped into kitchen or bathroom, and 
electric light or gas, we find that the Alberta area ranks higher 
than the Saskatchewan area. In both areas, however, the pro¬ 
portion of farm houses which have one of these facilities is less than 
10 per cent.^® 









clusters of settlements in other districts and brings railway and 
trade centre facilities within a 10-mile radius for about two-thirds 
of the farmers of the Alberta group. The fact that a still larger 
proportion of the Saskatchewan. group, 76.8 per cent., lives less 
than 10 miles from a shipping point is e.xplained by the presence of a 
network of railway lines converging upon the nearby city of 
Saskatoon. 

’ The material presented in this section suggests that farmers in 
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southwcsiern yMbcria arc, on tlie wiiolc, in as stable a fiiumcial 
position as are those ol tlic Saskatcliewan area, witli whom tliey 
have been compared.. On the other liand, the figures on size of 
farms, values of farm property, and distances from railway centres 
all point to a greater amount of large-scale farming in the Alberta 
than in the Saskatchewan area. This implies sparse population 
in many localities and therefore fewer of the social facilities that 
are commonly found in mixed farming districts. But in the 
Alberta area the undue weighting of the general averages by a' 
few very large farms and ranches^' unfortunately obscures the 
Go'nditions in the more densely populated -irrigation districts. 
But'they are probably fairly typical of the ranching areas in Lofal 
Improvement Districts Nos. 8 and 9, and of Cochrane Municipality 
where one-half to over four-fiffhs of tH^)Opulation are-Mormons. 

6. Marginal Living on th'e Orton Fringe 

It must not be supposed that all Alormons are so well situated 
financially as the analysis in the preceding pages rnight lead one 
to believe. The region’in which they live! has its “fringe” areas 
as. well as its districts of stable settlement. - Some indication of 
how extreme variability of climate results in continued pioneer 
living conditions is well shown by reference to one “fringe” area 
northwest of Lethbridge. * 

The _pioneer days in- the Orton settlement have been described 
in an caflier chapter and the discussion here will therefore refer 
only to present-day conditions. Most of the original familieSyh^ve 
rernained here .in spite of repeated crop failures. It is a dry-- 
farming area, principally used for. wheat growing, and in good 
years the yield has been as high as 50'bushels per acre. A suc¬ 
cession of-dry years, however,' has reduced the avera'ge yield to 10 
bushels or less per acre. -These recent/ crop failures have given 
some impetus to diversified farming, an’d' this change has been 
encouraged by both religious and secular leaders. _ 

The size, form of tenure, and amount of mortgage indebtedness 
of 11 Orton farms is given in Table XLIII. The farmers in this 
group own all or part of the, land they occupy, and 7 of them 
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operate over 500 acres. Mortgages on owned lancl vary from S700 
to 33,400 pRT farm,' except in one case, where a staggering debt of 
311,000 has accumulated on a half section oyer a period of 29 
years.-'’- The njortgage indebtedness averaged 37.50 per acre of 
owned land ^or the 9 Orton farms which reported such debt, as 
compared with 39.40 per acre for owned farms in the whole census 
division (sec Table XL). The predominance of wheat is seen from 
the fact that in 1930 the wheat area on these 11 farms averaged 
229 acres, while only 50 acres per farm were sown in oats. 


'I'AHLE XLni—S ize or I'ar.m, Te.muie, and N!oRT<;A(;E-'^ks-i)KuTEi).N-Ess o.k 
F'.i.even Orton- Farmers 
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.4.^. 

4S0 

320 

160 

11,000 , 

H. . 
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300 1 

320 

3,000 

C.. 

320 

160 

160 

lOOf^ 

D. 

.360 

560 


3,400 

I-- ■ \ 

.560 

, 560 


1.200' 


290 

240 

50 


G.. .<y^. .- 

L- SOO 

, 4.S0 

320 

■ I,SOO 

II..... 

.520 

520 


7.S9 

I.. 

■ 320 

320 


2,000 

.1... 

640 

4S0 

160 


"'A-'. 

2,020 

320 . 

1,700 

2,100 


Reports on livestock kept on 10 Orton farms show that, apart 
from wheat,‘sheep and swiac’form the main sources of farm income. 
The average for the Siarms reporting sheep was 173 head, and the 
average for 9 farms reporting swine was 19'}2ead. An- average of 

10 head of cattle for the 9. farms reporting shows that only enough 
cows are kept to supply the farm families’ own needs for milk, 
butter, and beef. Horses still do most of the field work on Orton 
farms as evidenced by ah average of 12 head per farm. ' But 
additional power was supplied by the tractors reported for 6 of the 

11 farms studied. An average of 93 chickens per farm indicated 

that poultry produce was an additional source of income on these 
fringe farms. , 
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The above reference to Orton farrhs as productive units gives 
some notion of the general economic setting in which the people 
ru’c. Some additional information was gathered concerning the 
families themselves, about their homes, and their sogial contacts 
Lar^e fgrmilies are the rule in this Mormon settlement. The 
number of children born in 13 families averaeed 8.5. and . the 
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number now living averaged 7.1 per family. Only 6 out of the 
13 families could be considered “filled”, since the mothers were 
o^'er 45 years of age. The number'of children in these “filled” 
families averaged 11.1 as compared with 11.3 and 11.5 in the 
families of the grandfathers. It is' significant to note in this 
connection that Mormon theology encourages a practically 
unrestricted birth rate; yet in Utah the birth rate is declining. 
The evidence from'the Orton families suggests a “lag” in this 
respect as between Mormons in Utah and those in this section 
of Canada. 

The housing facilities in Orton arc (none too adequate when one 
considers the size of the families. All of the houses are of fr’ame 
construction and none of them have telephones or electric light- 
The-water supply comes from the community’s 6 wells, and the 
families who have no well of their own have to haul water either 
from a neighbouring farm or from the village well. With regard 
to housing, the following figures for the 13 houses are of interest. 
One house is 8-roomed, one is 7-roomed, five houses have 5 rooms, 
five houses ha^ 4 robms, and one,house has only 2 rooms. This 
gives an avera^ of 0.63 rooms per person. The most extreme 
case of over-crowding is that of a family of 16 persons (14 children) 
living in a 4-roomed house. Both village and farm houses have 
good gardens, but there are few trees around the farm homes. 
The general appearance of the houses indicates the economic 
stress under which these Orton families live. 

Elementary education in Orton is provided in a 1-roomed public 
school under the direction of a non-Mormon teacher. Economic 
'conditions rather than Mormon ideologies have prevented most of 
the Orton children from going, away to high school. Enquiry into 
the educational status of the parents showed that 6 out of a ,total 
of 26 had finished public school; 1 had completed higU school; 
2 had attended college for 1-2 years. The remaining 17 had less 
than eighth grade standing. One of this latter group was illiterate. 

An unfortunate situation confronts this community, however, 
from a social and biological standpoint. Inter-marriage among 
close relatives is likely to become the custom.^ Attention has been 
called to the fact that the original settlers of this area were a kinship 
group, and it is therefore difficult for a young person to find a 
suitable mate who is not a cousin. This situation results from the 
physical isolation of tfils- community from the remainder of the 
Lethbridge Stake. Tlijs isolation is largely a function of economic 
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conditions rather than one of distance.^ As one of the leading men 
of the community put it, “Our boys'rannot afford to go to other 
towns to attend social functions; they cannot dress as well, or have 
as much to spend as other boys.” The problem is one which calls 
for intelligent leadership for its solution. 

The question naturally arises as to why these families remain 
in an area where living conditions are so precarious. One answer 
lies in the fact that they arc reluctant to abandon the farms in 
which they have made considerable investments oyer a period of 
years. Several of the Orton farmers, moreover, e.xpressed the 
opinion th^t they were “better off” here than were relatives who 
had remained in older communities in Idaho. But,perhaps the 
strongest reason lies in the group solidarity fostered by kinship 
tics, and a common faith. The encouragement given the Orton 
pioneers from time to time by their church has also helped to 
build up a stronger group morale than is commonly found in 
the individual type of settlement. 






CHAPTER XIII 

PERSISTENCE OF CHURCH 'DOMINANCE IN 
SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 

I T WAS indicated in a preceding section that ilie iMormons 
stand 'midway between the sectarian rigidity of the Doitk--. 
\Tobors and the Mennonites, and the types of compromise witli 
secular interests whicli the liistoric denominations liave shown 
' almost everywhere. It has been noted tiiat tlie sects which 
emphatically uncompromising in regard to other “ways of life” ' 
undergo several divisions as a result of the subtle penetration of 
the outside world. Some of these residual groups'may merge and 
evolve after the fashion of those denominations which have made 
their peace with a world that has become increasingly secular in 
its manner of living. Such is the more recent trend among the 
Mennonites in Canada and the United States. 

The evolution of the Mormon Church has not been marked by 
many splits nor has that sectarian enthusiasm, born during days 
of bitter opposition, disappeared entirely. Mormons have shown 
great aptitude for taking over the ideas and techniques of the 
outside world and making them integral phases of the Mormon 
way of life. This may be seen most concretely in the many forms 
of social and educational organizations which they have developed 
and made the practical instruments of their religious faith. With 
a shrewd sense of the realities-in their situation, they have e.xtendcd 
their religious organization to supply and control the means "of 
satisfaction of nearly all human interests. They did not resist 
the diffusion of “gentile” culture but adapted it to their ideologies 
and thereby added to the efficiency of their church. This achieve¬ 
ment may be attributed, in part at least, to the influence of their 
sacred books,* to their hierarchy of religious leadership, and to the 
administrative centralization which has resulted from the latter. 

‘ Mormons have what they term “the standard books of the Church which include The Bible, Book 
of Mormon, Doctrine and Covenants, and The Pearl of Great Price, The Bible is much more important 
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They have remained sectarian in the midst of “gentile” com¬ 
munities which surround them but the eclectic nature of their 
religion makes them adaptable in a great variety of social situations. 
They have remained, in a measure, a “peculiar people”, but the 
process of their social adjustment is taking place with a minimum 
of conflict and social disorganization. 

/. Religious Institutions 

The dominant factor in the Canadian Mormon settlement is 
religious organization. The influence of this social iif^itution,. 
which enters all ramification,? of life in this area, is of. mtjusua'l 
significance. Common-sense observation tells us that th^h^religious’ 
homogeneity of the Mormon group in Canada, together with a 
. great diversity of religious activities which were set in motion 
immediately after the settlement began, constituted a major ele¬ 
ment in the persistence of these communities on the frontier. 
The social life provided by the church mitigated loneliness, and the 
ideologies which it sponsored gave a spiritual sanction to pioneering. 
Economic reverses were trials to test the faithful and were not to 
be taken as evidence of the un.suitability of the area for settlement. 
^ Somehow, through faith and hard work, the unfavourable elements 
were to be tempered by divine intervention, and in spite of man}' 
odds, the prairie was to be reclaimed. 

The Latter-day Saints in Alberta- at the present lime are or¬ 
ganized into three stakes: .Alberta, with Cardston as the head¬ 
quarters; Taylor, with Raymond as the centre; and Lethbridge, 
i centred in the city of the same name. These three major divisions 
are each presided over by a presidcnc}', composed of a president, 
a first and a second councillor. The clerical work of the stake is 
looked after b}^ a stake clerk. In addition to the stake presidency 
there is a .stake high council, consisting of from 12 to 15 men, 
who constitute an advisory and to some e.xtent a legislative body 
for the stake. . 

If is well to point out at this time that all of the leaders in the 
-.Mormon Church organization arc laymen. That'Is to say, there 
is no professional ministr}' such as c.xists in most other denomina¬ 
tions. The men who fill positions of responsibility in the Mormon 
Church are expected to devote only a part of their time to the 
work, and receive no financial remuneration (except in the case 
of the stake president, stake clerk, bishop, and ward clerk; and in 

= -rjic Census of lyJI reports 13,185 .Mormons in .All.erta. 
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CHART SHOWING THE! ESSENTIAL FEATURES OF THE 

WARD • ORGANIZATION • 

. OF. THE CHURCH OF JESUS CHR.IST OF LATTER DAY SAINTS 


are subdivisions within the stake. When a bishop of a ward resigns 
or is released, tlie stake presidency has the responsibility of ap¬ 
pointing a new bisliop. Technically, the stake presidency nominates 
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the bishop, wliu must be sustained by tlie members of tlie ward, 
'riie stake presidency also appoints tlic members oEstake boards 
which preside over the auxiliary organizations, to be described later. 

The ward is‘the smallest subdivision of the Mormon church 
organization and corresponds to the parish or the congregation in 
other denominations.. In the case of a very small number of 
people, the usual practice is to organize them into a branch, which 
carries on only part of the functions in the church, usually Sunday 
scliool in the morning, and sacrament meeting on Sunday afternoon 
or evening. The ward is presided over by a bishopric, consisting 
of the bishop, his first and second councillors, and a ward clerk to 
handle the clerical affairs of the unit. Those men, as indicated 
previously, are selected by the stake presidency from the rank and 
file of the church membership, and must be voted for or sustained 
by the uplifted hands of the congregation. 

The auxiliary organizations of the church are many and provide 
extensive activities for those who will take advantage of them. 
The bishopric appoints all of the officers of the organizations within 
the ward and the membership sustains the appointments. Each 
of the organizations are briefly described as follows: 

I. Priesthood Quorums:’ are organizations open to all male members of the 
church over twelve.years of age. Divisions are made on the basis of age and 
e.vperiencc. I hey are listed here in ascending age-groups: 

a. Deacons’ Quorum: is open to all.boys from 12 to 14 yc^.rs of age. Officers 
consist of a president, two councillors, and a secretarE 

b. ieachers’ Quorum: is open to boys from IS to 17,years of age. Officers 
consist of a president, two councillors, and a secretary. 

c. Priests’ Quorum: is usually open to boys from IS to 20 years of age. 
Officers consist of a president, two councillors, and a secretary. 

d. Elders’ Quorum: consists of men who have been advanced from the lower 
orders of the priesthood, usually men in their twenties v’hcn they arc first 
ordained. Officers arc: a president, two councillors, and a secretary. ' 

e. Seventies Quorum; usually consists of men of middle age. It is not 

presided over by the ward bishopric, but by a general first council of seventy 
which presides over all seventies in tlie cliurch. Tliere is one or more quorums 
ill each stake. y 

f. High Priests; .are mostly older men of the community, who have at some 
time been members of bislioprics or stake presidencies. 'Pliey are under the 
direct supervision of the stake prcsidenct-,. rather than .the bishopric of the 
ward. Meetings are usually held monthly, if not oftener. Officers consist of 
a president,, two councillors, and a secretary. 

The priestJiood holds a weekly meeting in each ward, .-\fter a general 
assembly, they separate into their various quorums for c!as_s work and for con- 
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Zion's Boys. 9 years of age ; 

Zion’s Girls.. 9 “• 

Larks (cirls). 10 “ 

Blawrs (boys). 10 “ 

Bluebirds (girls). 11 “ “ 

Trekkcrs (boys). 11 “ “ 

Seagulls (girls). 12 “ “ 

Guides (boys). 12 “ ’ “ 

- rMi-kari-»-ccs (girls)......y. 13 “ 

The programme stresses handicraft work and activities based upon lore and 
history of the Mormon group. 

7KGencalogicaI Work: 

In each stake there is a genealogical representative with two councillors and 
a secretary, together with a variable number of ten or less, who supervise the 
work in the wards. The ward committee consists of from 20 to 40 members 
who are presided over by a chairman. Vl'eckly meetings arc held at which 
various phases of the work are discussed. These phases include genealogical 
research, the family record, the survey, and social activities. - The Mormon 
people arej^ariicularly active in this work as a result of the theological concept 
of vicarious work for the dead. Each member is e.xpectcd to see that his de¬ 
parted relative who had no opportunity to “accept the Gospel”, has the proper 
ordinances pcrftjfmcd for him by pro.xy in the temples, in order that he may 
“progreS” in the other world. The ideologies connected with the after life 
arc responsible'for the temple-building activities of the Mormon group, as shown, 
for c.vamplc, by the temple in Cardston. The ward genealogical committee 
visits among the people encouraging them to do “temple work”, and assisting 

ti. Stake Boards: 

The various auxiliary organigatio'ns, as they are called in the church, keep 
in touch with the membership in the local unit, that is, the ward. The activi¬ 
ties .of each, however, are supervised by a stake board. That is to say, there 
is a stake board of the V.L..\1.1.,\. consisting of some dozen members, a stake 
board of the Y..M.M.1..A. consisting also of some 10 to 13 members, a stake 
board of the Relief Society, a stake board of the Primary, and a stafci board 
of the Sunday school, each consisting of not less thgn 10 members and frequently 
more than that number. There is also the stake genealogical representative 
and his aids, making another supervisory group of some IS people. 

9. General Boards: ' ' f 

Finally, in the scheme of ecclesiastical government in the Mormon Church, 
there are the general boards, one for each of the organizations mentioned. These 
boards aim to contact the workers in their respective fields at least once h year, 
when they hold conventions for all workers within the stake, including the ward 
workers, and acquaint the.m with the programme for the year to come. Thus, 
CoHhustrate how the organization functions, a representative of the general 
boards of the Mutual Improvement Associations (men and women) will go 
to Canada some time during the late summer and hold conventions, perhaps 
one in each of the three stakes, when the various phases of the programme— 
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whicii, by tlie way, lias been worked oul in Sail Lake Ciiy by general board 
commillees—arc preseiucd and discussed, ll is usual to have a large number 
of new appointees in the various offices of the ward and stake organizations 
each year, and these have to be made acquainted with the programme and the 
technique of “putting it over”. 

To clarify-now the manner in whicli thc intricate organization 
of the churcit functions, or may function, let us take-an individual 
and follow him through this network of,religious contacts. \\'e 
.will assume he is a young man, twenty years of age. On Sunday 
he will go to Sunday School at 10 a.m., where he may be a teacher 



Fic. 47—New T..D.S. chapel at Raymond, 


of one of the classes. In this event he will need to be there at 
9.30 to attend officers’ and teachers’ meeting. At 2 p.m.'he will 
attend sacrament meeting, the official meeting of the church. 
At-that session he may be called upon to officiate in preparing and 
passing the sacrament. On Alonday night he will go to the priest¬ 
hood meeting, unless, as is the growing custom in the church, this 
meeting is held the hour before Sunday school on Sunday morning. 
On Tuesday evening he will attend the Mutual Improvement 
Association, where he may also be a leader of one of the groups, 
although the policy in the church as far as practicable is one-man- 
one-job. ItPmay be necessary for him to spend one or two nights 
a month as “ward teacher”. His tim.e.spent in church work could, 
therefore, easily run to more than"ten hours a week. 
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2. Division of Responsibility 

It will be seen from the examination of the various organizations 
that their structure makes necessary a large group of leaders. In 
fact, it is not unusual to find at least 25 per cent, of the membership 
holding some official position in the church. There is obviously 
some social advantage in having so large a portion of the member¬ 
ship assigned some responsibility. It allows for a large measure 
of individual expression. A young person has an unusual oppor¬ 
tunity for experience in the work of leadership, such as presiding 
at meetings, organizing groups to carry out the programme, and 
securing response from his followers. Furthermore, a person who 
has a specific responsibility assigned him will participate to a larger 
extent in the group activity than one who has not. 

This structure has the apparent disadvantage, that a person 
with outstanding qualifications in the community may be called 
upon to spend more time in church work than he can afford, in 
view of the fact that he must make his living from other sources. 

’In fact, a man high in church affairs in one of the settlements 
made the comment that it was very difficult for Mormon business 
men and farmers to compete with non-Mormons, because they 
were so often called away from their places of business or farms to 
engage in religious actilfffies. There can be no doubt, however, 
that in the early years of all these communities, Mormon religious 
institutions provided the means of keeping up community morale 
against great odds, and that without these opportunities for 
socialization, individuals would have become discouraged and 
forsaken the frontier. 

3. Role of the Leader 

The relation of the religious leadership to the Mormon project 
in Canada is one of absorbing interest and of vital importance. 
Crises tend to elevate leaders and to intensify the “all-to-one” 
relationship of followers to the leaders. Life on the frontier is 
a rapid succession of crises. The homogeneity of the Mormon group 
made possible an intense polarization around the leaders. Organi¬ 
zation of will was from the top down, rather than from the bottom 
up. This was true of the early experiences of the Mormons in the 
Great Basin under Brigham loung, and was equally true in the 
case of Charles 0. Card and the settlement of Alberta. There 
was an unusual degree of dependence upon the insight, foresight, 
and inspiration of the leader, and it frequently became his function 
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to promise the group belter times, to give tliein cucouragemeiit 
by finding reasons why they should be tliankful. Thus, President 
Card, in his journal for Sunday, May 19, 1889, records the fol¬ 
lowing: 

I met with the Sunday school at 10 a.m. At the close I addressed them 
in an cncourasing manner . . . Many times the brethren and sisters here in 
exile feci that they are tried almost beyond that which they can bear. I showed 
(in my talk in meeting) that we were free and that none of our settlers here 
had been slain or robbed, but that we were permitted to rest in peace and make 
a living for our families. In the days of Missouri our brethren and sisters were 
harshly dealt with, lives were sacrificed, also chastity and liberty, while here 
wc are permitted to live free and build up a settlement even in the Dominion 
of Canada, to the honour and glory of God's kingdom, and by our good works 
could spread the truth and add strength to Our Father’s kingdom. 

And again on Alay 26th of the same year he says: 

I attended Sabbath school at 10 a.m. and meeting at 2 p.m. .'kOdressed the 
same in an encouraging manner and urged them to do right, lean on the Lord 
and be so faithful that when they needed the favour of the Lord they could 
ask and receive. 

But not all of the settlers who went from Utah to Canada knew 
Charles 0. Card, nor did they seek his counsel and advice. The 
fnUnwing ite m from C.irdhs journal illustrates in a sen.se the role 
which religious organization played in building these frontier 
towns. The entry is May 27 and 28, 1889: 

During these two days I prepared to go and locate the brethren from Kays- 
villc, Davis County, Utah, who had purchased thirty-one sections of township 4, 
range 24, from the railroad company and had made their first payment of ten 
per cent, by the hands of Charles Layton. He came here in ,\pril and instead 
of gathering with the S-aints at Lee's Creek took a room in Lethbridge and stayed 
with strangers. His w'.ife, Sarah, accompanied him. He came here with his 
wife on the eve of thc'2'4th inst. to meet the teams from Kaysville. 

May 29, 1889. This morning, accompanied by Brother N. B. Clieiic}-, I 
started for the Spring Coulee Township, crossed the St. .Mary’s River about 
one-half mile below the mouth of Lee’s Creek which was so high that the water 
ran into my buggy. Thence to Spring Coulee where I arrived about 1 p.m., 
about an hour behind the seven wagons that had preceded me. 

To my astonrshnrent, I found them all dissatisfied and readyoto leave. With 
some difficulty 1 got them to look around a little, only a little. Only two accom¬ 
panied me over the majority of this purchase and they were in my buggy. These 
were Brother Charles Layne and Brother Reddish. The springs being dry. all 
the ponds and lakes were dry; only at the living springs could we find water. 
They were found in the central and southern part of the tract. However, the 
St. Mary’s River skirted the northwestern portion. W'’e returned to camp 
about 8 p.m., ate supper with Brother C. Layton s eldest son, stayed all night, 
, and slept in one of the tents. 
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May 30, 1S.S9. Ai S a.ni. we broke camp and uciii south as far as section 5, 
wliere tlie camp was hailed, and looked at a good spring located on the nortli- 
west quarter. These people were so disappointed in not finding living water 
on every section, they would not even unliitch tiieir liorses and let them graze. 
I have said these people. They were not all Saints, they were in part apostates 
and people who have but little respect for the Gospel, which lessens my interest 
in them, although it may appear weak in me. But I feel that I am here to 
labour in the colonization of the Latter-day Saints. At the same time I extend 
an invitation to unbelievers and others who repent and turn unto the Lord. 

Card and Cheney after their return to Lee’s Creek felt they had 
“at least done our duty by these people and the cause we represent.” 

Tliose who held high positions in the church were also looked to 
by the people Tor advice and direction in their economic affairs. 
The minutes of tlie various meetings held in the wards in the early 
period are replete with occasions when economic and practical 
advice was given the people. Charles 0. Card’s journal also 
records many occasions when he gave advice on these matters. 
Thus on June 2, 1889, Card records that he “made a few remarks 
at tlie close of the meeting on the necessity of herding our stock 
in order to save our hay and grain.” And further on the same day: 

At 6 p.m. I went tp meeting and as the brethren and sisters were tardy in 
occupying the time, 1 addressed tliem. I warned them against greediness in 
their land entries and exhorted them to live near the Lord, and never profane 
His name, lold them to seek for faith and rear their children in the ways of 
the Lord and honour all the laws of God. 

On the following Sunday he informs us that Apostle John \V. 
Taylor spoke to the group and gave “in substance the same counsel 
to the Saints that I had on the previous Sabbath, advising con¬ 
tentment, etc.” 

If some people did get discouraged and go back to Utah, as was 
the case shown by an entry in Card’s journal of July 18, 1889, tlie 
rest were reconciled on the grounds that such people had shown 
very little faith. As Card says, it “had a tendency to weed out 
many that were not very faithful Latter-day Saints.” 

On Saturday, May 31st, 1890, Card makes this significant entry; 

.As I rose this morning, 1 found it had been raining during the night. I got 
ready and went to the Priesthood meeting at 10 a.m. where I met most of the 
brethren of this ward. After Bishop Woolf and Councillor Johannes Anderson 
addressed the brethren, I spoke upon the necessity of unity among us in all 
things, temporal and spiritual, advised cooperation in our business operations, 
advised the brethren to take the oath of allegiance to the Canadian Government, 
also to pay their tithes and their offerings, referred to the propriety of buying 
a saw-mlll that we had an opportunity to purchase, that we may obtain building 
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material more convcnicntly and cheaply, that we should seek to market our but¬ 
ter and other produce under management that would procure the best market 
prices, advised them to buy their merchandise in bulk and divide it among 
themselves, that we should seek to breed from the best horses and cattle, advised 
the brethren in gathering the things of this world, not to set their hearts upon 
them and think more of the gift than the Giver, and constantly nurture the 
good' spirit and live by the light of revelation. They should follow their iilc 
leaders in everything that was good and praiseworthy. 

While Charles 0. Card was the resident leader of the Morriion 
settlement, the man who directed their destinies, botii spiritual 
and temporal, the great impresario of the whole movement, was. 
John W. Taylor, one of the Twelve .-Vpostles of the Mormon Church. 
Holding higher ecclesiastical authority than did Card, and being 
an orator of unusual ability, his word swayed the group with great 
force. To the people in Utah he painted a glowing picture, of the 
Opportunities that Canada offered to the new settler. To the 
settlers in Canada he promis.ed a brilliant and prosperous future. 
Although he has been dead for a number of years, his glowing 
promises for Canada arc frequently referred to by the Alberta 
settlers. 

4. Role of Prophecy 

Prophecies concerning the future of Canada arc a vital part of 
the folklore of the Mormpn group. Charles 0. Card cites an 
instance of his prophetic announcement regarding Canada. In 
his journal for July 14, 1889, Card says: 

We gathered in fast meeting at 10 a.m. where the brethren and sisters met 
in asking for rain to moisten the soil as we have only had two or three showers 
for two months and much of our crops and gardens arc dried or parched, also 
the grass. .After the brethren and sisters had testified for a time. Elder John W. 
Taylor arose and spoke and bore a powerful testimony, stating that he had 
bclicld the Saviour. Hr pudicud that this tvould hreom^ a fruitful land and 
that in time it tvould br a haven of rest for those of our people :cho denred to serve 
the Lord. 

Mormon people in Canada tttday tell of numerous promises 
for the future which Taylor uttered in public places and to private 
individuals. Not only did he e.vpress his enthusiasm for the future 
by word of mouth, he built a home in Cardston for one of his 
families, and as reported elsewhere, contracted for the purchase 
of 595,000 acres of land from the Alberta Irrigation Company in 
1891. 

Mrs. David Wilco.x, of Lethbridge (daughter of Mr. John E. 
Layne, one of the early Alormon pioneers in Cardston in 1887) 
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related that she, heard President Card tell this incident, which is 
f requentiy retold by the Mormon people: 

It was on the occasion of his (Card’s) first visit to the Cardston 
country in 1886. He had pitched his tent for the night and was 
sitting inside looking out into the twilight. The wind was blowing 
a flurry of snow. He was pondering upon his mission to Canada- 
and what was going to come of it. Presently he felt, more than lie 
actually perceived, that there was someone in the tent with him. 
He looked up and there stood a man dressed in Indian garb. This 
garb was immaculately clean. The man and he talked into the 
night, at least three hours-, and dwelt upon the possibilities of this 
country and what was to come. Suddenly the man left as my¬ 
steriously as he had come. Card got up and went to the door of 
the tent and looked out. There were no tracks in the snow—not 
a sign to indicate that a mortal man had walked out of the tent. 
President Card said that he thought the man was one of the Three 
Nephites.-* 

According to Mrs. Wilco.x, her father, JohiyE. Layne, prophesied 
that a temple would be built in Cardston on the hill where it now 
stands. This prophecy was made in the very early days, probably 
in the early nineties.* 

In more recent years, President Edward J. Wood, of the Alberta 
Stake, has been the dominant figure in the A'lormon communities 
of Canada. One meets no greater enthusiast for the economic 
future of Canada than President Wood. He is determined that 
the Mormon settlement shall succeed and prosper. He refuses to 
look defeat in the face. When the community of Orton, six miles 
south of Macleod, suffered crop failure year after year. President 
Wood was the one to whom the people turned for advice. He 
advised them to stay, promising them that the time would come 
when Orton wo.uld be a big city; that its growth would be slow 
but sure; that some day water would run down the streets and 
that trees and flowers and crops would grow in rich profusion. 
Wood takes direct charge of the large church ranch (the old Co¬ 
chrane ranch) and is personally attempting to sell the land and the 
water rights to private individuals and thus promote the coloniza¬ 
tion of this area and tlie building of new communities. His slogan 
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for this area is “diversified farming” and he has a farm of his own 
on the project, which he is attempting to use as a demon strat ion. 

A prophetic outlook was given the people just a few jjears ago 
in one of the church conferences of the area by one o£/fne present 
apostles of the church. He promised them that while they were 
suffering from depreciating values at the present time, they would 
see the day when there would be actual scarcity, in the land, when 
the Ten Tribes would come out of the north country to board at 
their tables.® t 

5. Patriarchal blessing 

Another religious device among the Mormons which acts as 
a stabilizer to the individual in times of crisis is that of the patri¬ 
archal blessing. Men in the church are officially set apart for the 
position of patriarch. There are usually not more'than two or 
three patriarchs in the stake at a time, and they are elderly men 
who have held high local ecclesiastical position, such as.bishop, of 
a ward or president of a stake. . They are supervised by a presiding 
patriarch in Salt Lake City. 

It is the duty of the patriarch to travel among the p,coplc and 
give them blessings. The blessing has a more orffess set pattern, 
and a verbatim record is kept by the patriarch of all the blessings 
he gives. At the time of pronouncement, the ble'ssing is written 
down by an assistant. It is a part of the theology of the Latter- 
day Saints, that they belong literally to the blood of Israel.. The 
patriarchal blessing always identifies the individugL with jhe 
Israelitish race, usually through the lineage of Ephraim, but some¬ 
times through Manassa. It is the privilege of any member of the 
.church to secure one of these blessings. The following is a sample 
taken from the record book of Patriarch Theodore Brandley of 
Stirling, the first bishop of this community and the dominant 
figure there throughout his long life. Upon his retirement from 
active leadership in the ward and the stake, he was made a patri¬ 
arch, and people came to him then as before, not only for his 
advice but for an official blessing at his hand. 

Patriarch.il Blessing given bv Theodore Brandle.v upon the head of Frank 
Lendavid Steed. Born at Farmington, Utah, October 6, 1SG9. Son of 'J'homas 
and Lin L. Steed. 
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Brother Franklin, in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, I lay my hands upon 
thy head and pronounce and seal upon thee my Patriarchal Blessing which 
if thou wilt cleave unto it the same will prove a comfort unto thee in all thy 
journeying through life. 

Thou art of the house of Israel and coming through the lineage of Ephraim 
thou art an heir to the blessing to the new and everlasting covenant. Be thou 
comforted for God the eternal Father will prepare the way before thee and 
open up the avenues through which thou wilt be able to accomplish all that 
they heart may desire in righteousness. Put thy trust in Him who rules and 
governs nations, worlds, and individuals, and He' will be with thee by day 
and by night. 

Thy guardian angel will be round about tliee and protect thee even in the 
midst of danger. The spirit of God will be thy companion. Listen to its whis¬ 
perings and thou shalt be led by its power in all things pertaining to thy 
temporal and spiritual labours. In dreams and visions the Lord will give unto 
thee warnings and directions in the performance of thy duties. Thy tongue 
shall be loosed and thy faith increased;, thy testimony strengthened and thou 
shalt know that God lives and that Jesus is the Christ, for thou shalt see His 
arm made bare in defence of thee, and in the house of Israel. The gift of faith 
shall be ihy portion and in the exercise of this gift guided and directed by the 
spirit of God, thou shalt heal the sick and cast out evil spirits and go forth as 
a messenger of peace among thy brethren and those who. know not God. Be 
prudent, prayerful, and humble and the Lord will hear and answer thy prayers 
and thy heart shall be made to rejoice in the blessings which our Father in 
Heaven will be pleased to pour down 'upon thee. I seal thee up unto Eternal 
life to come forth in the morning of the first resurrection and with many of thy 
kindred enter into the glories of eternal life clothed with power and with 
dominion as saviour upon ^It. Zion, which blcssi;jgs I scal'upon thee in the name 
of Jesus Christ. Amen. 

It will be'appreciated that these blessings constitute a source 
of courage and consolation to the faithful. Individuals beset with 
fears of illness, financial failure, or any other of the numerous and 
critical situations that might arise, can find in the patriarchal 
blessing a spiritual support. No one can doubt that these blessings 
actually stabilized community and individual life on the frontier. 
y\nyonc familiar with the religious life of human beings can appre¬ 
ciate the tremendous force of an institution of this kind. 

6. Healing Ordinances 

Medical services are not always availablein frontier communities. 
People are required to meet health crises as best they can. 
Healing by the laying on of hands and anointing with consecrated 
oil were devices commonly used by the Mormons in early pioneer 
days. The healing ordinances practised by the Latter-day Saints 
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are administered by two ciders. All present are called u; 
exercise their faith, including the sick one. 

There is scarcely a faithful member of the church in a AL 
community who cannot testify to having been healed fre 
illness in this way. Card notes in his journal, on the occ^s 
the birth of the first child in Cardston, that his wife, Sina, 
as the midwife, although she had had no previous cxpcricnc 
“the brethren united in their faith and prayers’-’. The ent 
Card’s diary concerning his ministrations to the sick arc nur 
as are also those in the journal of Theodore .Brandlcy. 
latter’s journal of September 14, 1901, we find the following 
I was taken to llic Galt Hospital at Lethbridge, and on the 12th 
September underwent a most serious operation performed by Dr. ^^( 

1 was placed under ether at 9 a.in. and the operation lasted until 4 p.i 
wife Eliza was permitted to be with me and remained at my bedside bi 
and night. After the operation, in wiiicli twenty-two gallstones wer 
from my gall bladder, the doctor pave it as his opinion that I could not 
Previously I had been blessed and administered to by .Apostle Teasd 
other brethren and I had faith that the Lord would heal me. .About oi 
after my operation. Apostle John W. Taylor and Elder John M. Cann 
me a visit. I was hardly aware of them being near but in the blessin 
Brother Taylor gave me he promised me a speedy recovery and that 1 
live and be prospered in my labours, that rny being called on this miss 
designed by the .Almighty and that 1 should yet be called to a higher 
in the Church. . 

Immediately after this administration 1 began to get belter, my 
healed much quicker and belter than the doctors anticipated and, to tin 
astonishment, I was healed and after being in the hospital for forty-nil 
I returned home, weak and feeble, yet grateful for tlic blessings of God. 
to record here my testimony that I was healed by the power of God. 

7. IFcalljcr (.'risi's and Community Prayer 
There.arc other a'gcu.cie.s of the .Mormon Church which 
group expression in critical situations. .Most of tliesc crisc 
as a result of tlic erratic cliiiiatc of southcrii .Alberta. J lie w 
crises include: drouglit, rain, wind, and liail. Then, too, there 
are tlie outbreaks of insect pcs'ts and plant diseases which sometimes 
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and water of the sacrament takes place and is followed by testi¬ 
monials from members of the congregation. The net result of 
this meeting so far as the individual is concerned is one of encourage¬ 
ment, strengthening of his faith, and renewal of his determination 
to lead a better life. Thus the ward record of the community of 
Orton contains an account of a special fast meeting held to secure 
relief from an outbreak of cutworms. Card’s journal is replete 
with entries concerning community prayers for rain to break the 
drought. President \\'ood at the present time admonishes the 
people not to pray for rain, specifically, but to ask God to mature 
their crops. 

The above description of religious institutions among the Mor¬ 
mons is given because, in the opinion of the writer, they played an 
important role in stabilizing pioneer Mormon communities in 
Canada. They are rather typical human devices for solving prob¬ 
lems which are beyond the reach of common-sense’techniques. 
Without the c.xistence of these devices, it may well be that many 
human beings, now successful citizens on the Canadian frontier, 
would long ago have gone down to defeat. 

One Mormon woman told of being alone in her cabin with her 
three children while a blizzard was raging outside. The cabin was 
a make-shift lodging and cracks in the boards allowed the cold to 
penetrate. One of the children was ill and died in the mother’s 
arms. She prepared the body for buriap with her own hands. 
Another time this same woman had a harrowing experience with a 
prairie fire. When she first, noticed the fire, she and her two little 
children were half a mile from a piece of ploughed land which 
might provide safety. Unable to carry both children at once, she 
would .run several hundred yards with one child, lay him down, 
and run back to fetch the other infant. The mother repeated 
this process until she finally reached safety, while the fire spent 
itself at the edge of the ploughed strip. 

Another incident is related by a man of about.forty years of age, 
the father of five children. When he graduated from college in 
Utah, he married a girl with whom he had become acquainted 
there, and together they began life on a farm about four miles from 
Raymond. Their first child became seriously ill one winter night 
when a blizzard made it impossible to go to town for a doctor. 
“If I ever prayed in my life,” the man relates, “I prayed that 
night for my baby.” 

In conclusion we may safely say that the church, functioning 
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as a social institution with strictly religious forms, such as prayer, 
ceremony, and ritual, constitutes the most influential stabilizing 
factor in the Mormon settlements. The Mormons movmd to the 
Canadian prairies in communities. Almost immediately upon 
their arrival they were able to establish many of the functions of 
community life. No sooner had they decided upon the town site, 
than a leader for the group was duly appointbd and formal religious 
organization followed within a relatively short time. This meant 
social contacts for all individuals, since they were all members of 
the same church. Their leaders who were both spiritual and 
economic advisors were able to hold the group intact. The indi¬ 
vidual was, therefore, seldom a victim of-lomiliness. Prophecies 
concerning the future of tiie country, made by leaders of the 
church whom he respected, gave the individual a feeling of security 
and hope. Blessings which he could secure from the authorized' 
patriarchs of the Ghurch built up his morale when he was depressed 
and in a measure charted his future career for him. The healing 
ordinances helped him to meet the health crises in life, while the 
community fast-meetings and testimony meetings were sources of 
spiritual strength and encouragement when an entire settlement 
suffered from a caprice of the weather or an outbreak of some pest. 
As was shown in the cas’eof the community of Orton, these religious 
institutions have held the people to their community, when physical 
conditions were such as to make it very difficult to remain. There 
is little, doubt that so far as these Mormon settlements are con¬ 
cerned, the'largest! stabilizing factor has been their religion. 


S. Conclusion 

The descriptive analysis in the preceding sections has shown how 
pervasive are the ramifications of Mormon religious organization. 
This church has developed ■ many organizations which in more 
individualistic Canadian communities are under secular leadership. 
Thus very few of the social amenities in the Mormon settlement 
are provided by purely secular organizations. It is true there are 
well-patronized motion-picture houses in Mormon towns, but in 
those districts where Mormon population is predominant, one .is 
impressed by the completeness with which Mormon religious 
leaders have captured the wider field of social organization. 

The Mormon settlements have local self-government as do other 
communities in Western Canada, when there is sufficient population 
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to warrant it. This applies particularly to the communities in 
the irrigated areas and to villages and towns along the railway. 
But it should be mentioned here that the districts south of Cardston 
are still too sparsely settled to have municipal institutions, as the 
names Local Improvement Districts, Nos. 8, 9, and 10 imply. 
The better-settled Mormon districts also have their agricultural, 
educational, health, and other government officials whose duties 
are much the same as in other rural areas. 

The Mormon migration to Canada, then, represents a type of 
sponsored colonization, in which the penetration of the frontier 
by pioneers was accomplished with the aid and support of the 
parent community. While the original movement resulted from 
the initiative of one individual, community support for the project 
was readily forthcoming. The parent community furnished official 
encouragement to the private individuals together with a measure 
of financial support and influential leadership. 

It is probably not too much to say that every frontier settlement, 
even though not officially sponsored and promoted by an older 
community, nevertheless makes its progress as a result of incidental 
and miscellaneous flow of capital from older settlements. In this 
sense, the pioneer fringe is never completely isolated from the 
general social organism. The difference between pioneer communi¬ 
ties in this respect is only one of degree. The Mormon settlements 
of Canada experienced less isolation from the older settlements 
than does the community which grows up in response to strictly 
economic factors and without official control. 

One of the features of Mormon colonization, both in the Great 
Basin and on the prairies of Canada, has been the tendency to move 
into new areas in groups. A large part, or the whole, of a com¬ 
munity may migrate and thus insure immediate introduction on 
the frontier of the mechanisms of social life. The social pattern 
followed is the same as that of the older community except for 
such changes as may be necessary, due to the smaller size of the 
new settlement, or to special conditions in the new environment. 
In a Mormon settlement, therefore, the pioneer need not suffer, 
loneliness to the same degree as the- newcomer in other frontier 
areas. It has been mentioned that church organization followed 
immediately after migration in all the Mormon settlements. At 
first the affairs of the community were handled through the religious 
authorities in the religious meeting. A little theocracy was thus 
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maintained until the community was of sufficient size to justify 
the necessary differentiation of civic and religious functions.® 

These institutional forms have been carried over from the 
parent community, and served well in the early pioneer period, 
but it is quite possible that the energies of the settlers today are 
being dissipated by too much organization. That is to say, the 
leaders of the various church organizations may be giving more 
time to purely routine matters than they can afford to spare from 
their private economic enterprises. With a steady infiltration into 
the' Mormon settlements of gentile business men who devote 
themselves exclusively to their business affairs, the Mormon 
business man may find himself, as one of them confessed he did, 
hard pressed to meet the opposition offered by his gentile competitors 
and at the same time fulfil his religious and social duties. Yet 
what has been lost in pecuniary advancement for certain individuals 
may have been returned with interest to the stability of their 
communities and the achievements of their people as a whole in 
Canada. 

The Mormon settlements of the Prairie Provinces with their 
'15,000 people® are about to enter upon the second half-century of 
their existence. They have passed the boom stage, the era of wild 
expansion, when leaders prophesied almost infinite things for the 
future. /They have now experienced some of the worst of seasons 
as well as some of the best. They know the extreme variations of 
southern Alberta’s climate. They are-beginning to see that after 
all there are some limits to the expansion of their communities 
and that their economic life in the future will depend to a large 
extent upon scientific-planning. The president of the Lethbridge 
Stake, Air. A. E. Palmer, who is also assistant superintendent of 
the Dominion Experimental Farms in Lethbridge, is keenly alive to 
the situation. The staffs of the experimental farms are attempting 
to find ways and means to bring a larger degree of stability to 
Alberta agriculture. They believe that stability lies in the direc¬ 
tion of a diversified cropping system, with wheat as a major crop, 
but with sugar-beets playing an important role in the rotation. 
They are also looking into the possibility of developing the livestock 
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industry furtlier, and particularly of feeding livestock for the 
market. 

One cannot escape the final conclusion that so far as the Alor- 
mon settlers themselves are concerned, the sooner they face the 
realities of their physical and climatic conditions and give sober 
consideration to these underlying factors, which condition all 
economic life, the more secure will be their community life, and the 
greater their contribution to their new homeland. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


SEGREGA'ITON OF GERMAN CATHOLICS 

1. Nature and Extent of German Migration 

G ermanic peoples have shown migratory tendencies for 
centuries. During the Christian era they found tlieir way 
to the British Isles, Hungary, Roumania, Russia, the 
United States, Canada, and elsewhere. Sometimes they were 
invited by feudal aristocrats to colonize their recently acquired 
territories as in the case of Siebeiibuergen, Roumania; sometimes 
they were the overflow of a migration movement as in Boukowina, 
Roumania; or they migrated because of religious persecution, as 
the Mennonites to Russia. .As a result there are scattered through¬ 
out southeastern Europe large blocks of territories inhabited by 
peoples originally of Germanic stock. And it is from these terri¬ 
tories, particularly from greater Roumania-and Russia, that a 
substantial proportion of twentieth century German immigrants 
to Canada has come. 

Though migration of Germans to the new world dates back to 
the seventeenth century, the bulk of the movement has taken place 
during the past one hundred years. In the last half of the nine¬ 
teenth century, fully 4,500,000 Immigrants from Germany were 
admitted to the United States, while during the twentieth century 
almost 900,000 have been admitted.' From 1870 onward this 
migration was supplemented from German settlements in other 
countries. Partly as a result of the withdrawal of privileges 
granted a century earlier and partly because of sheer population 
expansion, thousands of German colonists left Russia for the 
United States, settling mainly in Kansas, Nebraska, Minneso^.yai'id 
the Dakotas. Some of these, or their children, later joind'cT the 

> Report o! Cemmissim^r C,»rral of lmm,sro„on. 1030 (\Va,lm.gton: Drparlmrnt ot Labor), p. 202. 
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movement to W esterii Canada, and we find them among tlie settlers 
in St. Peter’s and St. Josepli’s colonies, particularly in the latter. 

German settlement in Eastern Canada dates back to 1750 and 
to the founding of Lunenburg, Nova Scotia, in 1753. Following the 
.'\merican Revolution, a number of United Empire Loyalists of 
German stock, largely Mennonites, settled in Ontario. New 
immigration from Germany did not begin until 1830 and for decades 
thereafter it was little more than an appendage of the migration 
stream to the United States. The main movement of German- 
speaking peoples to Canada has taken place since the beginning of 
the twentieth century, and has been directed largely to the Prairie 
Provinces. Ov;er 64 per cent, in the period 1907-1916 and over 
80 per cent, in the years 1922-1931 gave one of the three Prairie 
Provinces as their destination.^ 

. The Prairie Provinces of today are almost wholly a product of the 
twentieth century. Settlers camte from the eastern provinces, 
especially Ontario, from the motherland, and from nearly every 
country of Europe. In addition, large numbers, forming over 55 
per cent, of the total movement to the Canadian West in the 
period 1906-1911 came from the United States.^ Many of these 
settlers had not yet acquired United States citizenship, and among 
them were people of German e.xtraction. 

Reports of the iMinister of Immigration show that the number of 
German-speaking immigrants coming from United States via 
Winnipeg increased from 435 in 1900-1901 to 6,730 in 1902- 
1903. In this latter year they formed 54.4 per cent, of the total 
of 12,367 German-speaking arrivals recorded at the port of entry 
at Winnipeg^ .Many of them were German Catholics on their way 
to St. Peter’s colony in Saskatchewan. 

Migrations to'this continent, by very reason of their tremendous 
volume had the appearance of mass movements. Yet they differed 
from mass movements in that the motives for migration were 
individualistic, and each migrant sought his own goal. Moreover, 
the majority of migrants travelled on their own responsibility. 

Yet individualistic motives taken alone constitute an insufficient 
c.xplanation of the migration of a people. The decisions and the 
acts of the individuals involved do not take place in a vacuum. 
I hey are affected profoundly by the interests, excitement, and 
opportunities which belong to the total situation. It is through 
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the combined stimulation of tliese more general aspects of a given 
social situation tliat tlie minds and bodies of individual persons 
are set in motion. Thus, the offer of free land in Western Canada 
combined with certain factors in the home situation to make the 
people migrate to this pioneer region. The elements of dissatis¬ 
faction with conditions in their home communities -varied from 
group to group. The Alennonites, the Doukhobors, and the 
-Mormons, for example, were greatly distressed by religious crises 
in their homelands, yet in each case this dominant factor mani¬ 
fested itself somewhat differently. In the case of the Mennonites, 
it was the withdrawal of exemptions from military service; with 
the Doukhobors it was a religious schism within the sect; and the 
p.'I^foriBOns sought freedom, from political persecution under the 
"EdijiOnds law.^ migration of the German Catholics of St. 

PeteEb''and St. Joseph’s oolbnies® was animated by the possibility 
of obtaining,cheap land as well as by the urge, which they shared 
with their church leaders, to change from a condition of scattered 
settlement in the United States to a homogeneous colony of their 
own kind in Saskatchewan. When old communities are broken 
up and their members mingle with the mass en route to the new 
land, the tendency to settle in communities of their own kind is 
almost irresistible. Of course such homogeneous settlements are 
not always feasible, at least not at the outset, as was indicated in 
the preceding paragraph. However, racial origins maps of the 
Prairie Provinces give specific indication of the urge to settle 
beside neighbours with the same ethnic backgrounds.® To this 
general tendency is the added desire to maintain their folkways 
and beliefs. The Doukhobors and Mennonites, as many other 
sects, have attempted to keep intact their “way of life” by pushing 
far beyond the boundaries of existing communities. Yet these 
groups have not run counter to the main trend of settlement but 
are to be found at its spearhead. These observations hold true 
also for the German Catholic colonics of St. Peter’s and St. Joseph’s 
which have been selected for the purpose of this study.’ 
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In certain other respects these German colonies must be differ¬ 
entiated from the Mennonites and Doukhobors. The Mennonite 
and the Doukhobor movements were those of homogeneous groups 
from hloc settlements to culturally homogeneous settlements on the 
prairies of Western Canada. The German Catholic movement, 
on the other hand, was mobilized from half the States of the Union 
as well as from various parts of Europe. Many had become 
adjusted, partially at least, to the modes of living in the United 
States regions in which they had settled temporarily. Others, 
however, came directly from European countries and brought with 
them their old-world culture. Yet these diverse groups had 
certain elements in common, in that all were of German e.xtraction 
and all were Roman Catholics. 

In their community structure also the German colonics differed 
from those cited above. While the community structure of the 
Mennonites and Doukhobors, transplanted more or less completely 
from their homeland, differed fundamentally from the Canadian 
pattern of distribution, that of the German Catholic colonics was 
from the start indistinguishable from the system of scattered farm¬ 
steads prevailing in Canada. .-V further differentiating factor is 
that practically all the original settlers of St. Peter’s colony and a 
considerable proportion of tho.se of St. Joseph’s had spent periods 
varying from a few years to almost a lifetime in the United States 
and were thus quite familiar with the community structure and 
farm organization prevalent on this continent. 

2. Geographic Bases of the Two German Colonies 

The region towards which the German Catholics made their way 
lies somewhat to the north of the prairie country proper. St. 
Peter’s colony, rectangular in shape, comprises .1O townships: 
townships 35 to 40, ranges 18 to 22, and townships 37 to 41, ranges 
23 to 26, west of the second meridian (Figs. 48, 49). Its southwest 
corner is about 40 miles east of Saskatoon, while the southeast 
corner touches the northwest shore of Big Quill Lake; from thence 
the boundary of the German Catholic settlement runs north some 
twenty-five miles and then westerly to Lake Lenore, Basin Lake, 
and Wakaw Lake, which is a few miles north of the northwest 
corner. 

St. Peter’s colony lies in the black park soil belU'between the 
open prairie region and the grey-soil country (Fig. 3). I he 
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area used for statistical analysis. Ix)cation: Townships .>4-39, ranges IS-2S, west of the fourth 


gravel. Further nortli tlic soil becomes heavier, ranging fn 
black parkland loam to a brown loam with a'clay subsoil. Ii 
district west of Lake Lenore there is some heavy clay land, i 
of the soil is e.xcellent in quality and well adapted to grain groi 
though the northwestern part of the colony is more suitab 
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mixed farming. Poplar and willow bluffs are scattered throughout 
the region. , - 

St. Joseph’s colony is situated in the Tramping Lake district, 
directly west of St. Peter’s, and its eastern boundary lies some 70 
miles west of Saskatoon (Figs. 48, 50). The Saskatchewan-Alberta 
line is the western boundary’of the rectangular block (77 townships) 
including townships 37 to 38, range 18; townships 36 to 40, range 
19; and townships 34 to 40, ranges 19 to 28 inclusive. Tramping 
Lake runs north and south through the heart of the colony and 
divides it into two natural areas. 

This district is a portion of the Prairie Plains region. A-Iiles and 
miles of open country meet the eye, with never a tree to obstruct 
the view. Ninety per cent, of the land in the colony has the same 
general topographical features. The soil is for the most part a 
dark, chocolate-coloured clay loam. A line of coulees, three or 
four miles south of Broadacres, connects with Tramping Lake to 
form a natural boundary of the better agricultural land. The 
coulees also fi.x roughly the southern edge of German settlement. 
The northern boundary is similarly formed by a couHe extending 
from Killsquaw Lake to Tramping Lake and passing just south of 
Scott. The soil adjoining Tramping Lake is somewhat light, but 
further west it becomes heavier until, in,Grass Lake Municipality 
(No. 381), there is little light land. The district as a whole thus, 
fulfilled the requirements of the settlers, an excellent wheat country, 
easy to bring under cultivation. 

3. Main Factors in the Situation 

These areas which attracted German Catholics from the United 
States to Canada were at the spearhead of the continued migration 
westward and northward. Operative in the situation which pro¬ 
duced the colonization movernent itself were a number of factors. 
In Canada an energetic Minister of Immigration was conducting 
an aggressive settlement campaign. Railways, engaged in a 
programme of expansion, served as the right arm of the Department 
of Immigration. On the United States side of the line, steady 
agricultural expansion not only made it difficult to procure agri¬ 
cultural land cheaply, but also made it easy to dispose of holdings 
and move to the cheaper lands available in Canada. 

In addition to these general forces, specific factors fixed the 
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attention of the widely scattered German Catholics of the United 
States upon, the future St. Peter’s colony. The settlers had two 
elements in common: the German language and the Roman 
■Catholic religion. Prior to their migration to America many had 
been members of culturally homogeneous rural communities and 
they - grew restless under conditions of scattered settlement in 
which they saw their traditions disintegrating rapidly. Thus the 
desire of German Catholics to reside in bloc settlements supple¬ 
mented the economic motives for migration.''’ 

The Catholic Settlement Society was formed to give force and 
direction to this urge. Mr. F. J. Lange, its president, at that 
time a high school teacher in St. Paul, Minn., writes: 

Here was the point tlirougli wliiclt all the settlers seeking land in the great 
N’orth-West passed and it struck me that no organi'/.alion e.xistcd for rcconi- 
incnding Catholic land-seekers to Catholic districts." 

At about the same time the Benedictine .Monks of St. John’s 
College, Collegeville, Minn, became interested in \\’estern Canada. 
They conceived the possibility of settling German Catholics in 
large closed colonies, similar to the one in their own diocese. At 
Cluny, Illinois, a small community of Benedictine Fathers was 
not happy in its location, and for some time its Prior had been 
seeking a more favourable field of activity. 

Certain laymen saw their opportunities in directing the real- 
estate activities, and the possibility, if not necessity, of keeping 
these in German Catholic hands. For this purpose they organized 
the German American Land Company with Air. Henry Haskamp 
as president. Thus a settlement society, an ecclesiastical order, 
and a land-company were all interested in a similar project, and 
realization of a .common interest resulted in coordination of 
effort. 




^ Coloniznlion 


The organizations interested in German Calliolic scltlcmcnls 
combined their forces and sent a delegation of four from Steam’s 
County, Minnesota, to Western Canada for the purpose of selecting a 
suitable location for a Catholic colony. The party included three 
■representatives of the German American Land Company and 
Father Bruno Doerfler of the Order of St. Benedict. After 
travelling extensively in what were then the Northwest Territories 

"> Si. P/Ut’s Colony: Somnir oj Sil^r JubiUn (.Mucnstcr. S.isk-.; 

" St. Jol^ph’s KolonU, p. 21, 


1928). 
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they eventually reached the district east of Rosthern which had 
been recommended to them by immigration officials at Winnipeg. 
The arrival, on August 30, 1902, is described by Father Doerfler; 

Suddenly we emerged from the hills and a beautiful panorama spread out ■ 
before us. . . . Small groves of poplars were spread about the plain in pro¬ 
fusion. Mr. Ens halted the horses, jumped up and throwing down his coal 
cried out enthusiastically that any man who did not think this is a splendid 
country would have to fight him. Needless to say, nobody accepted the chal¬ 
lenge, for this was indeed a splendid location for a colony. We all agreed that 
nothing finer could be found, provided that the soil was of the right quality 
and provided that the district was large enough. 

This tour of inspection was followed by the completion of plan 
for immediate settlement. The German American Land Company 
entered into an agreement with the Dominion government whereby 
a block of land comprising SO townships was set aside for the 
colony. The company agreed to bring 500 settlers per year for 
three years. During this period only those brought in by the 
company,:or their associates, would be allowed to homestead within 
the limits of St. Peter’s colony. It bought 108,000 acres of land 
• from the North Saskatchewan Land Company at ^4.50 per .acre, 
paying 50 cents per acre cash, the rest to be paid in instalments. 
This land comprised only part of the land in the colony, and only 
the odd-numbered sections. The even-numbered sections were 
reserved for horrjesteading. 

The Catholic Settlement Society undertook the task of pro¬ 
viding settlers by advertising extensively in the German papers of 
the United States arid distributing numerous pamphlets among 
the Gerrrian Catholics. The Society organized parties of pros¬ 
pective homesteaders and conducted them to the selected territory. 

The Benedictines supplied the priests for the colony. Prior 
Alfred from the monastery at Cluny, Illinois, accepted the invitation 
to take charge of the work in'Saskatchewan. He lost no time in 
the necessary arrangements for transplanting his entire 
cornfnunity of monks to the field of future activity^ 

^ ■ The-movement to Sl Peter’s colony was undertaken within a 
,, few months.. On October 11, 1902, a group of 26/ni’efi arrived at 
Rosthern and, in the company of Father Brpnjr, sejected their 
homesteads. By December, 1902, some thousand hornesteads had 
been .occupied. , 

The settlers came mainly from the Western States, but more 
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particularly from Minnesota, the Dakotas, Wisconsin, and Kansas. 
Minnesota was the most heavily represented. They came through 
two main channels: by way of'Rosthern into the western part of 
the colony, and by way of Yorkton into the eastern section. .Many 
of them brought a full equipment of livestocks-farm machinery, 
and household furniture. Practically all were German Catliolics, 
as the ecclesiastical influence behind the movement was pre¬ 
dominant. Many of them were American-born Germans whose 
fathers had settled in the United States between 1S60 and 1880. 
Probably not more than 10 per cent, of the original settlers in St. 
Peter’s colony came directly from Germany, and these came mostly 
in the years 1905 and 1906. 

By 1906, alhthe free'’homestead lands had been taken. After 
that date the German American Land Company began to dispose 
of its, holdings. In 1911, the company had only 20,000 acres 
unsold and these were disposed of to a new company. Most of 
the best land was taken up before the war. The colony did not 
expand outward, largely because settlement on its borders resisted 
invasion and because the lands available within have, until recently, 
proved sufficient to meet requirements. 

To provide homesteads for later arrivals, IMr. F. J. Lange, 
president of the Catholic Settlement Society, had already explored 
the possibilities of a second settlement. He reports: 

While I was directing the colonizing of St. Peter's colony I met many who 
were not satisfied witii the land there because there wa? a lot of bush and scrub 
on it. -This attitude I found particularly prevalent among the immigrants 
from southern Russia and those from the western parts of the United States. 
To satisfy these, and as the good homestead land in St. Peter’s colony was 
already taken up, I decided to found a colony on the open prairie." 

In the same year the Catholic Colonization Society was formed 
at Rosthern with Mr. Lange as president, Mr. Bentz as secretary, 
and three' Oblate priests on the e.xecutive.'^ The Benedictines 
were no longer interested but secured the cooperation of the German 
Oblates. There was no parallel to the German American Land 
Company of the St. Peter’s colony. Nor was a">definite block of 
land reserved for the colonists. 

The-following spring the first settlers began to arrive. A party 
which left Saskatoon early in May was representative of the 
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St. Joseph's colony-to-bc. One member came from Germany, one 
from Austria, two brotliers from Russia, and one from tlie United 
States.’^ ' 

Two main trails were used by the settlers; one, the Swift 
Current-Battleford Trail, passing just east of Leipzig; the other, 
west from Saskatoon to Sounding Lake, crossing Tramping Lake at 
the present crossing between Handel and Tramping Lake villages. 

The main body of German-American settlers came into the 
country during 1906 and 1907. Most of the district east of 
Tramping Lake and west to the present sites of Revenue and 
Tramping Lake was settled by them. They took up the odd- 
numbered sections, which consisted mainly of pre-emptions and 
Hudson’s Bay Company land, and made this territory almost a 
solid German settlement. 

Meanwhile another movement was under way. Extensive 
advertising in Russia and Austria-Hungary directed part of the 
exodus from these countries to the colony. The result was a large 
influx of Russian-Germans during 1908-1910 into the Tramping 
Lake-Macklin part of the colony. A few of these people had 
money; most of them, however, had none. Many of them worked 
at railway construction to obtain capital for the purchase of farm 
equipment; sometimes a group would engage one of its members to 
stay on the homestead and break lalfd for all. 

5. Continuation of tlie Settlement Process 

■St. Peter’s colony soon developed into a thriving rural com¬ 
munity. Since the area had been set aside as a reserve for German 
Catholics for a period of three years, it was occupied almost en¬ 
tirely by Germans. Such information as exists indicates that the 
migration to St. Peter’s colony was largely a family movement. 
The earliest available census figures are those for 1906, which show 
that the excess of male population over female population was less 
in the townships more solidly occupied by Germans than in those 
at the fringe of the colony. 

The census ,data for St. Peter’s colony suggest definitely that in 
the first years the heads of families came out alone, and within a 
few years the families followed. Thus for, 1906 the sex ratio is 191 
males per 100 females, while five years later it hadMropped to 151 
males per 100 females. As previously mentioned, the territory at 
St. Joseph’s colony was not reserved for German settlement, but 

“ Ibid., p. 28 . 
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the practice of “proxy" homesteading and the intensive, drive h'r 
colonization combined to keep tlie settlement almost wliolly 
German. St. Joseph’s colony had more heterogeneous German 
elements than St. Peter’s colony. Alany were immigrants who had 
spent a few years in the United States, while others came directly 
from European countries. In the parish of Leipzig, for example, 
the Catholic population was composed of Russian-Germans, 
Hurtgarian-Germans, and Germans directly from the homeland in 
almost equal proportions.’'' 

The community structure which developed to coordinate and 
give direction to activities of these new settlers was very simple. 
A common background in language, religion, and other,phases of 
culture facilitated informal social activities, the unity of effort in 
establishing themselves on the laiid, and in the setting up of basic 
institutional services. In all these matters they had marked 
advantages over the heterogeneous pioneer community. Codpera- 
tion in the ownership and use of farm machinery and in the carrying 
on of farm operations was not uncommon among these German 
Catholics. 

Few of the settlers in the St. Peter’s colony had any money 
when they first came. Some brought livestock and machinery with 
them, others purchased a minimum of household and farm equip¬ 
ment at the pioneer towns. Alany of them worked out for the 
first year or two, leaving their wives to manage affairs at home. 
Sometimes four would work on the railway to support a fifth, who 
stayed at home and broke 15 or 20 acres for each of them, often 
\vith equipment owned by several persons. Beginnings by this 
method were slow, but nevertheless substantial. Already iiP 1904 
some 20,000 to 25,000 acres were reported under cultivation in 
St. Peter’s colony.’’' 

Even with the advantages of social solidarity, the privations of 
pioneer life were not unknown to these settlers. Dwellings were 
constructed for tlie most part of poplar logs in St. Peter’s colony 
and of sod in St. Joseph’s, where logs were not so readily available. 
The floor was made of mud or possibly of boards, and the ceding 
likewise. The original roof was often a framework of poplar 
rafters covered with grass, sod, and several coats of mudi The 
houses usually had two rooms; a kitchen and a bedroom, which 
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were partitioned by curtains. Furniture was often home-made and 
very simple. Life itself was severe enough. Change of diet was 
an unknown lu.xury: 

Tlic food served at mo-ils rvas: cereal foods [MMjpdsni) and milk for break¬ 
fast, milk and cereal foods for dinner, and cereal foods and milk for supper. 
.Mow and again, after the day’s work the farmer took his shotgun from the Wall 
and brought down a few rabbits or wild ducks. ... If anyone took sick, re¬ 
course was had to household remedies such as herb teas, mustard plasters, sweat 
cures, etc. Medical services were of course not readily available.'® 

The formal community structure was very elementary before 
the coming of the railway. St. Peter’s colony obtained its supplies 
mainly from Rosthern, and St. Joseph’s from Battleford. Small 
local stores sprang up throughout the community to serve the 
needs of neighbours. Frequently these stores were near the church 
and the school. Store, church, school, and post office were' often 
the nuclei of open-country trade centres which arc still in existence 
in sections untouched by the railway. 

In the development of this early community structure the church 
pla3'ed a dominant role. As we have mentioned above, the 
Benedictine Order undertook the spiritual guidance of St. Peter’s 
colony. This order has a long tradition in the development of 
pioneer areas; it builds slowly, but it builds well. In St. Peter’s 
colony its work expanded rapidly. Already in 1903 at Leofield 
a church, a school, and a parish house had been erected and 
the parish organized. In the same year parishes were estab¬ 
lished at Aluenster, Annaheim, and at Dead Moose Lake (now 
Marysburg). /\t these and other places services were held in 
private houses. Smaller sections of the community became mission 
stations. Within a year a college had been built,TO parishes and 
missions had churches, and a number of schools had been erected. 
In St. Joseph’s colony, affairs were under the jurisdiction of the 
Oblate Fathers. Here, too, the priests took the lead in community 
building. 

Early education in both colonies was in the hands of the Roman 
Catholic Churcli. The earliest schools in St. Peter’s colony were 
parochial schools. A report relating to St. Joseph’s mentions that 
in October of the first year the two missionaries were engaged in 
the daily instruction of 25 children in catechism, the English 
language, and oth'er school subjects. 

'* St. Joaph'j KuIonU, pp. .'S anJ >9. 
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6. Isolalion During the Early Years 

The regional and social isolation of these Gernian Catholic 
colonists was neither so marked nor so long continued as it was 
with the Doukhobors and the Mennonitcs. Northwest of St. Peter's 
colony, German Mennonite and Hungarian settlements were 
already in existence and other surro,unding districts were being 
homesteaded. It will be remembered also that there were no 
topographical barriers to prevent the .-.close approach of other 
settlers. 

Naturally, there were barriers, of language, religion, and modes 
of living which separated these Germans from those who lived just 
beyond their community borders. The former had that sense of 
social security and self-sufficiency which prevails among the 
membership of any closely-knit ethnic group. Let the fact that 
the English language was taught at the outset in the church, schools 
indicates that these groups were far more tolerant of, the ways of 
their Canadian neighbours than were the Mennonitcs and the 
Doukhobors in their original communities. In this connection it 
must be remembered that these Germans as members of an historic 
church had learned to tolerate not only the religious practices of 
others but their secular interests as well.' Then, too, there were 
many among them who had lived in United States communities 
and who were in close contact with their neighbours who had come 
from the United States. All this helped to prepare them for a 
more rapid readjustment to Canadian economic and social institu¬ 
tions which in a short space of time'began to penetrate their “solid” 
communities. 




CHAPTER X\' 


- - INVASION AND DISPLACEMENT 

T he regional nppjoacli in an analysis of the readjustment of 
these colonies fixes the mind on those more tangible material 
changes and the movements of population which usually 
accompany the less visible social processes. Among these tangible 
elements the coming of the railway was of central importance. 
.•\long its right-of-way new trade centres soon developed commercial 
and professional services which in the earlier period had been 
located in the vicinity of the church. These railway towns also 
brought to the colonics ncw-population elements which engaged in 
the business enterprises and assumed professional leadership. The 
recent economic and social changes may be traceable in large 
measure to the presence of these elementslin the colony towns. 

The first railway came through St. Peter’s colony in the fall of 
1904. The main line of the Canadian Northern Railway (now 
Canadian National Railways) passed through the colony from east 
to west, slightly south of its geographical centre. The course of 
the railway had already been surveyed when the settlers came, so 
that the community pattern was built with reference to it from 
the beginning. The commercial importance of Humboldt increased 
considerably when that town became a railway divisional point. 
The religious headquarters had already been established in 1903 
at Muenster. Local centres sprang up at the usual intervals along 
the line. Away from the railway open-country villages remained 
under the dominance of the church. 

Shortly before the war a branch line of the Grand Trunk Pacific 
(now also a part of the Canadian National Railways) from Young 
to Prince .‘Mbert skirted the eastern edge of the colony. About 
1921, a Canadian National Railways line from Humboldt to Alelfort 
penetrated the northeastern section of the colony, and the Lanigan- 
Melfort branch of the Canadian Pacific Railway passed just 
beyond the eastern fringe of German settlement. As recently as 
1930 a Canadian Pacific line from Lanigan to Prince Albert passing 
through Humboldt in a northwesterly direction brought railway 
facilities to that portion of the colony west of Lake Lenore. In all 
292 i 
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this construction a relocation of 'opcn-coiintr\' centres on r 
townsites resulted, often bringing conflict. 

In St. Joseph’s colony the railway came later in sctilem 
development, but its facilities u'cre e.xtended more rapidly. 
1908 the main line of the Grand Trunk Pacific came through Sc 
and Landis, and in the following year the main line of the Canad 
Pacific passed through Macklin. Branch lines were built with! 
■few years: the Macklin-Moose Jaw branch (C.P.R.) and 
Wilkie-Kerrobert branch'(C.P.R.) both in 1911, and the Will 



Fic. 51—Hospital at Huml'oldt, .Sasit. 


Kelfield branch (C.P.R.) in 1912. Since then the only construction 
has been a brancli from Unity southwestward tlirough Reward and 
Cosine in 1929. It may be noted that in St. Joseph’s colony the 
more important lines form a triangle enclosing the bulk of German 
settlement and that none of them pass through the heart of the 
colony. . 

1. Evolution of the Trade Centre Pattern, 

In the new constellation of centres, those towns growing up along 
the railway soon asserted their leadership in community building. 
To these new centres came the storekeeper, the livery-man, the 
blacksmith, and the implement dealer. .Later the station agent, 
the elevator man, the banker, the teacher, and in some cases the 
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doctor and the iawycr appeared. Their coining marked not only 
die end of regional isolation, but that of cultural isolation as well. 
For the commercial centre was the main medium through which 
Canadian commercial methods, professional services, and political 
practices entered the German Catholic communities. Soon, too, 
the provincial public school system came to displace the private 
school under sectarian supervision. Religions strange to the group, 
were-brought to the colonie-s-ft«d"\ve're'-practised side by side'with 
that of the Germans. '. - - ^ 



Fig. 52—Roman Catholic cathedral at Muenstcr, Sask. 


In St. Peter’s colony the distribution of trade centres was deter¬ 
mined by the first trunk railway. Humboldt, as already mentioned, 
assumed leadership because of its function as railway divisional 
point. As early as 1905 Humboldt had a bank, a land titles office, 
and a creamery. In 1907 it was incorporated as a town, the 
Agricultural Society was formed, and a cooperative elevator and a 
cooperative store were built. These few indications point to 
Humboldt’s role in the community as the, centre of secular life. 

Today Humboldt stands as the undisputed centre of dominance 
in the colony. It has a population of 1,899 persons and ranks 
fifth among the towns of Saskatchewan.* An imposing town 
hall, a new 315,000 skating rink, 3 schools, 4 churches, a large 

' There «ere 8 cities in Saskatchewan in 1931 with a population of 5,000 or more. CeB/i/r oj 
Ca,uM, insi. Bulletin No. .\.\' (Ottawa: Oominion Bureau of Statistics). 



Fic. 53-Thc church village of Annaheira. St. Peter’s colony. 

I 

and societies have tlieir headquarters here. In short, Humboldt s 
secular influences have reached the far corners of the whole colony. 

Muenster, 6 miles east of Humboldt, presents an e.xample of the 
relative strength of religious and commercial interests in determining 
the community pattern. Muenster is the ecclesiastical centre of 
the colony. The large St. Peter’s College and the imposing 
cathedral are situated-just outside the small town. The Bene¬ 
dictine monks had built St. Peter’s College in 1903, believing that 
Muenster would become the commercial as well as the religious 
centre,' but Muenster never fulfilled their expectations. The 
bright lights of the commercial town outshone the candles of the 
cathedral centre. 

Back from the railway, the local country church was frequently 
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the nucleus of an open-country centre. Usually such a centre 
consisted of a church, a school, a general store, and perhaps a black¬ 
smith shop or some additional service unit. Community life was 
organized around the church. The school was originally operated 
by the ecclesiastical authorities. The greater part of community 
activities pertained to religious observances and church festivities. 

With the coming of the railway to these outlying sections a 
relocation of centres was invariably necessary. Thus at Lake 
Lenorc in 1904 a church stood half a mile north of the present site, 
and the store and post office opened there. But the present 

town dev\;loped in 1919 when the railway entered. Some of the 
buildings in the old village were moved and new ones erected. In a 
cornparatively short time all the commercial activities, the church, 
and the school were moved to the new town. At Fielda and 
Pilger the process of moving the old open-country centres to 
the new sites is in progress at the present time, following the 
construction of a railway line through those parts in 1930. 
Annaheim, 10 miles north of St. Gregor, affords an example 
of commercial centralization away from the railway. It has 
been a centre since the settlement of the surrounding country 
in 1903, but it has declined in recent years. Annaheim’s flour mill 
and creamery were destroyed' by fire in 1922. The coming of 
railways on either side of the town has caused its gradual dis¬ 
integration. Today Annaheim has a population of only 25 persons, 
and all its functions except those of the general stores and the rural 
municipal office are related to religious organization. 

Even thc'smaller centres on the railways play important parts in 
commercial growth and social change. Englefeld, St. Gregor, 
Carmel, and Bruno, are old, established centres along the main line. 
Daylesford, north of Lake Lenore, is on a branch line constructed 
some ten years ago. Daylesford is in an area where ethnic com¬ 
position is heterogeneous and population is more mobile than 
elsewhere in the colony. .Middle Lake is a new town on the latest 
railway line to be built into the district. Each railway point 
serves as a primary trade centre for the surrounding area. Figure 
54 shows how well-defined these trade areas have become even in 
the newer districts. 

The development of the trade centre structure in St. Joseph’s 
colony shows the same trend of change from a church'village to a 
commercial railway centre. It has already been mentioned that 
railway lines form roughly a triangle around the main German 
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Catholic settlement. The colony therefore has no dominant trade 
centre corresponding to Humboldt, and commercial interests arc 
divided among Kerrobert in the south, Wilkie, Scott and Unity in 
the north, Biggar in the east, and Macklin in the west. All of 
these towns lie outside the colony proper, and none have a pre¬ 
dominance of German population. 

2. Population Changes 

The cycle of growth and change in the development of the present 
community structure is indicated by measurable trends in popula¬ 
tion growth, sex distribution, and changes in^ethnic and religious 
composition. The data in Table XLIV give the rural population 
growth in St. Peter’s and St. Joesph’s colonies. 


Table XLIE— Rural Populatiok Growth in St. Peter’s and St. Jo^ph’s 
Colonies, Saskatchewan* 

(Compared with the Province of Saskatchewan) 




St. Pkt 

ER’.S ConO.VYt 

St. JosiiriPs Colony** 

Yie^r 

Number 

...,,, 






nf 

crease over Pre- 


crease over Pre- 

of 

Vense over Pre- 


Pereo,,., 

ceding Census 

Persons 

ceding Census 

Persons 

ceding Census 

1906 

2.37.763 


3,397 


1,486 


1911 

492,432 

91.0 

5,947 

75.1 

7,914 

432.7 

1916 

647,835 

31.6 

6,786 

14.1 

10,585 

33.8 

1921 

757,510 

17.0 

8,561 

26.2 

13,021 

23.0 

1926 

820,738 


9,713 

13.5 

14,320 

10,0 

1931 

921,785 

1 12.3 

11,046 

' 13.7 

14,690 

2.6 


» CrnsU! of CanoJa. !BII. Vol. It, Tabic 7; 1H21, Vol. I, Tabic 16; 1031, liull. No. .\X. Cmus 
of PrairU Provinces. WOO. JMo I; lOW. Part I. Tabic 1; I0S6. Tabic 20. 

t Includes the lollou'inK rural municipalities in Saskatchewan: St. Peter (No. 369), Humboldt 
(No. 370), Raync (No. ,371), and 'Flircc I.akcs (No. 400). 

Includes the followinir rural municipalities in Saskatchewan: Grandvicu* (No. 349), Mariposa 
(No. 350). Progress (No. 351). Hearts Hill (No. 352). Reford (.No. 379). Tramping Lake (No. 380). Crass 
I.akc (.No. 3K1), and Eye Hill (.No. 382). ' 

The,trends in the two colonies are similar to that for the province 
of Saskatchewan." Heavy population increases occur during the 
initial settlement period when railways are pushing into new areas, 
and the available homestead lands are being occupied. This 
migration wave was spent in about 5 years, and population increases 
dropped considerably during the following census periods. , After 
10 or 15 year.s of settlement the rate of growth is such as might be 
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expected from natural increase. Varying local circumstances, such 
as the coming of more than one railway in a short time, or the types 
and amount pf publicity used to attract settlers'in each area prob¬ 
ably account for the differences in population growth in given 
census years. Again, the slower rate of growth in St. Joseph’s 
colony since 1921 as compared with that for St. Peter’s is related 
to differences in land utilization, as will be pointed out in the third 
section of this chapter. 


'J’aui.e XLV —Tke.s-ds in- Tin-: Rural Si:x Ratio for St. Rltlk’s .\n4) 
. St. JosFPn’s Coi.o.niks, 1901-1931* 

(Number of .Males per Hundred Females) 


1906. 

1911. 

1916 

1921 

1926 

1931 


St. I’fTen’s St. Joseph's 
CuEo.svt COEO.VV** 


146 

145 

128 

120 

119 

119 


146 

124 


124 


191 

151 

135 

124 


katchcA-an: St. Peter (No. 3W). llumlmldt 

:atclicivaii: Graiidvieiv (No. 349), Mariposa 
rd (No. 379), Tramping Lake (No. 380). Grass 


1C (No. 371), and Three.Lakes 


Changes in the sex ratio for the two colonics are shown in Table 
XLV and the figures for the province as a whole arc added for 
comparison. Here, too, the trends for the two colonies parallel 
that for Saskatchewan. The male surplus is_ greatest during the 
homestead period, but there is a’ marked decline, frorn_.146j.Qj.24 
males per 100 females in St. Peter’s, and from 191 to 151 for St. 
Joseph’s over the 1906-1911 period'when the e.xtension of. rail¬ 
ways made it easier for womerPand children to join the heads of 
, families. It may also be recalled th^t the familial type of migration 
was common, and that it was encoiK-aged by the promoters of group 
settlement. The sex-ratio figures for St. Peter’s colony, in par¬ 
ticular, bear out the above statements. 

Equally as important as se.x-ratio changes is the trend in mam 
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Table XLVT—Principal Ethnic Origins of St. Peter’s and St. Joseph’s 



tt Data'for rur.il areas include Grandview (.Vo. 349), .Mariposa (Vo. 3.30), IVocress (,Vo. 351). Hearts 
Hill (Vo. 352), ReforJ (.Vo. 379). Trampine I.ake (.Vo. 380), Grass Lake (.Vo. 3SI). and Hyc Hill 
(No. 382) Municipalities, Saskaicl-.ewan. 

, Data for urban areas include Dcr/.il. Handri. Uip/.ig, Luscland, Pri'malc, Revenue.Salvador. Tramp- 
ing Lake. Plicsc lowns and villages are all within St. Joseph’s colony. 
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ethnic elements. Table XL\'I gives the statistics on this point for 
certain rural municipalities onlv. While the line drawn around 
these does not coincide with the ecclesiastical boundaries of German 
settlement, their correspondence is sufficiently close for our purpose.- 

The present distribution of Germans in rural sections is shown in 
Figures 49 and aO, which indicate the lands occupied by Germans. 
Both colonies show marked concentration at the centre with 
penetration at the edges. The non-German settlement cast of 
Bruno in St. Peter's colony is an interesting c.xamplc of an ethnic 
group within an ethnic group, for this block of poorer land is 
occupied by,Ukrainians who settled there in 1909 and 19I0-. 

Though the 4 rural municipalities used in Table XL\ I for St. 
Peter’s colony show a decrease of 1.6 per cent, in the proportion of 
Germans, 2 other municipalities partial!}' within the colony show 
.an increase of 9.2 per cent, over the period I92.1-19.M.-'' The 
scatter of German farms at the fringes thus indicates that here the 
Germans are increasing their holdings. This is in evidence in the 
northwest and southeast areas. On the northeastern fringe, an 
area of considerable population change, the Germans arc holding 
their own against the French from St. Brieux, and to the cast near 
Beauchamp they arc rapidly displacing the earlier French settlers. 

In St. Joseph’s colony expansion was due to the steady westward 
■ march of German settlement. The region cast of Framping Lake 
was occupied first, then that on the west side, and over a period of 
years those sections further west. Some of the land south of 
Macklin has been occupied by Germans during the past decade. 

In the southwestern municipalit}' of the colony the number of rural 
Germans has increased from 315 to 1,584 while totH population has 
increased only drom 2,413 to 2,631 ' persons. 1 hroughout the 
whole colony the number of Germans in rural sections has nearly 
doubled, now comprising 7,152 out of a total of 14,690 persons for 
the 8 municipalities included in our data, .-kt Kc^obert, the 
boundary of German settlement has moved about three miles south _ 
of the original border. More important still, there has been a 
gradual infiltration of German Catholics on scattered farms in the 
adjoining districts. .It Landis they arc moving east, and at Scott 
they arc spreading northward. The rural British proportion has 
decreased from 41.2 per cent, to 33.2 per cent., while the group 


in 1931. Census of Canada, 1 
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“Others” has declined 12.7 per cent, over the period from 1921- 
1931 (see Table XLVI). 

The rural'sections of both colonies thus show a steady expansion 
of the Germahs. Alembers of this group are buying up lands in 
thefringtfareas anddispl,^ing other racial groups. That the Germans 
themselves are not being displaced is inferred from, data obtained 
in 1932 from 16 farmers in Si. Peter’s colony. Fourteen of the 


Okicin.s in IIu-mholot anu Other Uruan 
Centres oe .St. Peter’s Coeony, Saskatchewan* 



I. 


I 1921 1 

1931 




vZoss 

Per- 

Numder 

Per- 

a. Ilumboldt: 

Total Popiilalion. 

S59 

100.0 

1,822 

100.0 

1,899 

100.0 

British. 

460 

5.1.0 

1,002 

S5.0 

925 

48.6 

German. 

2.S7 

11.4 

391- 

21.5 

S13 

27.0 

... 

112 

11.0 

429- 

23. S 

463 

24.4 

1). Other Urbanif 

Total Population. 

S9** 

100.0 

749 

100.0 

98> 

100.0 

British. 

6 

6.7 

109 

14.6 

140^ 

14.2 

Cicrman. 

77 

86.5. 

SIS 

68.7 

678 

68.8 

Others. . . .. 

6 

6.8 

125 

16.7 


17.0 


* CV„.nu ojCm^da, um, Vol. II, T.iWc 7; Vol. I. T.-ibIc BuH.’^Wo. .'^II. " 

'I'* IiK-IiiJcs Bnitio .iiid .Muciistcr oni.v. f*" ’ 


men in this sample group had lived in the colony for more than 21 
years and 8 of them still reside on their homestea'^?-.^. The other 
“old-timers” included 2 who ha'd sold their homest^^dSlin order to 
buy the present farms and 4 who Had lived in the a^i.iince.jihild- 
iiood. The sample group also included'2 newc^^^^vVliodive, oi^ 
the same farms they acquired upon moving into tn^dis'tficl. -‘'"Thes^ 
figures indicate relatively little mobility among the Gei-mans after-, 
they acquire their first holdings. At Muenster it is said you can 
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count on the fingers of one hand the number of families'wlio have 
moved. 

In urban areas, sucii as incorporated towns and villages, the 
German element is also on’the increase. The trend in St. Peter’s 
colony is best seen by separating Humboldt from the other urban 
centres. Table XLVII shows a refinement of Table XLVI. 

Humboldt and the other urban centres of St. Peter’s colony show 
certain similarities in ethnic trends: (1) their populations have 
been predominantly British or German from the beginning; (2) 
people of other racial groups came in considerable numbers during 
the period of railway construction; (3) a greater stability of urban 
population is indicated by the sloAer ethnic changes since 1921, as 
compared with those for the previous decade. There are sig¬ 
nificant differences, however, between Humboldt and the smaller 
trade centres. The Germans are a minority in the larger town, but 
they form the majority of tlie population in the smaller centres. 
While the ethnic distribution for the smaller towns and villages has 
varied little since 1921, certain important changes are noted for 
Humboldt. Here the British showed a proportionate decline of 
6.4 per cent., while the Germans and the group classified as “others 
increased by 5.5. and 0.9 per cent.' respectively. Hence the 
Germans are not only retaining their dominant position in the 
smaller towns and villages, but they arc increasing more rapidly 
than any other ethnic group in the colony s largest commercial 
centre. 

The-field survey made in Humboldt during the summer of 1932 
showed that IS of the 75 business units in the town were operated 
by Germans. Other German business and professional leaders 
included a doctor, a dentist, the rural municipal secretary, and the 
local agent of the German American Land Company. This 
information taken with the census data presented in Table XLVII 
suggests that the Germans are making a bid for the urban leadership 
of St. Peter’s colony. 

If we turn now to the urban figures for St. Joseph we find more 
evidence of German expansion. Data-for 8 towns within the 
German colony (see Table XLVI, footnote) showed slight ethnic 
changes before 1921, but marked shifts occurred during the next 
decade. The British proportion dropped from 55.0 to 29.9 per 
cent., in spite of a small absolute increase. On the other hand, 
the number of Germans increased nearly live-fold, which cor¬ 
responds to a rise from 18.8 to 38.8 per cent, of the total urban 
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populalioii. The group classified as “others” inure than doubled 
in number, but the proportionate increase was only 5.1 per cent, 
over the 1921 total. Analysis of-individual towns showed that the 
German group is increasing, particularly in Leipzig, Luseland, and 
Tramping Lake. The recently incorporated village of Revenue, 
whose population totalled 119 in 1931, is almost entirely German.. 
It is interesting to note, also, that in Salvador, a village of 208 
people, both British and Germans have declined slightly, while a 
new Russian population of 50 has been added since 1921. This 
village is the centre of a small British settlement which is entirely 
surrounded by the larger German colony and it will probably not 
be able to resist either German or Russian invasion much longer. 

It will be recalled that St. Joseph’s colony has no large trade 
centre within its boundaries. Its villages and small towns-are— 
subsidiary to the towns of Macklin, Unity, and Wilkie on the 
north, and to Kerrobert on the south. These centres, whose 
populations vary between 500 and 1,200 people, had minorities of 
Germans in 1931, varying from 40 in Unity to 125 in Macklin.^ 
The proportionate increase for these towns was from 4.6 to 9.5 
per cent, over the 1921-1931 period. 

The above figures for the two German colonies indicate certain 
differences worth noting here. The urban trend of the Germans is 
much more marked in St. Joseph’s than in St. Peter’s colony. But 
they have always been in a proportionately stronger position in the 
latter area, and further urban e.xpansion is therefore of greater 
significance in Sl. Peter’s colony than is a similar trend for St. 
Joseph’s. 

An analysis of trends in religious distribution, gives further 
indication of population trends in the two colonies. It was pointed 
out in an earlier chapter that Roman Catholic agencies had been 
active promoters of settlement, particularly in St. Peter’s colony. 
Population selection was therefore naturally in favour of German 
Catholics rather than of German Protestants. The distribution of 
principal religious groups in Table XLVIII indicates just how far 
the aims of the leaders have been attained in this respect. 

The strong position of the Roman Catholic church in St. Peter’s 
colony is shown by the fact that over four-fifths of the rural popula¬ 
tion and more than one-half of the urtan population belong to it. 
The trend in rural areas of St. Peter’s colony.since 1921.has been a 
proportionate decrease of 1.2 per cent, in the Roman Catholic 

' I'iBurcsb.iseJ on dala from Crn .nr Canada, /.«/, Vol. I. Table 27; Bull. .Vo. X.VII. Tabic 3. 
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XLVIII— Prin'cipal RF.LiGini:s Groups r.N St, Peter's and 
St. Joseph’s Colonies, Saskatchewan, 1911-1951* 



a. St. Peter’s Colony- 

Rural arcasit 

Total Population. S,,561 lOa.O 11,046 100.0 

Protestants. 1,.5.S7 16.2 1,905 17.2 

Roman Catholics. 7,116 S5.1 9,042 SI,9.. 

Others. 5S 0.7 99 0.9 

b. St. Peter’s Colony— 

Urban areas:** . . 

Total Population. .948 100.0 2,571 100.0 2,884 100.0 

Protestants. 487 51.4 1,165 45.2 1,095 38,0 

Roman Catholics. 430 45 ' 1,309 50.9 1,746 60.5 

Others. 31 3.' 99 1 3.9 43 1.5 

c. St. Joseph’s Colony— 

Rural areasitt 

Total Population.......'....I . 1.U021 100.0 14,690 100.0 


Roman Catholics 


.506 50.0 6,398 43.5 

,310 48.4 8,195 55.8 

205 . 1.6 97 0,7 


d. St. Joseph’s Cole 
Urban areas:** 
Total Population.. 

Protestants. 

Roman Catholics 
Others. 


.00.0 786 j 100.0 1,573 1 00.0 

74.6 453 I 57.6 724 46.0 

17.1 291 -37.0 805 51.2 

83 42 5.4 44 2.8 
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group, but in urban centres there was an increase of 9.6 per cent, 
over the last decade. About 6 to 7 per cent, of the population in 
St. Peter’s colony are Lutherans, for the most part of German 
descent.^ 

Another difference, already referred to in a previous section, lies 
in the fact thaC St. Peter’s has its own independent trade centre 
while St. Joesph’s colony is dependent on the larger towns outside 
its boundaries. This results in the latter case in an increasing 
number of contacts between Germans and the people in non- 
German communities. The diffusion of culture from the outside is 
further accelerated by the fact that the Germans divide their 
patronage among several centres. In spite, therefore, of their 
increasing numerical strength, they are rapidly being assimilated to 
the larger Canadian community. 

The religious distribution for St. Joesph’s colony indicates that 
the Roman Catholics have no clear majority over other religious 
groups. The Protestant group comprised 50 per cent, of the rural 
population in 1921, and 57.6 per cent, of the urban population. 
But during the next decade the Protestant proportions dropped to 
43.6 and 46.0 per cent, for rural and urban sections, respectiv^ely. 
The Roman Catholic group, on the other hand, increased from 48.5 
to 55.8 per cent, in the rural districts, and from 37.0 to 51.2 per 
cent, in urban centres. 

Furthermore, it is of interest to note that while the Roman 
Catholics in the two colonies are mostly Germans, the group is 
augmented by people of other racial backgrounds. This inference 
is drawn from a comparison of the German totals in Table XLVI 
with the Roman Catholic totals in Table XLVIII. In rural areas 
of St. Teter’s colony, for example, the Germans totalled 5,900 
persons in 1931, while the Roman Catholics for the same, area 
totalled 9,042. Or, stated in another way, the Germans formed 
53.4 per cent, of the rural population while the Roman Catholics 
comprised 81.9 per cent. Similarly, for St. Joseph’s colony, the 
Germans in rural parts totalled 7,152 or 48.7 per cent, of the popula¬ 
tion, while Roman Catholics numbered 8,195 or 55.8 per cent, of 
- thetotal population. Figures for the urban areas in both colonies 
.also show that even if all Germans were Roman Catholics, they 
;•> would not account for the whole of this religious group. Hence it 
may fairly be assumed that the Roman Catholic Church draws 
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members from the British population as well as from the group 
classified “Others,” which includes Russians, Ukrainians, and Poles. 

The preceding analysis of population growth and change shows 
clearly that the German Catholic settlers have not only retained 
their original agricultural area almost intact, but are expanding this 
base, and displacing other racial elements along its borders. The 
commercial towns, however, have been points of invasion by other 
groups, chiefly those of British extraction (see Table XLVI). This 
English-speaking group includes people in business or professional 
pursuits and Germans have become their rivals in these occupations 
only in a minor way. The penetration of culture from the outside 
world has been effected mainly through urban centres. Cultural 
influences and the part the British have played in bringing them to 
the German colonies will be analysed in the next chapter. 

Population increase combined with changes in community 
structure to clear the way for greater agricultural production, 
Canadian farm practices, and Canadian standards of living. 

3. Trends in Agricultural Expansion 

Agricultural development in St. Peter’s and St. Joseph’s colonies 
has followed the same general trend as population expansion. 
Differences in the agricultural base of the two colonies, however, 
have meant, that St. Peter’s colony, despite its earlier settlement, 
and despite the previous experience of the settlers in an American 
setting, proved less adaptable to large-scaiWfarming than St. 
Joseph’s colony. What has taken place in these respects is 
indicated statistically in Table XLIX. 

Table XLIX indicates that, after the initial period of home¬ 
steading, expansion has taken place not so much by increasing the 
number of farms as by increasing the acreage per farm. In St. 
Peter’s the homestead period was.fairly well over by 1906 and the- 
next five years saw a filling-in process, as indicated by a rural 
population increase of 75.1 per cent, between 1906 and 1911 and 
only 14.1 per cent, between 1911 and 1916 (see Table XLIV). 
In St. Joseph’s colony, on the other hand, settlement had only 
begun in 1906. Here the homestead period lasted until after 
1912 and the occupation of non-homestead lands up to 1916. 
The acreage of field crops per farm is the only information 
available as early as 1906. At that date it was 24 acres for St. 
Peter’s and 15 acres for St. Joseph’s. By 1916, it had increased to 
88 acres and ISO acres respectively; already the .field crop acreage 
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per farm in St. Peter’s colony was only 59 per cent, of that in St. 
Joseph’s, a proportion which remained unchanged a decade later. 
Though the field crop acreage per farm for the two colonies stood 
at the same ratio for these two census periods, the increase in the 
average size of farms and in the improved acreage per farm went 
on at different rates in the two colonies. The increase in the'size 
of farms was relatively greater in St. Peter’s, while the increase in 


: .KLI.X—Size of Farms and Land Utilization in St. Peter’s 
St. Joseph's Colonies. Saskatchewan, 1906-1926* 


1906. 

1916. 

1921. 

1926.. 

St. Joseph 
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Province!, lOO/J. Tabic 27; lOW, Part II, Tabic 2 
\'<il. V.'I'ablcs 81 and .S2. ■ 

lidc: St. Pclcr (No. 369), Hinnboldt (N‘n. 370). Bayne 




(N'o. .i52). Reford (Nu. 379), 'iVamping Lalcc (N'o. 3 


percentage of improved acreage-per farm was greater in St. Joseph’s., 
Thus in St. Peter’s the average size'of farms increased from'260' 
acres in 1916 to 358 acres in 1926, or 38 per cent., while in St. 
Joseph’s the average of 340 acres increased-to-426-acres, or only 
25 per cent. On the other hand, the 42 per cent, of improved 
acreage per farm increased to only 48 per cent, in Sr. Peter’s, while 
60 per cent, in 1916 increased'to 73 per cent, in 1926 in St. Joseph’s 
colony. 
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towards greater land utilization is in both cases unmistakable. 
Differences between the colonies in the average size of farm, per¬ 
centage of improved acreage per farm, and in the acreage of field 
crops per farm all point to a difference in the type of farming. 
St. Peter’s colony, it will be remembered, lies in the Park Belt, 
while St. Joseph’s is in the Prairie Plains. Hence St. Peter’s is 
more devoted to mixed farming, while St. Joseph’s is almost exclu¬ 
sively a wheat-growing area. In both, wheat and oats arc the 
major crops; and in both the percentage of field crop acreage 



Fic. 57—Farmstead near Tramping Late. Note tte mud-plastered walls of the house. 


devoted to wheat has steadily increased. -The 69 per cent, of St. 
Peter’s is, however, lower than the 79 per cent, of St. Joseph’s. 
This, together with the lower percentage of improved farm acreage, 
denotes a greater degree of diversification in St. Peter’s colony. 

Data on the size of farms for 1926 show the same variation as 
those above. In St. Peter’s colony, out of the total of 1,656 farms, 
31 per cent, were 160 acres or less (see Appendix', Table VI), while 
in St. Joseph’s, out of 2,817 farms only 19 per cent, were quarter- 
section farms. The percentages of half-section farms were 34 per 
cent, and 37 per cent., respectively; those of three-quarter sections 
liS per cent, and 20 per cent.; and those of over 480 acres 13 per'cent, 
and 25 per cent., respectively.’ Smaller holdings predominate in 
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St. Peter’s, while large-scale farming is the rule in St. Joseph’s. 
Farm tenure as in 1926 shows 73 per cent, owners, 7 per cent, 
tenants, and 20 per cent, part owners and part tenants in St. Peter’s 
colony compared to 61, 17, and 22 per cent., respectively, in St. 
Joseph’s (see Appendi.x, Table VI). The higher percentage of 
ownership in St. Peter’s colony is what we would expect. The 
smaller the holdings, the greater the degree of ownership, and, 
what is perhaps more significant, the more diversified the type of 
farm economy. 



The net result of the changes which have gone on in agriculture 
since the beginning of the colonies is that the pioneer homestead 
farm has-been displaced. The initial stage when rural population 
inbr'eased'^aster than field-crop acreage per farm has been reversed, 
as larger-scale operatic,ns have been made' possible by greater 
mechanization and by the consolidation of quarter-section farms 
into larger units. Tenancy has becc^e established and is on the 
increase; wheat production has increased proportionately and, until 
1926 at least, had supplanted livestock raising. Though the 
census data for 1931 have not yet been released, the field surveys 
indicate that the trend towards wheat farming has been checked 
In St Peter’s colony there has been a considerable return to mixed 
farming, more so than in St. Joseph’s where changes from the 
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one-crop system cannot so readily be made. But it is too early to 
say to what extent such practices are the direct result of adverse 
conditions of the wheat-growing industry or to what extent they 
indicate permanent trends towards a more diversified agriculture. 

Through a series of invasions—sheer population growth, the 
penetration of the commercial village, increased mechanization— 
the original homesteads have been transformed into up-to-date 
Canadian farms. The self-sufficiency of pioneer days has given 
way to production for a market. Agriculturally the colonies have 
become integral parts of the Canadian economic system. 

4. Present Agricultural Economy in St. Peter's Colony 

The present position of this farm economy in one of tliese settle¬ 
ments at least,can be Indicated by an analysis of 13 farm schedules 
collected from as many German farmers in St. Peter’s colony during 
the summer of 1932. Of the 13 German farms, 1 was a quarter 
section, 6 were half sections, 2 were three-quarter sections, 1 com¬ 
prised 800 acres (5 quarter sections) and 3 were 960 acres and over. 
Ownership, calculated on the basis of land operated, included 89 
per cent, of the farms. 

One year’s revenue and expenditure per farm for this group are 
compared in Table L with those of an Anglo-Saxon group in the 
Davidson-Craik district, south of Saskatoon. The average income 
of the German group is-31,81'1 as compared with 32.,252 for the 
Davidson-Craik sample, and the sources of that income show a 
considerable variation between the two samplds. In the German, 
group, 82.1 per cent, of the total income is' derived from farm 
receipts, while in the Davidson-Craik sample farm receipts formed 
only S2r8 per cent, of the total income. Income from sources 
outside the farm form similar proportions for the two groups, i.e., 
7.1 per cent, for the Germans and 5.7 per cent, for the Anglo-Saxon 
group. -Moreover, the proportions for increased operating indebted¬ 
ness during the period studied were almost identical, 8.7 per cent, 
for the Germans, and 8.8. per cent, for the Davidson-Craik group. 
The figures for reduction in inventori^ differ widely, however- 
riiis latter item accounts for only 2.1 per cent, of the year’s receipts 
in. the German group but it comprises 32.7 per cent, of the cash 
resources of the Anglo-Saxon group. .The data for Davidson-Craik 
were taken one year earlier than those for the German sample, 
when the former-, had suffered two successive crop failures and at 
the time of enumeration in 1931 faced the third. St. Peter’s 
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colony, on the other hand, is only partially included in the one- 
crop-failure areas.® This factor alone would account for the 
variations above. Thus no significant statement can be made on 
the income side as to the relative efficiency of farm producti\;^ncss 
or variations in farming practices. 

Table L—i\lAiN Income and F.xi'enditi'uk Items oe SAsKATCiii-.WAN Farm 

■(Sample: 1.' tn-rniaii Families from St. I’etcr’s Colony aiid 
I.'^ Daviclsoii-Craik Families) 



St. I'TTeK’s On...sy j 

l).rvn,soN-C«.>,K- 

Number of families. 

l.i 

^ 1 

1.3'4 

.'\veragc number of adult uiiitsf. 


.(> 




Av.:R.we. 


Aver.x<:e 


Income and HlxpiiSDiTfRi; Itilm.s 


' Per 

PER FaMU.V 



(dollars) 

1 Cent. 

' (di.llars) 

frsT. 

a. Total Income. 

'l,.S14 

lOO.O 

2,252 

100.0 


1,4SV 

S2.1 

^1,188 


Other receipts.. 

12S' -j 

7.1 

130 ■ 

■5.7 

Increase in operating debts**.^ .... 

I5S 

8.7 

198 

‘ S. S 

Reduction in inventory. 


2.1 

736 

1 

b. Total Expenditure. . 

1,789 

100:0 


100.0 

Farm expense. 

744 v 

41.6 

1,263 

55.1 

Cash family living.i 

630 

•'L2 

729 

31 .S 

Investment expendilure. 

203 

11.4 

30 

1.3 

Interest.■■. 

, 212 ' 

11. S 

272 

11.8 


♦* Increased opcralinj? ind^tednes 
owed for groceries and hcallh. etc., a 
with total expenditure. 



• Differences between the practices of racial groups are more 
likely to appear in the apportionment of total c.xpcnditure. The 
main features in our data are, however, not the differences but.the 
similarities. Farm expense forms 41.6 per cent, of the total 


in 1929. 19JU. 1931. as 
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expenditure in the German group and 55.1 per cent, in the Anglo- 
Saxon group. This variation, considered in conjunction with 
investment expenditure of 11.4 per cent, and 1.3 per cent., respec¬ 
tively, might quite easily be due to variations between,given years. 
Both items are related directly to the yearly .crop prospects in the 
farming districts of the Prairie Provinces. Cash family living docs 
not vary widely between the two groups. ' Interest, which indicates 
the extent of indebtedness, forms the same proportion, 11.8 per 
cent., of total expenditure in each case. In the proportionate 
allocation of total farm expenditure, the German group is not very 
different from the Davidson-Craik group. But in dollar terms the 
figures for the Davddson-Craik sample are higher than those for the 
Germans with the one exception of investment expenditure. 
Somewhat similar conclusions may be drawn from Appendix Table 
VH which shows the average value of farm property for the two 
groups. Total investment‘"a\mrages 218,460 per farm for the 
Germans and 324,463 per farm for the Davidson-Craik group. 
The difference is accounted for by larger investments in land, 
buildings, and machinery for the Davidson-Craik farms than for 
those from St. Peter’s colony. The proportionate allotment is 
similar for the two groups, except in the case of land which forms 
70 per cenE of total property on Davidson-Craik farms but only 
65.7 per cent, of the total on the farms in St. Peter’s colony. This 
last difference is closely related to size of farm and form of land 
tenure. The amount of occupied land per farm averages 741 acres 
for the Davidson-Craik group as over against 551 acres per farm 
for the German sample. But the owned acreage for the former 
averages only 441 acres per farm as compared with 514 acres per 
farm for the latter group. Allowing for difference in average size 
it appears that farms in St. Peter’s colony arc as well equipped as 
those in the Davidson-Craik area. Greater permanency of settle¬ 
ment, moreover, is indicated for the German' than for the Anglo- 
Saxon group. It remains to be seen how the two groups compare 
in family living expenditure practices. - ' 

5 . Faviily Living Practices 

Practices of family living, expenditure give us some indication of 
differences in modes of living as'between these two groups. Table 
LI sets out the details of family living expenditures per farm. The 
most striking feature is the greater, proportion that farm con¬ 
tributions form in the German group. Comparative figures of 
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44.9 per cent, and 36.2 per cent, for tlie German and .Vnglo-Sa.xon 
families,'respectively, indicate at once that the Germans are less 
dependent upon cash living items than are their .‘Vnglo-Sa.xon' 
colleagues. . 

A more detailed c.xamination of the data shows where the 
variations are greatest. Cash e.xpenditure for food requires 16.2 
per cent, of the German budget but 21.2 per cent, of that for the 
Anglo-Sa.xon families. Farm contributions in the form of livestock 
and other farm produce, such as dairy products, and vegetables 
are 25.1 per cent, and 20.0 per cent.-, respectively. The total food 
proportions of the family budget thus stand at 41..2 per cent, for 
both the German and tlic .Vnglo-Sa.xon families. It has been 
pointed out, however, that the German group derives a relatively 
greater proportion of this from the farm. T?5c proportions allotted 
for rent are 19.-8 per cent, for tlie Germans and 16.2 per cent, for tlie 
Anglo-Sa.xon grouji. Clothing forms another large item of total 
family living. -Tlie German figures arc $121 per famhy, or 19.9 
per cent, of total living, or about twice as great as the corresponding 
figures for the Anglo-Sa.xon families. It should be kept in' mind 
here that the size of family is a complicating factor. The German 
families average 4.6 adult units^ as compared with a.5 adult units 
in the Anglo-Saxon group. But e-ven if allowance is made for this 
difference it seems clear that the German families do not lag behind 
the Anglo-Sa.xon families in expenditures for food, clothing, and 
house accommodation. 

Household operation comprises 3.2 per cent, in St. Peter s colony, 
while the Davldson-Craik sample averages 13,8 per cent, of total 
liv'ing for such expenditure. Presence of Ic'cal fuel supply in St. 
Peter’s colony, and scarcity of wood in the Davidson-Craik district 
Accounts for a part of this difference. Moreover, a portion of the 
lower household operating costs of the C>erman group may possibly 
be due to more economical practices of the German housewife, as 
compared with those of the Anglo-Saxon woman. 

The automobile costs form a small proportion in both groups, 
though it is greater in St. Peter’s. 

The item which usually assumes a greater share of the .\nglo- 
Saxon budget than of that for New-Canadian groups is expenditure 
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for advancement goods.''’ The Germans spend $92 per famil}, or 
8.0 per cent, of total living on these items, whde the corresponding . 
figures for the Anglo-Saxon families are ?123, or 10.8 per^ cent. 
While church contributions form over one-half of the item in the 


Table LI— Total Livi.n'g E.xpenditure per I'a.mily* 
(Sample; 13 German Familic.s from St. Peter’s Colony and 
154 Davidson-Craik Families) 



St. Pkter’ 

Ccos-v 

D.wtpson-Craik 

Number of families. 

13 


134 


.Average number of adult unitsf. 

4 

0 





Her 

Aver,\ce 

Pkr 

lTr.Ms o. tnuNO 

(dollars) 

Cent. 

(dollars) 

Ce.vt. 

a. Total Family Living. 

1,144 

100.0 

1,143 

100.0 

Cash living.T. 

630 

55.0 

729' 

63.8 

Farm contributions.'.j 

514 

44.9 

414 

36.2 

b. Analysis of Cash Living for Six Main 


1 



Food.,. 

1S5 

16.2, 

242 

21.2 

Clothing. 

227 

19.9 

111- 

9.7 

Household operation. 

37 

3.2 

158 1 

13.8 

■Automobile. 

34 1 

3.0 

30 

2.6 

.•\dvancement goods. .. 

92 

S.O 

123 

10.8 

Health. 

55 

4.S 

'65 

5.7 

c. .Analysis of Farm Contributions for 
Three Main Items: 




16.2 

Rent (10 per cent, of value of house). 

■ 227, 

19,\S 

1.S3 


86 

7.5l 


20.0 

Other farm produce. 

20.1 

, 17.6/ 

229 '■ 


* n.ila from surveys made by the Canadian Pioneer Problems Committee; 1931 survey in Davidson- 

t Adult unit is a device used to reduce family expenditure to a comparable basis. It is assumed 
lierc that two children under 17 years of age arc equivalent to one adult as regards family living costs. 


German group, expenditures for education and recreation arejfrtro- 
stantial. Here is a variation between the two groups whith is 
probably related to differences in participation in community 
affairs. 
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Health expenditures of the German families are slightly lower 
than those of the Anglo-Saxon group. In the words of a local 
doctor: 

The Germans are considerably helnw tlie .Anelo-.Saxnn level in their altitude 
towards medicine. Midwives are usually called in for maternity cases. . . . 
the use of patent medicines is cotntnoti." 

A smaller expenditure; it must be borne in mind, dojes not 
indicate a disregard for health; it may mean no more than that 
traditions respecting hygienic practices differentiate the German 
group from the Anglo-Saxon. Such differences as still exist will 
likely disappear in the course of time. 

The above analysis shows that, while the total proportion of 
family ludng allotted to food is practically the same in both groups, 
the pof^pn of cash expenditure for this item is less in the German 
than in the Anglo-Saxon group. The" German families .spend 
relatively more for.clothing, rent, and automobile upkeep than do 
the Anglo-Saxon. But the opposite relationship holds for advance- 
ment'goods and household operation. On the whole the evidence 
suggests that the Germ'an families have'bfitagie adjusted to Cana- 




CHAPTER XVT 


SECULAR TRENDS IN SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 

T he entry of the railway was tiie beginning of a series of 
changes which made the commercial towns, rather .than tiye, 
church villages the central points in economic and social 
organization. Indeed many of the. clinrches- themselves -were 
relocated in these new towns, where independent secular institutions 
were securing an increasing share of popular attention. This shift 
of attention signified that Canadian secular social organization was 
displacing the German social form associated with the church. 
It seems apparent that the church will in turn dissociate itself 
completely fronri its German appendages and become reconciled to 
that division of function with secular institutions so characteristic 
of English-speaking communities. These trends in the readjust¬ 
ment of religious and secular institutions will be traced with par¬ 
ticular reference to St. Peter’s colony. 

I. Resistance of the Church to the Extension of Secular Interests 
The church was very active in organizing the movement to St- 
Peter’s colony and has continued to guide the colony through the 
series of readjustpients which followed. It has endeavoured to 
keep alive the German language and traditions as aids in resisting 
the secular invasions from outside the colony. 

In its struggle to preserve German cultural unity, the church has 
not been unwilling to make the necessary readjustments. This is 
evidenced in the relocation of churches to fit the new community 
pattern. At times, these parish changes have been accompanied 
by conflict. In one case the congregation split into two factions, in 
others the population shifted when the railway came and dis¬ 
organized the earlier open country congregations. In St. Joseph’s 
colony the struggle was intense in many cases, while in St. Peter’s 
the* conflict was apparently not so great, for the main line of the 
railway arrived before many permanent structures had been built. 
In neither colony has .this type of readjustment been completed. 

The church has extended its social programme to keep the people 
as closely under its supervision as possible. It_is still able to 
318 
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influence education and it is the preserver of what is left of the 
German language. It even sets a wholesome e.xample in farming 
practice through the college farm at Muenster and gives encourage¬ 
ment to the community progress competition. Indirectly the 
church is responsible for the political faith of its members. More 
directly it has organized Sunday picnics and other social activities 
and has sought to determine the attitudes of the faithful in regard 
to these matters. The annual celebration at the cathedral in 
Muenster is attended from far and near; the Abbot’s jubilee 



Fig. 59—Shrine near Carmel, St. Pcier*8 colony. 


in commemoration of his twenty-five years of service was an 
event which will be long remembered; the shrine at Mount 
Carmel provides the occasion for a large annual pilgrimage 
from all. parts of the colony, besides numerous less elaborate 
festivities. Smaller community gatherings arc held through¬ 
out the summer. The church e.xpectcd that such social and 
religious festivities would satisfy the wishes of the young as 
well as the old, but in respect to the former these hopes have 
not been realized in full as the following instances show. .Barn 
dances in particular, have aroused the opposition, of the church. 

Dancing is all right, but wc tell our people they must not go to-'dances o.f..lliat 
sort if they arc to do their duty as Christians; they know the groups which 
sponsor those affairs and must avoid them.' 
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mg the activities oi young people the church has been shorn of its 
racial objectives. Thus in, Humboldt, where the Catholics are not 
all Germans, there is no attempt to preserve the German language; 
they can remain true Catholics without it. On the eastern fringe, 
where an interpeneitatToji of Germans and French has taken place, 
the church would like to see- a -breakdown of the language barrier. 
But the bonds of a comm,on religion have not been strong enough 
to transcend wider cultural differences and there has beeiT trouble 
between the German and French Catholic elements. A French 
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priest serving a church in St. Peter’s colony was superseded by a 
German in 1926. The result was that the French attendance 
dropped off and many neglected to pay church dues. While the 
church has resisted the detachment of religious and racial objectives 
in' its struggle against the e.xtension of secular interests' in the 
colonies, it is gradually making its peace with those who have 
established themselves therein. 

2. Secularization of Education 

The speed with which the provincial educational system has beer! 
imposed upon aliens has been determined often by popular opinion 
based on little knowledge of the readjustments to be made by the 
aliens. In consequence, conflicts have been the rule more often 
than not where the hands of educational authorities have been 
forced. 

Missionaries were the first teachers in St. Peter’s colony where 
ecclesiastical influence in education has remained strong from the 
beginning; in St. Joseph’s colony, there are indications of its revival 
within recent years. In both colonies there have been conflicts 
with secular authorities. The settlers had been accustomed to 
private schools in the United States where instruction was half in 
German and half in English. It will be remembered that from the 
first instruction in the English language was included in the German 
Catholic school curriculum in Canada. The transition to a system 
of all-English instruction therefore did not involve- such a drastic 
change. 

The building of schools did not take place as early as that of 
churches, for frequently the church building was used as a school 
for the first few years. Urban schools we>e .the.Jtrst to be con¬ 
structed. In St. Peter’s 7 such schools were built before 1907, and 
2 during the ne.xt five years. In St. Joseph s 4 were built between 
1907 and 1911, 5 between 1912 and 4916, and 2 during the 
next decade. Rural school construction in both cplonies was con¬ 
centrated between the years 1907-1921. The modern schools were 
well built, and often rivalled the Catholicchurches as community 
buildings. Out of 11 of the St. Joseph's urban schools visited, 6 
were valued at S20,000 or more. Rural schools were_ the typical 
frame buildings ranging in value from SL500 to S7,.S00. In St. 
Peter’s colony the median is S2,000 and in St. Joseph s it is S , 

Practically all of the colony schools have become part of the 
public-school system. In St. Peter’s colony one after another of 
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the parochial scliools Iiave become identified with the provincial 
system until only those at Muenster and Marysburg are left. In 
St. Joseph’s the first urban schools were financed from public funds. 
Rural schools were either public from the beginning or have become 
so by now. Everywhere instruction is in the English language and 
the course of study is that outlined by the provincial department of 
education. 

But, though in outward form the schools have become separate 
from the church and the racial group, secularization is far from 




complete. Those in Bruno and Annaheim are staffed by Ursuline 
Sisters, those in Leipzig and Tramping Lake by the Sisters of 
Notre Da'me. In other centres and in many of the rural schools 
German Catholic teachers are employed, St. Joseph’s colony report¬ 
ing 50 per cent, in 1930.= These Catholic teachers hold Sas¬ 
katchewan teachers’ certificates; in addition, the Sisters have a 
longer teaching experience—both total and in the district—than 
the average colony teacher. Religious instruction, mostly! in 
German, is still given in 7 urban and 6 rural schoc^ls in St. Peter’s- 
colony and 3 urban and 14 rural schools in St. Joseph’s.^ German 
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Catholics have shown no aversion to serve as school, trustees. 
Thus, participation in the direction of education by German 
colonists has been provided for, though both the form and content 
of the system is determined by the province. 

Conflicts have arisen in reaching the present stage of adjustment. 
For a time, to be sure, there were attempts to retain German as the 
language of instruction, but the group soon realized that, in Canada, 
English must be used. German instruction, if any, now takes 
place after regular school hours, usually as the language of the 
catechism. Some parents do not encourage their children to learn 
German, while.others say, “We want our children to learn English.” 
Only occasionally is German the language of the playground, where 
Can.jdian games and sports prevail. Religious instruction in the 
schools rather than the question of the German language has been 
the source of conflict in these colonies. Where the school popula¬ 
tion is hftmog'eneous both as to language and religion the catechism 
is taught sometimes daily after the regular school hours. Other 
difficulties have arisen where the population elements are mi.xed. 
In one particular case, religious instruction in French was dis¬ 
continued with the appearance and attendance of German children. 
At present, none is given, though presumably an English catechism 
could be used. 

In few cases recently there have been struggles for the intro¬ 
duction of religious instruction. In almost every instance the 
effort has been to retain the teaching of the catechism in the German 
language. The conflict is thus a phenomenon of resistance to 
Anglo-Saxon culture. When the battle has been lost, many, eveir 
of the Roman Catholics, are opposed to a reintroduction of the old 
arrangement. On this particular issue they have adjusted them¬ 
selves to the customs of the‘English-speaking community. No 
issue has arisen in those schools where both racial and religious 
elements are heterogeneous, for under such circumstances no one 
group is strong enough to assert itself over all others. 

Resistance to the complete separation of school and. church has 
been intensified during recent years by the imposition of new school 
regulations which forbid the use of religious synjbols and the 
wearing of religious garb in public schools. This imposition revived 
a German-Catholic consciousness' which had been on the wane. 
Adjustments are still going on, but not with the smoothness of a 

few years ago. c 1 

In one particular village 5 Protestant families had been successful 
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ill petitioning the Minister of Education for a public schooK. 
Rather tlian liavc this liappen, tlic church autliorities advised tliat 
tlic SIS,000 four-roomed parochial school be rented to the public 
school board. With over 90 per cent, of the population Roman 
Catholic, the church is still assured of control; for all practical 
purposes the school will be operated as beforej and in addition the 
district will receive the government grant." 

Similarly, in another town the change from a parochial to a 
public school was made “to fight the government in its own schools.” 
Here the challenge could be accepted, for 87 per- cent, of the 
population is Roman Catholic, 95 per cent, of the population is 
German Catholic, and the teachers, though members of a reli¬ 
gious order, are'all qualified to teach in provincial schools. The 
Sisters come to school'in their religious habits, change to secular 
dress for the school hours, and resume the dress of the order at the 
close of school. Here they have conceded more than in another 
case where a compromise was finally .achieved by permitting the 
teachers to wear academic gowns over their other garments. 

The above illustrations will suffice to show the nature of the 
resistance to the secularization of schools. Education has gradually 
come out from under the dominance of the church. Even in the 
parochial schools, the provincial course of; study is used. The 
language of instruction is English and the contents of the curriculum 
are the same as elsewhere in the province. Church influence is 
e.xercised indirectly through ordinary democratic channels, as, for 
example, through Catholic trustees and teachers. 

Assimilation through education is nearly complete as a result of 
the gradual penetration of the provincial'School system. Standards 
in the German.colonies compare favourably with English-speaking 
communities. All the urban centres in St. Joseph’s colony and the 
larger centres in St. Peter’s provide instruction to the eleventh 
grade or beyond. In addition there are the Ursuline Academy Jor 
Girls at Bruno and St. Peter's College for Boys at Muenster: Over 
half of the rural sehools give instruction beyond eighth grade. 
Enrolment in two-thirds of the rural schools is above the provincial 
average, and in both urban and rural schools the attendance figure 
is at least 10 per cent, higher than the provincial average. More 
than 100 pupils in each colony have received more than a high 
schdofeducation during the past five years. In brief, the German- 
Catholic settlements are participating creditably in the educational 
life of the province. 
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3. Pulilical .-Iclrvily of the Colonfsts 
The penetration ol Canadian forms of political and agricultural 
organization represents a further-extension of secular interests in 
these German-Catholic communities. While they might resist 
more or less successfully the entry oLcertain types of sociahjand 
economic organization, participation in Canadian politics is-un¬ 
avoidable. Consequently, the colony leaders established a type of 
organization which allowed their entry into politics in a way that 
modified.but slightly their church-centred culture. Nor was there 
any likelihood that their political organizations would be brought 
under the control of outside authorities as their schools had been. 

The German-Canadian Catholic vVssociation, formed at Muenster 
in 1908, is closely connected with the Church, in that there is a 
local branch in nearly every parish in St. Peter’s colony. Origin¬ 
ally intended to be primarily religious, it has extended its activities 
to the field of politics. During its existence the association has 
been able to secure the election of members to both the provincial' 
and the federal legislature. 

The political strength, of the German vote is illustrated by 
the career of the present provincial member for Humboldt- 
constituency. It seems that he secured the 1921 Liberal nom¬ 
ination largely because he was a German Catholic. In 1925 he, 
lost the party nomination, but contested the rjding as an Inde¬ 
pendent, and “gave the opposition a severe beating.” Again in 
1929 he received the Liberal nomination and once again was 
successful a* the polls. ■ ' , ' 

The Germans, also take a keen interest in municipal politics.- 
Elections for reeve and councillors are quite warmly contested. 
The Germans make certain that they get their share of offices and 
appointments. They elect their own school trustees wherevxr 
possible. In addition, .St. Peter’s colony, is a stronghold of the 
Catholic .School Trustees’Association. 

The members of this°racial group are participating actively in 
politics. It is. clear, however, that the accusation that the immi¬ 
grant vote can be bought and sold cannot be made in this case. 
Their franchise is “not for sale” to any political party. W hile this 
political activity has a German-Catholic motivation it is ne\cr- 
theless Canadian in Q.utlook: 

-■ We Canadians of German descent, of one -mind in tlic general principles of 
democracy, stand politically in support of our lawful government. lowards 
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(Ottawa, and imi tdwarJs Ik-rlin, mir ('VfS are directed for political guidance 
and leadership.' 

4. Their Enlistment in Agricultural Organizations 
. The German Catholics have not participated very actively in 
Canadian agricultural organization. This is due to the fact that 
the latter has been highly centralized and under the direction of 
officials in distant centres, and not because “the German-Americans 
are individualists” as some have claimed. Those organizatiorrs 
which have been able to identify their programmes with the 
interests of the colonies and the local leaders, have been successful. 
Furthermore, some agricultural and political movements have 
made little headway because they are or seem to be associated with 
ideas which rdn counter to the traditions of German ‘ Catholics. 
Radicalism, either political or economic, finds little favour amoiVg 
them. Some Indication of hdw and when “they cooperate” i^v 
given in the following paragraphs. . / 

The Humboldt Agricultural Society, for ex,ample, was organize/ 
in 1907 with 120 members. For several years it put on an annual 
e.xhibition. But in 1912 and 1913 the townspeople got control. 
This meant that the agricultural show, here as elsewhere, was 
dominated by commercial and industrial interests who displayed 
their wares and made it a big business day in town. Many of these 
business men were also identified with the extension of secular aims 
and interests. Since then, though nominally a farmers’ organiza¬ 
tion, there have always been enough directors from the towns to - 
control its policy. The society finally disbanded in 1917 and has 
not functioned since. 

'I’lic Germans are very hard to organize. The Humboldt Agricultural Society 
was never more than a feeble effort. \Vc had difficulties in organizing the first 
rural telephone comp.any, tqg^ tVe “stumped” this whole (jputUry, but had 
very little success. They waited until they had other companies all around 
them and then, when they were sure it was a good thing, they went into it*. 

The Wheat Pool received only nonvinal support in the colony'. 
The 1924 membership of 60 per cent, of the German farmers in the 
colonics did not represent group sentiment so much as expe,citations 
of large profits. Many' of the original signers have never attended 
a pool meeting, and have shown little interest in this organization. 

Nevertheless,' the cooperative spirit of these so-called “indi¬ 
vidualists” came to the fore during the Community Progress 

• ,* Kdiu.rial in Drr Conr.Vr. Augusl 23. 1933. - 
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Competition, sponsored by the Cblonization Department of the 
Canadian Nationa,!. Railways. St. Peter’s colony entered the 
competition in 1930 and 1931, and gained distinction during the 
latter year. The Abbot himself was the moving spirit in encourag¬ 
ing the community to tak-e part and a good deal of cooperative 
work was accomplished. 

5. NetoXpaper Circulation and Content as an Index of 
; ■ ■ - Secular Interests , \ 

Far more pervasive and influential than the aver.;ige Gherman- 
Catholic colonist realizes are the newspapers and magazines. 
They are bought like an ordinary commodity and read by .the 
members of the family group without arousing public attention. 
Their variety is some indication of the individuation of interest— 
concomitant of secularization—which is narrowing the gap that 
separates German colonists from English-speaking Canadians. 
While there is a sectarian and racial bias in some of their reading 
matter, Gefman Catholics read both English and German language 
papers extensively on matters of general interest to all Canadians. 

An analysis of subscriptions of 14 farmers shows the following 
distribution: 


Taule Lll—C ikc 

UI-ATION 

OE News 
St. Pet: 

ek’s Coi.onv 

rEEN FA^ 

,UI.IES IN 

German Newstai’ers 

' . \o.s-Gi:RM.rN \r.W,S,.,lTM-.RS 

N.,n.c , 

•.VPC 

subscrilicrs 

.> 

Type 


St. Peter’s Bote. . . 

wccklv 

6 

iriiinipeg Free Press. 

daily 

1. 

Der Nordwesten.. . 


4 

Financutl Post . 

weekly 


Der Courier . 

“ 

2 

i Humboldt Journal.... 



Religious papers.. 


2 

Farm journal. 

“ 





'Other iiewspaper.s. 


14 

i 



MagaziTics, ctc..:.. . . 

munilily 



It is significant that English-Canadian papers have a much 
greater circulation than German-Canadian papers m the two 
colonies. Many farmers subscribe to three or four papers, two- 
thirds of which are weekly newspapers or farm journals printed in 
English. Four of the subscribers to Si. Peter's Bote do not receiVe 
either of the two large Gernian weeklies. 
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St. Peter's Bote and the Humboldt Journal are the local papers. 
St. Peter's Bote and its English mate, the Prairie Messenger, are 
published at St. Peter’s College; both are devoted almost exclusively 
to church news. The Humboldt Journal, on the other hand, is 
entirely secular in its contents. Subscriptions to this paper have 
steadily increased and the present total of 2,300 . subscribers 
indicates a larger circulation than that'of the Muenster papers. 
Dcr Nord-.cesten und'Der Courier i\rc the two outstanding German 

■ rdian W.est. The former, edited by a Pro¬ 
in Winnipeg, while the latter, owned and 
tholics, is published in Regina. Both attemp.t,- 
irtial in respect to religious matters. Only- 
heir space is devoted to church news as such, 
if the local news arc reports of this character, 
ch .occupies about 15 per cent, of the total 
Canadian firms with the e.xception of a few 
ertisements inserted by United States com¬ 
panies. News items account for 52 per cent, of the space in these 
papers, and show great diversification. Over one-third of the 
space is given to Canadian news, and practically all of this is from 
the three Prairie Provinces. Approximately the same amount of 
space is devoted to news from Germany and those countries in 
which the Germans arc interested, such as Austria, Russia, 
Roumania, Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia, and Hungary. About 
20 per cent, of the space given to news is occupied by other items 
of an international nature, while less than 10 per cent, is devoted 
to United States news. 

Other items include an editorial section covering 2 per cent, of 
the sipace, an agricultural page, and a women’s page which together 
account for 9 per ccnt.,,,and literary items occupy 16 per cent. 
Miscellaneous items, such as scientific articles, Sports, theatre 
reviews, radio programmes, health articles, etc. occupy the remain- 
ing .1 per cent, of this 12-page issue.® 

Ihrough its own papers, the immigrant group is kept in touch 
with the outside world. But more than that, it is 'becoming 
'familiar with Canadian affairs and opinions. The political, 
economic, and domestic problems of Hie Canadian community arc 
brought to the very doors of the G.crnfan settlers by one of their 
own institutions. Thus their own new'spapers have become funda¬ 
mental means of contact with the culture of their adopted country. 
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major trends in social organization support the conclusion that 
German Catholics have in a large measure become Canadian 
Catholics. This change has involved a greatlv increased par¬ 
ticipation in varied secular activities. While all colonists have 
been susceptible to the assimilating forces of Canadian institutions 
and their functionaries, operating particularly through commercial 
towns, the young have been most responsive to these forces. 
This is,indicated by interest in Canadian forms of social and 
recreational life. The younger generation among German settlers 
is well represented on the local baseball and hockey teams. An 
analysis of our data shows that 10 out of 16 families participate in 
athletics of ^ some kind,'’a large proportion for a rural sample. 
Eleven families go to parties and-picnics. Though, many of the 
picnics are church affairs and hence identified with the •ethnic 
g.roup, others are the regular sports days-in which all participate, 
regardless of ethnic or religious distinctions. Sports grounds have 
been provided by community effort at Pelican Lake, near St. 
Gregor. 

The lake is small, possibly two-lhirds of a square mile. Near it is a baseball 
diamond in good condition. . . . There is also a soft-ball diamond and a basket¬ 
ball court. .-t horseshoe tournament was in progress when these grounds were 
visited, .'\bout 200 people .from the surrounding cotintryside were enjoying 
themselves after tjie fashion of any other Western Canadian community. They 
dressed as other Canadians, and English was the common lancuagc.^ 

In fact, newer social and recreational activities have captured 
the enthusiasm of the younger colonists so completely that it has 
evoked unfavourable comment from older Canadians. 

The older German settlers are praised for their integrity and 
thrift, but the younger generation is frequently not looked upon 
so favourably.' 

Some of the younger ones are nol so good; they are all for amusement. I 
know dozens of old men who have liad to buy cars for their children.® 

6. Conclusion 

The assimilation of immigrants living in bloc settlements often 
requires the span of three generations or even longer. The length 
of time required depends upon the similarities of culture with their 
neighbours, and the nature of the facilities for transportation and 
communication in the areas concerned. Conditions have favoured 
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a fairly rapid transformation of these German Catholic colonies 
into Canadian communities. While the bloc has been changed as a 
whole, the change has been most complete on the part of the 
younger generation. The behaviour of this latter group is very 
' often indistinguishable from that of other Canadian young people. 
While their rapid readjustment to things Canadian has resulted in 
conflict between children and parents, it has been rather moderate 
for situations of this type. 

Already these young people have begun to marry outside their 
own group. As one might expect; these mixed marriages occur 
more frequently on the fringes of these blocs and in their commercial 
centres where other racial elements are to be foui.d. On one 
fringe, a number of the new German immigrants have married 
Anglo-Saxon women; on another fringe, intermarriage is more 
frequent between German girls and Anglo-Saxon men. The racial 
barrier is being lowered to a point where it does not present as 
great problems as that of religion. 

While the young people have been quick to take up the English 
language it is spoken by their parents extensively as well. In many 
districts little use is made of the German language. All can under¬ 
stand the simple English of the street, though they may not under¬ 
stand the more complicated language of a sermon. Thu.s German 
is often confined to such occasions. It is almost as difficult for the 
younger people to learn literary German {“Hocti Dailsch") as to 
acquire a third language. Consequcntly-some of the young people 
and a few of the older ones have not learned “high German” at all. 
English is the spoken language in a number of homes. .Moreover, 
jt is a common occurrence for parents to speak in German and for 
them children to reply in English. liven when German is used at 
home, thd'children speak English among themselves and in public. 

^Ithouglgbot^the Churcli_and the German-Canadian Catholic 
Associatio^gLMCourage the uscTof German in the homes and have 
been resj^isible for the provision of private cla.sses, there is little 
real cpace^over the fact that the German language is becoming 
less widely used. A few years ago some German priests, after a 
tour of the colony, regretted to note that German language and 
German culture'were disappetfri/ig. But the .Abbot replied: “It 
is natural. It must come. What of it.^” 

What has just been cited in regard to trends of language and 
intermarriage harmonizes with the trend toward secularization 
described above. This extension of secular"’interests is, as we have 
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seen, one of the more important indications of liow thesef'/ocj' are bc- 
comingCanadian. It is also a preparation for the final phases.oftheir 
incorporation into Canadian life. There is every evidence that the 
settlement of German Catholics in blocs h<(-s made for stability, 
agricultural progress, and institutional accessibility. Finally, this 
form of settlement, while-slowing up the process of assimilation, 
has enabled it to go on with a minimum of conflict and dis¬ 
organization. 



PART 


THE FRENCH-CANADIANS 




CHAPTER XVII 


MIGRATION AND SEGREGATION 

I N keeping with other linguistic and etiinic minorities in the 
prairie region ,the Frcnch-Canadians have sliown a natural ten¬ 
dency to segregate in areas in which their own culture is a domi¬ 
nant feature. While there are many French-Canadian “colonies”* in 
the Canadian West, two representative areas have been chosen—• 
St. Albert district, typical of French-Canadian settlement on fertile 
land fairly close to a city, and Ste.Rose, typical of French-Canadian 
occupation, of rnediocre land on the fringe of settlement. -.These 
districts are to b'e found in the cr^scEn't-shaped'Park Belt of the 
western plains.** • St.-Mlbert is in the north-central district of 
Alberta immediately n^h\ve|t_ofjJi&-etty!;'®BEdmonton (Figs. 65 
and 66). .Ste. Rose is i.n the.northern'part of the settled portion of 
Manitoba between'the Riding Mountains and Lakc:.Manitoba, just 
south of Lake .Dauphin (Figs. 65 and 67). 

1. Geographic Base'oJ St. Albert Colony 
The St. Albert district comprises the municipalities of Ray and 
Hazelwood which extend eastwards from the fifth meridian (114° 
West Longitude) for about 18 miles. The north boundary is the 
township line between townships 59 and 60, which passes near the 
towns of Westlock and Clyde. The south boundary runs east for 
8 miles from the meridian between townships 53 and 54, skirts the 
north bank of -Atim Creek, the shore of. Big Lake, and the banks 
of the Sturgeon River,, until it reaches the town of St. Albert. 
Then it dips south for 2 miles, and turns east until it meets the 
western boundary of Edmonton city limits, near the Dunvagan 
Yards (see Fig. 66). This area is cut off from other districts on the 
west by the rough land occupied by the Alexander and Michel 
Indian Reserves, ?nd on the south by Big Lake. To the north¬ 
west the land is rough and sparsely settled by people of various 
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nationalities who have,-, shown no tendency to penetrate the more 
settled French colony. On the cast, however, no barriers separate 
the St. Albert settlement from adjoining districts. During recent 
years there have been “invasions” of German, English, and Slavic 
elements from these districts. To the southeast is the Sturgeon 
River along which the original French and half-breeds settled. 
The districts south of the Sturgeon River was settled mainly by 
British people, but also by a few Germans and Scandinavians. 

A heavy dark soil is found in the major portion of the St. Albert 
district. .About one quarter of this northern area,' i.e., in the 
northwest, contains grey timber soil. The land j>a<^been very 
suitable on the whole for production of wheat and other grains, 
but the raising of livestock is also feasible and its proximity to' 
Edmonton has stimulated the development of the dairy industry. 

2. Geographic Base of Sle. Rose Colony 
The Ste. Rose colony, which comprises nearly 7 townships 
situated southeast of Lake Dauphin in Manitoba, lies for the most 
part within the Ste. Rose Municipality (Fig. 67). This district is 
bounded on the west by sparsely-settled, swampy lands extending 
from the town of Laurier to Dauphin Lake which forms the nc^h- 
west boundary. To the north lies poorly-drained land, partly in 
Ste. Rose and partly in Lawrence Municipality, andjo the east and 
southeast the soil is either swampy or of inferior quality. On the 
south and southwest is a strip of dark, fertile,soil extending along 
the base of the Riding -Vlountains. This very desirable north¬ 
western portion of McCreary. Municipality has long been an area 
of racial invasion by English and other settlers from the south and 
by a minority of French from the north. - ' 

Turtle River, rising near the northwestern corner of McCreary 
Municipality, flows northward, parallel to the western border for 
the greater part of the Ste. Rose Municipality. Along each bank 
of this small river there is a strip of dark brown soil about one mile 
wide. This narrow belt and another small strip to tFe north of 
Ste. Amelic contains the best land occupied by the French settlers, 
except where they have penetrated southward into the black soil 
belt which lies along the base of Riding Mountains. The low- 
lying land to the west of the Ste. Rose Municipality is suitable for 
little else than grazing and wild hay. East of the Turtle River are 
gravel ridges running north and south .where most of the soil is 
light, stony, or swampy, and its agricultural future is doubtful. 
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In boom periods tlic fringe of settlement has been puslied north to 
Methley, cast to Shergrovc, west to Alakinak, and southeast into 
the Bcaverdam country. But after the slump of .1921 these 
marginal lands were abandoned and settlement receded within Ste. 
Rose Municipality e.xcept on the southwest. ■ j 

The sources of livelihood with¬ 
in or hear Ste. Rose district arc 
therefore limited. Apart from 
the small amount of arable land 
a>j-d the more extensive hay and 
pasture lands, there are some 
fish in Lake Dauphin, and wood 
In the I^l^ng Alounfains, High 
grain prices during the war stim¬ 
ulated the cultivation of much 
submarginal land in this local¬ 
ity, but during recent years a 
good deal of it has been aban¬ 
doned. Once ptore use is made 
of the wild hay and pasture land 
for livestock and dairy cattle. . 

3. Early^ettlenient About the 
Mission Outposts 

Alennonite and DoukhobyrT* 
■ Colojiies. resulted frOm .single 
movements of population where- 
b}^, - in, a'brief pbriod, whole comniunities were transplanted 
to Western Canada. In contrast, St. Albert and Ste. Rose 
settlements were the outcome of a, number of migratory 
movements different in type and extending over many years. 
Furthermore, most of these French settlers had not been neigh¬ 
bours, but came from widely separated communities in Quebec, 
Eastern Uhite3 States, France, and the Canadian West. Although 
they had common ties in language and religion, their communities' 
were in otlier respects far from homogeneous.. 

St. Albert, dating back to fuf-trading days, was one of the first 
Catholic mission centres in the province of Alberta. Written 
records show that this outpost, located.where travellers crossed the 
Sturgeon River, was the scene of missionary visits as early as 1843.' 
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7'He first buildings, a church and a jiricslT residence,- were erected 
in 1861, and fqr 20 years St. Albert was the mission base for the 
whole north country. Its population consisted of'Indians and a 
few scattered white and half-breed trappers. The Youville. Convent 
(orphanage andj Indirfn school) was built in 1863. The Sisters of 
Charity carried on the work of this institution which- gathered in 
the orphaned children of Indians and half-breeds who had perished 
in small-pox, typhoid and .scarlet fever epidemics. The great 
pioneer in the establishment of this religious ccjitrc wa.s Fatlier 


Lacombe.^ ' 

In Ste..Rose distriet a. mission station was founded by Father 
Compare in 187-5 at a point where the old'Arden tfail efossed the 
Turtle River. Services were held periodically. A few wandering 
traders settled in this district in 1890 and it was not long before 
the church administration at St. Boniface placed a resident priest ^ ' 
at the present site of ^tc. Rose. The outstanding leader in the 
development of t4ic settlement was Father Lecoq. A church and a 
priest’s residence were built,. and traders and trappers of the 
Catholic faith began to settle in this district. The establishment^ 
of ,Ste. Rose as'a reli^us centre took place more slowly than that 
' of St. Albert. The ^centration of French in the vicinity of these 
two religious outposts is'*'typical of a process of segregation which 
Was repeated in many western districts. 

Previous to 1880 the fur trade and the buffalo had b'cen the chief 
means V livelihood on the prairies. The first transcontinental 
railway, which crossed the western prairies in the middle of the 
eighties, marked the passing of these pursuits, c.xccpt on Ihe north¬ 
ern fringe, and agriculture became the main industry. But in the 
interval of change from old to new occupations, the mobile French 
and half-breed voyageurs were left stranded and restless. It was 
difficult for them to give up their adventurous roaming lifp and 
settle down to tedious farm work,,and in this changing situation 
the religious centres like.St. Albert and Stc. Rase provided the only 
stable influence. ' The religious leaders in these centres gave the 
hunters and trappers agricultural as well as spiritual guidance_ and 
helped them to achieve at least a semblance of community stability. 
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The. aid of the priests in these matters was of more than ordinary 
significance because a large part of the population of Manitoba and 
The Territories at the time of the 1881 Census were French- 
Canadians and French half-breeds. In Manitoba, 15 per cent, of 
the population of 65,954- were French-Canadians and about 12 per 
cent, were half-breeds. In the North’west Territories the people of 
French origin comprised about-5, per cent, of a total of 56,446 
persons.'’ The reports of the oldest inhabitants also indicate that, 
with few exceptions, French'-Canadians and French half-breeds 
were the first settlers in the St. Albert and Ste. Rose districts.® 

Two small rivers, the Sturgeon and the Turtle Rivers, formed the 
base, lines of settlement in these Frervch-Canadian districts. The 
land was marked off into long, narrow strips, extending back from 
eitherriver bank as was the custom in the old river settlements of 
the prt^ince of Quebec. The log homes were from 200 to 400 
yards apart and each community had “the appearance of a long 
village street. Such compactness of settlement, supplemented by a 
common language and religion, facilitated community cooperation 
in the buj^ing of homes,-roads, bridges, churches, schools, and 
orpharfages. This construction was heavily subsidized by funds 
gathered from Quebec, Eastern United States, France, and else- 
“where.N Priests of the Oblate Order were the spiritual, and in most 
matter^ the temporal, leaders of these new French-Canadian 
communities. The S’sters of the religidtis orders came, from 
France, Belgium, or Quebec to teach the young and nurse the sick. 

But hun^ters, trappers,, and traders were not the ty?pes to develop 
stable agricukural communities and despite close supervision on the 
part of the Oblate missionaries they did not become efficient farmers. 
When new settlers crowded into.the open areas'near tli^lr villages 
they began to^ drift toward the fringe of settlement wher^t least 
part o| their livelihood could be obtained from- non-agricultural 
pursuits-. ' 


4. Active Colonization^ ^ 

By. 1885 the main Ifne of the Canadian Pacific Railway had 
tjaversed the prairie region from^^innipeg to the Rockies and the 
incoming movement of settlers was gathering force. Homesfeaders 
aif^cipated the coming of additionaP railway trunk and branch 
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lines into the nbrthern.prairie region and the fringe of settlement 
moved northward, especially after 1890.® At this time the leaders 
of St. Albert and Ste. Rose colonies sought to maintain and extend 
their communities through a programme of active colonization. 
To this end they sought French Catholics in Quebec, France, and 
the United States. ^ ^ 

To further-this aim Father Morin brought,^^^i^ch-Canadian 
settlers to Morinville, 12 miles north of the^^i^fial St. Albert 
settlement, since much of the intervening area was already occupied. 
This was followed by the settlement of the Legal district, 12 miles 
"north of Morinville, and the movement into Riviere-qui-barre, 8 
miles west of Morinville. All this was accomplished prior to 1900. 
Active settlement began in Ste. Rose and the adjoining districts of 
’ McCreary and Ste. Amelie about 1892 but it proceeded more slowly 
than in St. Albert. It \yas directed by Father Lecoq who suc¬ 
ceeded in att/a^ng a number of families from France, Quebec, and 
the United Stated 

These Sealous local priests were not without their allies in Eastern 
■ Canada. There were religious and lay leaders in the province of 
Quebec who desired for French-Canadians a portion of these new 
lands which were being rapidly settled by English-speaking and 
foreign peoples. These French-Canadian leaders helped to st^mu- 
late the movement of their surplus population to the western 
settlements, and they also encouraged French-Canadians living in 
th’e United States to migrate to the western prairies. The Catholic 
Colonization Societyof Canada supported this westward expansion 
of French Canada with all its ■resources.'^ 

Local leaders also promoted the migration of settlers to their own 
districts. This was particularly true of Ste. Rose, where certain- 
business men wrote letters to Quebec describing their prosperous 
colonies and telling how others could obtain cheap land which would 
soon increase enormously in value. They also went to immigration 
agents in Winnipeg in their search for settlers and seemed pleased 
with the numbers who came as the result of their efforts. For 
these and other reasons Ste. Rose had a greater rhi.xture'of racial 
elements than had St. Albert where church leaders more completely 
dominated active colonization; Another factor making for a mixed 
population in Ste. Rose was its proximity to Winnipeg and the 
early penetration of the railway into this district.® The surveyors 

' « The Calgary-Edmonton line of the C.P.R. was completed by IS90. 

7 W H Moore Tht Clush (Toronto: 1918). p. 161. 

/^^e”,iW warbunt through the southern portion of Ste. Rose Municipality in 1897. when 
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blocked out the land in sections and quarter sections before the 
active colonization of St. Albert and Ste. Rose had taken place. 
The straggling line of settlement along the rivers was superseded 
bv the scattered distribution of homesteads over a wide area. 
From this time forward the river banks ceased to be the community 
base lines and French-Canadians followed the prevailing mode of 
settlement in the prairie region. The entry of colonists with 
agricultural e.xpcricnce and greater aptitude for community building 
caused the displacement of the original French and half-breed 
settlers. They became marginal elements who were constantly 
pushed out toward the unoccupied areas? From the St. .Albert 
district many of this latter group moved northeast a hundred miles 
to St. Paul de Metis where Father Lacombe tried to gather them 
together onqe more in a community which would be protected from 
the competition of the newcomers. Aluch of the energy of Father 
Lacombe’s declining years was speiit in collecting funds to sub¬ 
sidize this settlement and in helping the metis to become better 
adjus_,ted_tq farming.® 

Many of the metis at Ste. Rose gave up their lands to the French 
successors and moved to Toutes .Aides, a district .about 30 miles 
north bf Ste. Rose, or else eastward to districts bordering on Lake 
Alanitoba. ATt little groups of the “originals’- have remained to 
■ mingle with those who eventually gave the real impetus 'to 
agricultural development. 

■The period of promoted colonization closed about the end of the 
nineteenth century. At that time the two colonies were isolated 
from other communities not only be^iutse they were predominantly 
French-Canadian in culture but also because the settlements were 
surrounded by unoccupied land.' Lack of transportation facilities 
added further to the isolation of St. Albert and Ste. Rose from 
other communities at this time. 

.Agricultural development took place slowly during the early 
years. Settlers were forced to emphasize self-sufficiency. Cattle 
and other livestock production rather than wheat growing were the 
main means of livelihood. As a matter of fact the, agriculture of 
these colonies was quite similar to that carried on in the more 
isolated sections of rural Quebec at that time. But the colonists’ 
productivity was limited by distance from markets and the 
undeveloped condition of their holdings. It was difficult to obtain 
the bare necessaries of life and little, therefore, was left for the 
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support of religious, educational, and other services. It lias already 
been indicated that the church leaders went to Quebec and else¬ 
where to raise funds for such services. .\t times there wete com¬ 
plaints from laymen in the east concerning these “begging priests” 
from the West."* 

So it happened that during the early years schools were main¬ 
tained in the towns of St. .Vlbert and Stc. Rose by means of funds 
drawn largely, from Catholic communities elsewhere. Churches 
and convents provided space. for, classes and all activities were 
under the direction of priests or nuns. The traditional determina- 
tipn of French-Canadians to maintain their culture and avoid being 
dra^vn into the North .Vmerican melting-pot was encouraged by 
their-religious leaders who. realized that extreme secularization 
could be resisted most effectively through til'll close integration of 
religion and race consciousness. While French-Canadian solidarity 
was dominant in both colonic.s, it was 'less complete in Stc. Rose 
than in St. Albert because settlers from France and Belgium as 
well as from Quebec had been 'enticed to the former district during 
the period of active colonization. .-Vt the beginning of this century 
the infiltration of new settlers initiated a scries of important 
economic and social changes in both-colonies. 



CHAPTER XVni 

INVASION AND SUCCESSION T ^ 

T he entrance of new population elements, the penetration of 
the railway with its commercial town, the construction of 
improved highways, and the use of the automobile have 
brought about successive changes in French-Canadian as vyell as'in 
other ethnic colonies. The spatial movements of population, 
because they kept well in advance of railway extension, will be 
. treated first. 

1. Entry of Nezv-Racial^ and Religious Elements 
At the close of the nineteenth century tlie Canadian Department 
of Immigration under the leadership of Hon. Clifford Sifton bega'n a 
campaign tok induce immigrants to settle in Canada and more 
particularly in the prairie region. Migrants arrived in ever- 
increasing numbers from Europe and from eastern sections of this 
continent. Settlement moved westward and northward until land 
had been taken up on the borders of such outlying districts as , 
St. Albert and Ste. Rose. 

The railways which were built to the borders of these two French 
colonics greatly accelerated their growth. But population changes 
were not simultaneous for the two areas, nor were the same racial 
and religious elements attracted to each. For these reasons it 
seems more convenient to treat each settlement separately. 

The St. Albert district- had a rural population of 2,104 in 1901. 
This number was trebled in three decades', as indicated by a- total 
of 6,996 people in 1931 (see Appendix, Table VIII). The family 
type of migration was common but it was supplemented by a heavy 
influx of single men, especially during periods of railway con- 
^-.^truction. The greatest surplus of males, 133 per 100 females, 
occurred in 1911 and it.coincides with a SO percent, increase in the 

nf Ihe f.ict for scientific purposes racwl refers to bioloficnl divisions of mankind. On the otlier 

Inind. common usiibc of the word .also implies cultural differences. The term tthnu refers, of course. 

- St. Albert district is here taken to include the area of greatest French concentration which most 
nearly Coincides with municipal units, namely. Ray and Hazelwood Municipalities, Nos. 549 and 579, 
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Table LIII—Principal Ethnic Origins in St. .\lhlrt Settlk.mlnt, 



total population over the previous five-year perioch''' When the 
railway boom ended and the best agricultural land in St. Albert 
district had been occupied, the flow of migration became slower. 
Proportionate increases of 16.6 and 12.5 per cent, in 1926 and 1931, 


= In 1911 llic sex I 
the St. Albert district 
Appendix, 'I'ablc IX. 
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respectively, suggest that natural increase rather than migration 
has become the chief source of population growth (see Appendix, 
Table VIII). 

French settlers formed only a very s'mall part of this great stream 
of migrants to the areas immediately north of the city of Edmonton. 
British, German, and other racial- elements pushed into the St. 
Albert area, moved northwest toward Riviere-qui-barre and north 
in the direction of Morinville, until they were stopped at the edge 
of the more solidly occupied French territory. The newcomers 
were attracted by the fertile lands in that part of the St. Albert 
district which bordered on the city of Edmonton, and because of. 
their greater farming efficiency they easily displaced the more 
unstable FrenclyCanadian voyageurs and metis who hitherto had 
occupied the land. That such a displacement had not taken place 
at the close of the nineteenth century, was due to the fact that 
the earlier migrants, namely the French-Canadian settlers,, ,had’ 
colonized en masse. They required a largp block of land, which at 
that time was available immediately north of the original St. Albert 
settlement. More recent expansion of the French colony has been 
mainly northward to the edge of the Westlock district which is 
settled by people of British origin. To the west the Alexander 
Indian Reserve has formed a barrier, and to the northeast the land 
has been homesteaded only recently because much of it is swampy 
and of rough topography. This fringe area, which lies mainly in 
Opal Municipality, has been settled in part by French-Canadians 
from the Morinville and Legal districts, and in part by Slavic 
people. But the centraTEuropeans from OpaL Muinicipality are 
now pressing across the border of the French settlement and are 
occupying vacant land adjacent to French-Canadians or else 
purchasing the latters’farms. 

The extent of this invasion by non-French elements is stated in 
quantitative terms in Table LIII which shows the ethnic origins of 
the people in St. Albert and Ste. Rose settlements. St. Albert 
district had a rural population of about 7,000 in 1931, of whom 
44.3 per cent, were French, 33.7 per cent. British, 5.4 per cent, were 
Slavs, and all others, including Germans and Scandinavians, com¬ 
prised 16.6. per cent. Comparison with the 1921 Census indicated 
that the French proportion had decreased by 5.7 per cent, during 
the decade, while the British had remained unchanged. The Slavs 
and all other groups, on the other hand, had increased their pro¬ 
portions by 3.2 and 2.5 per cent., respectively. , It is important to 
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note that these changes are not entirely due to a displacement of 
French by other racial elements; though that is true in many cases, 
but are also explained by the fact that the migration of the French 
to the area has almost ceased-in recent years, while it continues to 
some extent in the case of the .British and the Slavic groups, for 
example/ Meanwhile a high birthrate, which is typfcal among 
French-Canadians, has not suf¬ 
ficed to compensate for this 
influx of non-French settlers. 

St. Albert district thus pres¬ 
ents a diversity of racial ele¬ 
ments, but regard to relig¬ 
ion there is greater uniformity. 

Table LIV indicates that Roman 


Catholics comprised 65 per cent. 
oTflihAuVal population in 1931, 

F’rotestants comprised 34.5 per 
cent., and less than one per 
cent, were non-Christians. 

Changes over the last decade 
include a 4.9 per cent, decrease 
in the Roman Catholic pro¬ 
portion, and a . corresponding 
increase for the Protestants. 

The divisions along religious 
lines coincide in some respects 
with those for race. It may be 
fairly assumed, for example, that 
the French-Canadians, the Belgians, and the Slavs are all Roman 
Catholics. But these groups alone do not make up the total Roman 
Catholic population. In addition, a large proportion of the Irish are 

Roman Catholics and the same applies to a number of the Germans. 

On the basis of numerical strength alone it is evident that the Ronian 
'Catholic Church is'the great uniting factor in community life in 
the St. Albert district. This inference is further supported by the 
informatioiv on trade centres which Mil be discussed in section 2 

of this chapter. , i-tr ► 

Population growth in Ste. Rose followed a somewhat different 
trend from that in St. .Mbcrt. A great stimulus to migration, was 



by 
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Table LIV— Principal Religious Groups in St. .’Vlbert Settlement, 
.Alberta, and in Ste. ^ose’Settlement, .Manitoba, 1911-1931* 


Rli.i<:ioi.s Groi I's 

1911 

L. ’’-r 

'' 1931 

Ngmiifr 

Plrsons 

Pkr- 


Per- 

Persons 

Per- 

. 1 . St. -Albert Settlement— 







Rural areas:t 

















1,486 

27.9 

2,415 

34.5 

Roman Catholic.s. 



3,741 

70.1 

4,545 

65.0 

Others. 







b. St. .Albert Settlement— 







Urban areas if 







Total Population. 

999 

100.0 

1,578 

100.0 

1,745 

100.0 

Protestants. 

■ 68 

6,8 

68 

4.3 

91 

5.2 

Roman Catholics. 

904 

90.5 

1,503 

95.3 

1,637 

93.8 

. 

27 

2.7 

7 

0.4 

17 

1.0 

c. Ste; Rose Settlementf** 







Total Population. 



2,491 

100.0 

1 538 

100 0 

Protestants.... . 



356 

14.3 



Roman Catholics.. 



2,063 

82.8 

1,338 

87.0 

... 



72 

2.9 

9 

0.6 


■* Onruj of Catta.h. Wll. Vo. 11. Tabic 2; 1931. Vol. I, Tabic 38; WSt. Bull. No. Tabic 7. 
Religious data arc not available in 1911 for rural municipalities. t , " 

\lb^ "r"' Municipality No. 549 and Hazelwood Municipality No. 579, 

I’iKurcs for tlie new villaKc of Legal arc included in 1921 and 1931. 

•• Includes .Ste. Rose .Municipality. .Manitoba, and the village of Stc. Rose du Lac. Separate data 
for the latter are not given until 1931. 

given in 1897 when the Portage la Prairie-Dauphin railway line 
passed through the southwest corner of Ste. Rose Alunicipality. 
The boom stage was reached after 1908 when a branch line was 
built from Ochre River to Ste. Rose du Lac and when a drainage 
system, financed by the provincial government, was constructed in 
the area. These developments together with the stimulus of high 
wheat prices during the war years explain why the rural population 
in Ste. Rose Municipality Increased from 698.to 2,491 between 1901 
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and 1921 (sec Appendix, Tabic VH). Arrivals to neighbouring, 
districts included 20 to 30 Belgian families who moved into the Stc. 
Amelie section, some Frcnch-Canadians from the old Red River 
settlements, and a number of English-speaking families who settled 
along the base of the Riding Alountains in the McCreary and 
Laurier districts. 

But during the decade ending 1931 the population of Ste. Rose 
Municipality decreased by 953, a decline equal to 38.2 per cent, of 
its total population in 1921 (see Table Llll).^ Reference to 
Table LIII also shows that the French-Belgian group had main¬ 
tained its proportionate strength of 70-72 per cent, of the total 
population, thbugh in actual numbers the total decreased by 6-19 
persons duringthe last decade. Sittcc 1921, the British proportion 
has dropped by 3.2 per cent.,,tvhile the Slavs and Germans, though 
few in number, showed no decrease. It is interesting to note that 
the Indian population,"included under the classification “rillothcrs”, 
increased by about 100 persons, presumably migrants from the 
nearby reserve. . 

The Ste. Rose figures in Table LIV show that 87 per cent, of the 
population for 1931 were Roman Catholics. Although this group 
showed a decrease of 725 in actual numbers in the decade following 
1921, its proportionate strength during that time increased by 4.2 
per cent. The e.xplanation is that the Protestants-left th,c area in 
proportionately larger numbers than did Roman Catholics. This 
is in keeping with the fact that the exodus of British elements in 
Ste. Rose has been greater than for the French group (sec Table 
LIU). Tlt« instability of settlement is indicative of the sub- 
marginal character of the land in Ste. Rose Municipality and in 
this respect it stands'in, m'arked coi?trast to the St. Albert district. 

P. The Advent of the Raikvay, Improved Highways, and the 
Growth of Trade Centres 

By 1916 railways had been buili, across the central portions of 
,St. Albert and Stc. Rose colonies. The improvement of the main 
highways has gone steadilrforwdrd since that time but only within’ 
the past few years has a gravel surface been added to these roads. 
Since 1915, there has been a marked increase in the use of. auto¬ 
mobiles and trucks. Improvements in the mea^ns of transportation 

5 About 100 English f.iniill« (ronrarought-stncl.*. areas in rrrh.d it 
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liave been followed by the growth of commercial towns, the exten¬ 
sion of secular services, and the entrance of non-French population 
elements. While' these factors haye combined to bring about 
economic and social changes in these colonies, the rates of change 
have been far slower in the trade areas of the outlying hamlets than 
in districts tri^butary to the larger railway towns.® 

' Riviere-qui-barre, northwest of'St. Albert, and Ste. Amelie, 
southeast of Ste. Rose, are typical open-country hamlets situated 
approximately 10 miles from the railway. The former has a 
popumtion which is almost completely Catholic but of which only 
about one-third is French-Canadian; the remaining groups are 
English-, Belgian, half-breeds, and Indians. Riviere-qui-barre grew 
up about-the church which was established there in 1897. ' The 
present church and a store were constructed in 1902. The antic¬ 
ipated entry of the railway resulted in a building boom and the 
^amlet soon had 5 stores, 2 hotels, and many new houses. The 
boom subsided, hi^wever, when it became evident that no railway 
would pass witliin 8 to 10 miles of the village. Today the church 
remains and with it 2 stores, a barber shop, pool-room, and a 
blacksmith shop. ■ For other services the inhabitants of the district 
go to Morinville 10 miles away or to Edmonton 21 miles distant. 

The Catholic religion has been the most influential factor in. 
holding the remnants of this hamlet together and all formal social 
organization is associated with the church. The priest is Scottish 
and both English and French are heard in church services.^ The 
English language is commonly spoken in the village and the various 
ethnic elements mingle freely. 

Ste.-.A.melie, tributary to Ste. Rose du Lac 11 miles distant, is- 
another hamlet in a district of mixed population. Half-breeds, 
French-Canadians, Belgians, and English have entferedThis district 
successively. Here too, the rumours of a railway were heard and a 
boom period occurred during the war when wheat prices were high. 
The village population decreased when much of the land in adjacent 
rural districts wgs abandoned. Only the clyUrch, the school, a 
store, the post-office, and a small cheese factory have survived the 
changing fortunes of this marginal district. The French-Canadian 
traditions have changed very little. All social activities centre 
about the church and French is the language commonly spoken. 
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But the Erencli-Canadian priest has found it difficult to liarnioiiix.e. 
cultural differences between the Erench-Canadians and the Belgians,' 
for it appears that the latter have been soincwhat indifferent to the 
church and to the societies connected with it. 

Legal, Morinville, and Ste. Rose are typical of railway towns 
situated in the midst of almost solid French-Canadian'communities. 
In 1931 their populations were 350, 570, and 339, respectively, and 
they have small minorities of English and other non-French elements 
ranging from 10 per cent, in Legal to 22 per cent, in Morinville.® 



These invaders have taken over such services as banks, grain 
elevators, and others which are branch establishments. There is 
less tendency for English-speaking Canadians to take over the 
■smaller commercial services in French-Canadian communities than 
's'the case in other group.settlements. Such enterprises as hotels, 
general stores, and bLacksmlth shops, for instance, tend to be 
retained by French-Canadians. 

Legal in the north central portion of the St. Albert colony has a 
population of 350 people, 87 per cent, of whom are French- 
Canadians,® and its trade area within a radius of. eight miles has 
almost as gr^a,t a concentration. I his centre was established near j 
large brick church {before the railway and the gravelled highway were 

« 0 /MJ/, Hull. No. .XXII. 

» /4.W. ■ 
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built from Edmonton, and the town is still one and one-half to 
two miles away from these transportation facilities. Grain is 
shipped by rail, while daily truck and autobus service takes care 
tLTc^ ^ remaining freight and practically all of the passenger 

Legal resembles the older villages in the province of Quebec 
The business houses are strung out along the one village street and 
homes are situated beyond these at either end of the street. The 
church, parish hall, and the rec¬ 
tory are close to the commercial 
partofthetown. Legal’s business 
establishments include 4 general 
stores, 4 implement agencies, 4 
gasoline and oil stations, 2 gar¬ 
ages, 2 real-estate and insurance 
offices, and 1 each of the follow¬ 
ing; hardware, lumber yard, 
blacksmith shop, harness shop, 
drug store, bakery, restaurant, 
barber shop, beauty parlour, 
beer licence) and 
pool-hall. The 

motion-picture 

'• ■'t-'w- house is absent, however, and 
there is no dance hall, although 
the pool-room proprietor holds ■ 
dances on his premises at irregu¬ 
lar intervals. 

Lac, .Manitoba. " “ The religious leaders have 

. soughttocentremostofthe social 

activities in the church as is the case among other ethnic groups 
p le in this volume. There are religious societies such as the 
League of the Sacred Heart, Ladies of Ste. Anne, and Children of 
Alary, for men women, and children, respectively. The priest has 
organized weekly socials for card-playing and he shows motion 
pictures regularly, which are particularly well patronized. But 
lowever wise and able the church leaders have been in communities 
ke Legal, they have not been able to keep all social activities under 
■ their direct supervision. 

bu!'\hes homes 

but these are on the wane since the automobile and autobus 

have appeared. An increasing number of young people are attend- 







and health services. The schools in the townTif Legal are taught 
by nuns who have met the standard requirements for teachers in 
the province of Alberta. French is the chief language of the 
playground,.although the children in the advanced grades of. the 
elementary school speak English with ease. The agricultural 
representative for the St. .A.lbert district is a French-Canadian. 
One of his dutie.« is the promotion of school fairs, in which he is 
aided by priests and teachers. The movement finds ready response 
as the following description indicates: 

Early on Saturday mornini: wagons and trucks began to arrive in the town 
of Legal and all vehicles were p.rrked along the fence bounding the parish-hall 
grounds. The wagons brought livestock, vegetables, and carefully wrapped 
exhibits of school work to be displayed in the parish hall which served as the 
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cxiiibiilon bmlJing. Father C., always at tlic centre of activities, hclpetl super- 
vise affairs and he was frequently consulted by llie government agent. I'iight 
scliools from the nearby districts participated in the fair. About SO per cent, 
of the c.xhibitors were French-Canadians but all penmanship and poster work 
was in English. The investigators heard French spoken by about one-third 
of the gathering. Most of the children and all of the teachers used English, 
while French was spoken-for the most part by the older generation. Except 
for this language factor one did not note a great difference between this school 
fair and hundreds of others held throughout the province. About 300 people 
were in attendance and among the most enthusiastic were the mothers who 
seemed as an.xious as their children to sec the awards of the judges.'® 

Other functions under the direction of the Department of 
fVgriculture include weed inspection, the control of pests, and the 
improvement of field crops and livestock. The latter is done 
mainly through the promotion of agricultural societies and school 
fairs. Such activities serve to bring the technical agent of the 
department into direct relationship with every type of agricultural 
community, and they are also the means of bringing people of 
various ethnic groups together. An example of this is seen in the 
Ste. Rose agricultural society, of which the president is English- 
Catholic and the secretary an old-country Frenchman. Short 
courses are held annually by the society and are attended by 
French and English settlers in the common interest of improve¬ 
ment in agricultural methods. 

The work of the district health nurse in the Ste. Rose area 
illustrates one important phase of the work of provincial health 
departments. The nurse is a graduate of the Winnipeg Children’s, 
Hospital and has had two years’ graduate work in a tuberculosis 
sanatorium. Her district includes Ste. Rose and adjoining muni¬ 
cipalities. She examines children in schools and interviews parents 
of children who have health defects. She gives health talks to 
mothers and children, supervises school sanitation, and holds 
clinics for pre-school children. She cooperates with the doctors in 
the control of contagious diseases, visits tuberculosis patients, 
inspects destitute homes, and aids the doctor when no other nurse 
is available. Much of the local clinical work receives the support 
of the United Farm Women, the Catholic Women’s League, and 
the Women’s Institutes. One of her great difficulties is that of 
covering a large territory in which road conditions aire often poor. 
The French language is another of her great problems although there 
are few of her clients who cannot understand some English. The 
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people in this district cooperate freely with the district nurse and 
are vitally interested in what she is doing. Sanitary conditions in 
the schools are on the whole satisfactory since the trustees carry 
out suggested improvements, whenever they can afford to do so. 
She finds the food of the French-Canadians very similar to that of 
the English-Canadians in this area, except for the former’s 
preference for soup, salad oil, and the frequent use of fats.'^ 

Increased contacts with the “outside” during the span of one' 
generation have brought about great transformations in these 
French-Canadian communities. French-Canadian children and 



Fic. 73—United church near St. Albert, Alberta. This is the only Protestant church in the St. 
Albert district. Note the old log church to the right. 


many of their parents speak the English language readily. French 
is predominantly the language of the street and the home, but 
English-speakihg business people and government officials can 
manage without a knowledge of it. In Legal there is a monthly 
church service in English and in Morinville there is a sermon in 
French and English every Sunday. The latter is chiefly, for the 
benefit of the 55 German-Catholic families in this parish. French 
is employed exclusively in the Ste. Rose parish church but English' 
is coming into use on the playgrounds of Ste. Rose schools. The 
younger generation is increasing its participation in activities which 
lie beyond the direct supervision of the parish priest. As was 
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indicated above, many of these activities are English-Canadian 
in character. 

St. Albert is typical of centres in French-Canadian settlements 
which have been the scene of a great infiltration of non-French 
elements. In the area tributary to this town, 42 per cent, are 
French-Canadian, Belgian, or metis, while 58 per cent, are British 
or members of other ethnic groups. In the town itself, the pro¬ 
portions are 57 per cent., 31 per cent., and 12 per cent, for French- 
Canadians, British, and all others, respectively. The presence of 
several roadhouses which are popular with visitors from Edmonton 
is an index of the changes which have taken place in this com¬ 
munity. Alany of the business and official positions are in charge 
of the English-speaking group, although the French operate the 
general stores, the post-office, and share in some of the other 
occupations. 

The presence of the railway is important mainly in connection 
with grain shipments, while the gravel highway connecting the 
town with the city enables St. Albert people to make frequent trips 
to Edmonton for shopping, amusement, etc. ■ “This community is 
no longer French-Canadian,” said one of its officials, “it is Catholic.” 
Apart from its traditional importance in the French colony, it has 
become essentially a suburb of Edmonton. The centre of the 
diocese has been moved to Edmonton and the St. Albert church 
now serves only the local parish. The constituencies of the 
convent, the orphanage, and the home for retired clergy, however, 
extend beyond the confines of the local community. It is quite- 
evident that communities like St. Albert have become,-in a large 
measure, English-Catholic communities. Because of their numer¬ 
ous contacts with outside centres the social and economic changes 
taking place within them have reached an advanced stage. 

3. Changes in the Means and Modes of Living 

The previous section dealt with population growth in the two 
French settlements. It is important at this point to discuss the 
agricultural aspect of the settlement process and to show, as far as 
available data permit, some of the trends in agricultural develop¬ 
ment since the beginning of this century. 

Some mention has been made of the efforts of early missionaries 
to encourage farming both in St. Albert and in Ste. Rose districts. 
Descriptive accounts of these, pioneer efforts make it quite clear. 
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however, that agriculture did not develop beyond the needs of the 
local community until outside markets became accessible. 

The 1906 Census of the Prairie Provinces gives the first agri¬ 
cultural data which can be compiled on a municipal basis for the 
areas we are interested in here. More complete inforrriation is 


Table LV—Size of Far.ms and Land Utilization in St. .\lbert Settle- 
■MENT, .UlBERTA, AND StE. RoSE SETTLEMENT, .MANITOBA, 1906-1926* 
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55 

31 
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77 

39 
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1 
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given for subsequent census years, and the data ovcv the period 
1906-1926 are presented in Table LV,'- 

Ray municipality, the oldest part of the St. Albert district, is 
close to the city of Edmonton, and it naturally developed more 
rapidly than Hazelwood municipality which lies farther north. 
Census data for the two districts show the same trend in regard to 
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improved acreage and the amount of land in field crops. The period 
1906-1916 was one of relatively.greater activity in breaking up 
new land than that of the next decade, though in terms of absolute 
numbers the change was greater in 1916-1926. Field crop acreage 
in Ray municipality, for example, increased by 16,688 acres during 
1906-1916, but the increase over the next decade was''?5,333 acres. 
The corresponding figures for Hazelwood were 10,653 acres and 
35,335 acres, respectively., 

The indices of agricultural development used in the accompanying 
table are: average size of farms, amount of improved acreage, 
average field crop acreage, and the amount of land used for wheat 
and for all other crops. 

The number of occupied farms in Ray district increased by L25 
in the period 1906-1926, and during the same twenty years the 
area in field crops rose from 66 to 133 acres per farm, an increase 
of about 100 per cent. That the homestead period in Hazelwood 
municipality ended later than in Ray is indicated by an influx of 424 
farm ofierators after 1906-1926, and a change of field crop acreage 
from 20 to SO acres per farm, that is, an increase of 300 per cent, 
in twenty years. The consolidation of quarter-section farms into 
larger hbldings is a'tendency which becomes more marked as 
settlements grow older. An average of 307 acres per. farm for Ray 
in 1926 as compared with 241 acres per farm in Hazelwood indicates 
different stages in development for the two municipalities. The 
same inference may be drawn from Appendix Table X which gives 
the distribution of farm holdings according to size. In Ray district 
32.9 per cent, of the farms are a quarter section (160 acres) or less 
in size, while in Hazelwood 62.2 per cent, of the farms belong to 
this group. At the other extreme we find that 28.8 of the farms 
in Ray are more than half a section (320 acres) in size, while only 

10.6 per cent, of the Hazelwood farms fall in this class. 

Changes in the size of farm holdings are commonly associated 
with change in farm tenure. Farm ownership, the only form of 
tenure found during the homestead period, gives way to partly- 
owned or to rented farms.. This trend, as one would expect, has 
proceeded more rapidly in the old than in the new section of St. 
Albert district. The figures in Appendix Table X show that 

80.7 per cent, of the occupied farms in Ray are owned, while 86.2 
per cent, of the Hazelwood farms fall in this class. Tenants, on 

D.ita compiled from Crnius of .llUrta. 1000. Table 27: lOIC. Part II, Table 25; 1026, Part II, 
Table 98. 
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the other hand, comprise 13.5 per cent, of the farms in Ray, but 
only 8.8 per cent, of those in Hazelwood. The owner-tenant group 
is of similar proportions, namely, 5.7 and 5.0 per cent., respectively, 
for the two districts. 

The figures for land utilization in Table LT show that neither 
section of the St. Albert district has ever been predominantly a 
wheat area. It is true that during the decade 1916-1926 the wheat 
acreage increased from 6 to 51 acres per farm in Ray and from 5 
to 47 acres per farm in Hazelwood. However, tiie percentage 



distribution of field crops shows that the wheat",acreage in 1926 
formed only 38 per cent, of total field crops in Ra-y district. In 
Hazelwood wheat has become of relatively greater importanc.e, as 
shown by a rise from 12 to 59 per cent, in one decade.-, Access- 
ability to outside markets and rising wheat prices during the war 
period were two of the main factors in this, rapid trend toward a 
one crop system. Declining wheat prices in recent years, proximity 
to the city of Edmonton, and the fact that much of the land in 
St.'Albert settlement is suitable for mixed farming and dairying 
are Influences making for greater diversification at the present 


jiicipality indicate somewhat different 
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trends in agricultural development from those for the St. Albert 
district. Comparison of the averages for improved acreage and 
the amount of land in field crops per farm suggests that in point of 
time Ste. Rose lags at least 10 years behind Ray district, which is 
the older part of St.'Albert settlement. Nor is the trend con¬ 
tinuously upward in the Manitoba area' as is the case for the Alberta' 
colony. In the 5-year period following 1921, the number of 
occupied farms dropped by 143, a declinetof 30 per cent, over the 
1921 total. Many farm holdings-'were'Abandoned as is evident 
from the fact that the average size of occupied farms increased very 
little. At the same time an increase of 28 acres in improved land 
per farm and a rise of IS acres in the average field crop acreage 
indicate that the farmers who remained on the land continued to 
expand their operations. Moreover, a drastic change in land 
utilization took place. Wheat comprised 55 per cent, of the field 
crop area in 1916, but ten years later the proportion was only 15 
per cent. Meanwhile other crops, mainly coarse grains and hay, 
increased from 45 to 85 per cent, of the total field crop acreage. 
The marginal character of much of the land in Ste. Rose, already 
described (Chapter XVII)-is clearly indicated by the above figures. 

Some idea of how French-Canadians Ba've adjusted themselves to 
Western conditions can be obtained by studying the financial status 
and the expenditure practices of a sample group. Comparison 
with farm families living in another area under not too dissimilar 
conditions facilitates such an analysis. Figures for 22 farm families 
in Ste. Rose settlement have therefore been compared with those 
obtained during the same year from 12 farm families in the 
.Mennonite West Reserve, Manitoba. 

Although farming conditions differ somewhat for the two areas, ' 
there are certain other similarities which warrant a comparison 
between them. Both areas have been settled for well over 40 years. 
Ip each case the pioneers were people of peasant stock who were 
united by a common language and a common religion. It must 
be kept in mind, however, that the Ste. Rose district still has the 
characteristics of a chronic fringe, while the Mennonite West 
Reserve is an area where farming conditions have been relatively 
stable for several decades. 

Table LVI shows the average investment in farm property and 
equipment. The French-Canadians average only 38,410 per farm 
for total investment while the Mennonites average 325,726 per 
farm. This great difference is related to variations between the 
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two areas with regard to soil, topography, transportation facilities, 
and in size and value of farms, and methods of land utilization. 
Occupied land averages 336 and 346 acres per farm for French- 
Canadians and Mennonites, respectively, while the corresppnding 
averages for owned land are 271 and 339 acres per., farm.' The 
difference'between the two sets of figures gives the acreage of rented 
land for the two groups,, namely, 65 acres per farm for the French— 


'I-AULF. LVI— Value of .Farm PKOi-ERTy 
(Comparison of 22 Stc. Rose Farms with 12 I'arms in the Mennonite West 
Reserve, Manitoba, 1932) 
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Canadians'and 7 acres per farm for the Mennonites. The above 
figures indicate a greater stability of land .tenure for the Mennonite 
West Reserve as compared vyith the Ste. Rose area. A more 
striking difference is noted if we examine the' land values for the 
two groups. The owned acreage for the 22 Ste. Rose farmers 
ranged from SI to 325 per acre in value, with a general average of 
310 for the sample. Land owned by the 12 Mennonite farmers 
ranged from 325 to 375 per acre, and the general average was 348 
per acre. 

Analysis of the figures for buildings and farm equipment indicates 
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further differences in farm capital. The Mennonite farmers average ’ 
more than twice as much as the French-Canadians for investment 
in buildings, machinery and other farm equipment. Livestock 
investment, on the other hand, averages 31,523 for the Ste. Rose 
sample, but only 31,066 for the Mennonite group. 

A glance at the percentage distribution shows further differences, 
between the two samples. Great variation in land values is 
emphasized by the fact that land forms 62.9 per cent, of total farm 
investment for the Mennonites, but only 38.2 per cent, for the 
French-Canadians. Ste. Rose farmers, on the other hand, have 
proportionately larger investments in buildings, machinery, and 
livestock than have the Mennonites. The outstanding example is 
that of livestock in which the Mennonites invested only 4.1 per 
cent, of their farm capital, while the French-Canadians invested 
18.1 per cent. Differences in farming practices are evident from 
the above figures. Grain farming is much to the fore in the 
Mennonite West Reserve'® while mixed farming, especially livestock 
raising, as already mentioned, prevails in the Ste. Rose area. 

Income and expenditure practices are given for the two sample 
groups in Table LVII. Total income for the French-Canadians 
averages 3871 and 31,237 for the Mennonites, while total expen¬ 
diture averages 3847 and 31,.047, respectively, for the two groups. 
At first glance it would appear that both the French-Canadians 
and the Mennonite families had managed- to live within their 
incomes for the .year. It is very probable, however, that this 
surplus is more apparent than real.'® In any case both groups 
incurred debts on the year’s operations, in spite of the fact that 
they reduced their inventory by selling some breeding stock, horses, 
machinery, or other farm equipment. The proportionate distribution 
of income and expenditure items shows that these French-Canadians 
and .Mennonite farmers derive similar proportions of their income, 
namely, 76.8 and 77.6 per cent., from farm receipts. Reduction 
in inventory, which comprised 11.2 per cent, of the income for the 
French-Canadians and 9.0 per cent, of the income for the Men¬ 
nonites, was an important means of meeting deficits in the farming 
industry during the survey year (1932). The French-Canadians 
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derived 9.0 per cent, of their income from sources outside the farm‘d 
while the Mennonites obtained only 3.8 per cent, in this way. 
The opposite relationship holds for increase in operating debts, 
which comprised only 3.0 per cent, of the total income for the Ste. 
Rose group but 9.6 per cent, of that for the Mennonites. Current 
debts, such as unpaid interest and taxes, make up the bulk of this, 
item, and the difference between the two groups is probably related 
to variations in land value and credit facilities in the two areas 
studied here. 

Certain interesting differences in expenditure practices are 
indicated by the figures for the two sample groups. Farm expense 
averages $3\7 for the French-Canadians or 37.4 per cent, of total 
expenditure, while the Mennonites average $648 or 62.0 per cent, 
of total expenditure. But cash family living averages are higher 
for the French-Canadians, namely, $411 per family as against $292 
for the Mennonites. Investment expenditure and interest are of 
minor importance in both sample groups; But it is worthy of note 
that investment is the larger item for the French-Canadians, while 
interest, which denotes borrowed capital or credit, looms larger in 
Mennonite expenditure. 

The figures for farm property (see Table LVI) together with 
those for farm expense, farm receipts, and interest, all point to 
larger-scale farming among the Mennonites than among the French-^ 
Canadians. Assuming that larger farms and heavier investment 
make for more adequate incomes, and therefore for stabler settle¬ 
ment, one would expect to find a more comfortable margin left 
over for family living among the Mennonites than among the 
French-Canadians. But at the same time the figures for reduction 
.in inventory and for increase in operating debt (see Table LVII) 
indicate that in spite of greater sacrifices the Mennonite farmers 
incurred greater deficits than did the Frencli-Canadians. Ihese 
circumstances must be kept in mind when we turn to an analysis 
of family living in the two areas. 

The French-Canadians derive about one-half of their total 
family living from each of the two main sources, cash living and 
farm contributions, while greater self-sufficiency is shown by the 
Mennonites by the fact that they derive 61 per cent, of their total 
living from the farm, and only 39 per cent, from cash items. 

The analysis of cash living items shows that both in dollar terms 
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and in percentages the French-Canadians spend more than the 
Mennonites for practically a’ll items, and that the differences are 
greatest for food, clothing, and household operation. But the 
opposite relationship holds when we come to the analysis of farm 


Table LVII— Income and Expenditure of Farm Families* 
(Sample: 22 French Families from Sle. Rose, Manitoba, and 12 Mcnnoniie 
Families from U'esi Reserve, Manitoba, 1932) 
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1,237 
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b. Total Expenditure. 
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1,047 
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Farm expense. 

317 

37.4 

648 

62.0 

Cash family living. 

411 

48.5 

292 

27.9 

Investment expenditure. 

97 

11.5 

19 

1.8 

Interest... 

22 

2.6 

88 

8.3 


* I he first area sampled includes Stc. Rose Municipality, Manitoba: the second includes Kiiincland 
and Stanley Mimicipalilics, Manitoba. 

t Adult unit is a device used to reduce family expenditure to a comparable basis. It is assumed here 
that two children under 17 years of age arc equivalent to one adult as regards family living costs. 

♦* Increased operating indebtedness, such as unpaid taxes, unpaid interest for current year, and bills 
owed for groceries and liealth, etc., are included here under income for tiic sake of balancing this item 
with total expenditure. 


contributions. Better housing conditions are indicated for the 
Mennonites by the fact that rental value of the farm home averages 
2187, or 25 per cent, of total living per family, while the corres¬ 
ponding figures for the French-Canadians are 2150 or 18.5 per cent, 
of total living. Food obtained from the farm, in the form of 
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meat, dairy produce, fruits, and vegetables, averages.,3247 per 
family for the Frencli-Canadians but 3270 fcjr the Alenm^nitcs, or 
23.4 and 27.1 per cent., respectively, of total family living. 


Tabi,e LVIII— Total Livi.n-c Exp^-diture per 
(Sample: 22'^French Families from Stc. Rose Settlement, .Manitoba, and 
12 Mennonite^Familics from West Reserve, Manitoba, 1932) 
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b. Analysis of Cash Living for Six Main 
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c. .Analysis of Farm Contributions: 
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A Study of both cash and contributed items suggests the following 
inferences: (1) Mennonite and French-Canadian families differ 
little in total amounts which arc used for family living when 
■measured in dollars; (2) the distribution of this total among the 
various living items varies considerably, however; (3) the Mennonite 
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families live on a much more self-sufficient basis than do the 
French-Canadians; (4) this is further borne out by the fact that 
the French-Canadians average more than the Alennonites for most 
cash items, but particularly for food and clothing; (5) there is 
little difference between the two samples in the spending practices 
for household operation, upkeep of automobile, advancement 
goods, and health. 

The data for the two samples of farm families were obtained 
during a depression year. It is therefore probable that they do not 
measure typical living conditions among French-Canadian and 
Mennonite families. They do suggest certain striking differences, 
however, between the two sample groups. 

First, tliere is the tendency fof the French-Canadians to depend 
on cash living items to a greater extent than do the Alennonites. 
Clothing, advancement goods, and automobile average costs suggest 
that the French-Canadians, for these items at least, enjoy a better 
scale of living .than do the Alennonites. But cultural practices 
as to mode of dress and social participation enter into the situation 
here and the dollar measure is inadequate as a gauge of the scales 
of living for the two sample groups. The psychological satisfac¬ 
tion from amounts spent on the above Items may be as great for 
the Alennonites as for the French-Canadians even though the 
former spend less money. 

Other variations arise out of differences in the fertility of the soil 
and other farming conditions for the two areas studied. The Ste. 
Rose families are not so well situated, economically, as are the 
Alennonites, as has already been inferred from the figures for farm 
capital, and the scale of farm enterprise. In a “bad” year, however, 
they have certain advantages over the Alennonites in that their 
farm enterprise necessitates less drastic curtailment of expenditure 
and smaller, accumulations of debt than those with which -the 
Alennonites are faced. 



CHAPTER XIX 


SOCIAL READJUSTMENT 


T he entrance and establishment of new peoples and institu¬ 
tion's within St. Albert and Ste. Rose colonies involved a 
series of profound readjustments in their social structure. 
Some of these changes were touched upon incidentally in the last 
chapter and will now be subjected to a more specific analysis. 

1. Secularization 'of Education 

The first schools in both settlements were financed and controlled 
by the Roman Catholic Church, but as the communities expanded 
the educational needs increased beyond the resources of the local 
church) and the state was called upon to help in the establishment 
of schools. The French-Canadians would have preferred the sub¬ 
sidization of their owns schools by the provincial government 
but the policy of the latter demanded that control accompany 
expenditure. 

The separate school is a compromise arrangement whereby a 
given ethnic group segregates at least a portion of its children in 
schools taught by persons of its own language and religion, and whose 
activities the local religious leaders keep under close supervision.' 
Such schools are maintained in part by taxes imposed by the elect¬ 
ors themselves and in part by government grants, which are awarded 
on the same basis as in the case of public schools. The provincial 
Department of Education demands, on its part, that the standard 
educational content be taught in each grade by teachers who meet 
the educational requirements of the province and that the work of 
such schools be regularly inspected by public inspectors. The 
teaching of specific religious subjects is restricted to a daily half- 
hour period and all school subjects must be taught in the official 
language of the province. The separate schools enable the members 
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of a given ethnic group to limit the outside contacts of tlieir cliildren, 
and to hold back in some measure the forces of secularization and 
“denationalization” which operate so freely in public schools. 

Separate schools are most advantageous to French-Canadians 
who live in closely concentrated communities where the population 
is mixed. Such schools make it possible for the French-Canadian 
children to be segregated from those of other ethnic groups, and to 
be kept more directly under the influence of the French language 
and the Catholic religion. Yet separate schools are dependent 



on an adequate number of local supporters. For this reason they 
are usually built in towns, such as St. Albert and Morinville, 
where the population is largely French-Canadian. In the absence 
of separate schools, however, the French-Canadians exert their 
influence through representatives on the public school boards. 
This is seen from the fact that most of the town schools in the two 
colonies are staffed by Sisters of religious orders. Many of these 
nuns are English-speaking, owing to the scarcity of bilingual teach¬ 
ers. Their influence in impeding secularization is enhanced by 
the fact that they are more experienced and more permanent than 
the ordinary public school teacher. In the 31 schools visited by 
field workers, "the religious Sisters averaged 10 years’ teaching ex¬ 
perience as compared with about 4 years’ for the other teachers. 
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The substitution of English for French as the language of in¬ 
struction in the schools of St. Albert and Ste. Rose has been ac¬ 
complished gradually. Despite many compromises, this readjust¬ 
ment has involved conflict, for the French-Canadians in the West 
have clung tenaciously, to their language, fortifled by the fact that 
it has remained dominant in the province of Quebec. Since they 
have their linguistic home in Canada, it is only natural to suppose 
that they would resist ;Anglicization more strenuously than immi¬ 
grant minorities in this region'. 

The Laurier-Greenway Agreement of 1896 had allowed French 
to be retained as the language of instruction for the primary grades 
in French-Canadiaa communities of Manitoba. The language 
elapse in this agreement was removed in 1916, and for some years 
little or no French was taught or spoken in district schools in areas 
like Ste. Rose. This change proved to be too abrupt and more 
■recent “understandings” allow the use of French as the language 
of instruction during the early years in a few of the closely-segre¬ 
gated French-Canadian districts. This practice of permitting 
the use of French for a primary course prevails by law in Alberta.- 
Tn'French districts of both provinces French may be taught as a 
subject in the various grades, but this policy often meets with diffi¬ 
culties in districts invmded by other language groups. 

In one district IS per cent, are French and they want the inclusion of French 
in the curriculum, but the Irish Catholic secretary has been able to insist that 
no language but English be used in this school. One-half of the people in 
this district are 'Germaris and he meets their demand with the same answer. 
Supported by 35 per cent. English-speaking Canadians he has been able to 
maintain a balance of power in selecting at all times an English-speaking Catholic 
teacher. The children, in consequence, use English readily and the parents have 
come to accept this policy as inevitable. 

In another district the number of French and English fam-ilies was about 
evenly divided. More recently French-Canadians have been buying up farms 
from English-Canadians and have obtained a small majority for the first tlmc'.- 
They have succeeded in engaging a French-Canadian teacher, have introduced 
one-half hour of catechism after school hours, and they have arranged for one- 
half hour instruction daily in French for those who wish it. The priest was 
active in getting the French class started. 

In a mixed district where one-half of the families are French and-the remainder 
is composed of Dutch, Polish, Ukrainians and English, the chairman of the school 
board has found it difficult to find a teacher satisfactory to all groups. How¬ 
ever, by engaging a Roman Catholic teacher who can speak French, but not 
too fluentlyj'he had been able to obtain the suppoH of most of the groups in 
the district and to maintain English' as the only language of instruction. 
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As the above instances emphasize, each ethnic group wants its 
own language to be tauglit as a subject' in the curriculum, to 
have some time devoted to the teaching of its religious beliefs, and 
to have a teacher of its own faith and mother tongue. Except in 
districts occupied almost exclusively by members of their own race, 
French-Canadians, like other groups, are forced to reduce some of 
their demands regarding teachers, curriculum, and membership on 
school boards. The working out of compromise arrangements 
has not proceeded smoothly. There have been secret meetings 
of the faithful of each group, and school meetings have frequently 
been the occasion for ethnic conflicts. In certain districts these 
factional struggles have been endured for many years but the field 
investigators were informed that they are not so bitter now as they 
once were. 

Provincial departments of education have adhered to the standard 
curriculum, allowing only such language and religious instruction 
as permitted by the School Acts. But they have also followed 
the policy of appointing French-Canadian inspectors for areas 
where there are large French-Canadian settlements. This has been 
the case in Ste. Rose until quite recently, and it applies to the St. 
Albert district at the present time. This arrangement makes for 
.a minimum of friction with regard to administration of the secular 
curriculum. Of course, it requires a wise and capable inspector, 
whether he be French or. English, to deal with the racial factions 
in mixed settlements. Secularization of education proceeds far 
more rapidly in such districts than in those where the population 
is mostly French, but the attendant strife has retarded the develop¬ 
ment of those social facilities in which all groups might participate 
freely. This has been noted in connection with municipal govern¬ 
ment, agricultural organizations, fairs, and also in respect to social 
and recreational activities and neighbourly goodwill. There is 
evidence that families of various ethnic stocks, living under such 
conditions, suffer from lack of those wider human contacts which 
are essential for satisfactory family living. 

Certain trends are apparent from an analysis of the 31 schools 
visited by the field workers. French-Canadian children have mas¬ 
tered the use of the English language and with few exceptions 
it is used at least part of the time on school playgrounds. School 
attendance is exceptionally good for the solidly-settled French-Can¬ 
adian school districts in town and country. In comparison with 
English-Canadian school districts, fewer children in French- 
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Jian districts complete the fiKlitli 
school grades but the lag is not 
IS that it will not continue. 


Social Readjustment 
i French-Canadian 
d in their establishr 


verc directed to their colonie 
t by French-speaking religious 1( 


Canadian objectives in Canada. Throughout the western provinces, 
as in Quebec, French-Canadians have sought to retain their lang¬ 
uage as the keystone of their nationalistic aspirations as a group "i 
Canada'. Their leaders have made it abundantly clear that loyalty 
to the French language joined to a loyalty to the Roman Catholic 
Church makes for a far greater protection from the assimilating 
influences of the North American melting-pot (with its great in¬ 
crease in secular interests) than could loyalty to the church alone 
While this double barrier existed, the internal solidarity of French 
settlements in the West were disturbed very little by contacts 
with outside communities. 

Yet the detachment of the'Catholic religion from the French- 
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although it has not proceeded far in the closely-segregated French- 
Canadian communities. Even the latter, however, have been sub¬ 
ject to the invasion of other peoples and to the entry of institutions 
which are alien to their particular heritages. Among these latter 
institutions, the secular school system has been very influential 
as already mentioned above. This is particularly true in schools 

Only a few of the parishes, 
moreover, have escaped the in¬ 
vasion by other racial groups. 
The presence of Scottish or Irish 
priests who deliver sermons both 
in English and French indicates ■ 
soi^ie of the adjustments which 
have been made in order to serve 
settlers who are Catholics, but 
not of French origin. 

The trend of events indicates 
that in time the French-Cana- 
dian Catholic Church will be¬ 
come an English-Canadian 
Catholic Church in the Canadian 
West. The free use of the Eng¬ 
lish language by the rising gen- 
ation together with increasing 
contacts with English-speaking 
communities reinforces this ob¬ 
servation. In games and amuse¬ 
ments, which are beyond the 
direct supervision of the local parish priest, the behaviour of the 
young French-Canadians is revealing trends similar to those found 
among English-speaking people in Western Canada. While the 
church has attempted and with much success to provide social 
organizations for young and old of both sexes, these are not enough 
for the active, oar-riding younger generation who live in com¬ 
munities which are becoming increasingly secular in matters per¬ 
taining to education, health methods, reading practices, and social 
activities. These secular services, mainly in the hands of the 
English-speaking group, are a means of diffusing English-Canadian 
ways and ideas among the French-Canadian settlers and of merging 
their interests with those of English-speaking Canadians whether 
of Catholic or of Protestant faith. 


taught by non-French Catholics. 



. Fic. 77—Roman Catholic church at Picardville 
in the St. Albert district. 
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CHAPTER XX 


CONCLUSION 

1. Stability in Relation to Productive Efficiency 

I T SEEMS clear that group settlement as contrasted with 
individual settlement makes for greater residential stability. 
Except on such “chronic” fringes as Ste. Rose and Orton, the 
number of first settlers who were able or willing to rema'ift on their 
original farms was extraordinarily high. This, indicates that these 
settlers reaped some permanent material benefit fronr tiieir early 
years of struggle. The absence of such returns for hardships 
endured has been all too frequent under conditions of high mobility. 

Stability of residence appeared to be related to productive 
efficiency because of the continuity of individual effort, but this 
continuity was both cause and effect in the pooling of the productive ’ 
resources of the homogeneous group. For the permanent settler’, 
was, especially useful ingroup activities because his abilities were 
known and utilized._ In turn, he was able to remain, partly be¬ 
cause of joint effort which emerged quite readily in these homo¬ 
geneous groups. 

This unity of productive effort was particularly essential during 
the first few critical years. In varying degrees Doukhobors, 
Mennonites,-and Mormons pooled their resources, shared farm- 
machinery, joined forces in building roads and in erecting, not only 
community, edifices, but also the houses and barns of settlers. 
They collaborated in preparing the land for cultivation, in harvest¬ 
ing, and in marketing. Their combined efforts enabled many of 
their neighbours, threatened with failure, to survive and achieve a 
measure of productive efficiency. All these forces were operative, 
in a lesser degree, among less homogeneous groups such as the 
Germans and French-Canadians. In fact, cooperative endeavour 
prevails to some extent in all pioneer communities although, under 
conditions of individual settlement, it is spasmodic and uncertain. 

To what extent these ethnic communities have been productively 
efficient has been indicated in. a limited way through statistical 
analysis. ' These figures, however, when coupled with more general 
observation of the types of towns, public buildings and roads, the 
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extent of landholdings, kind of farm buildings, agricultural methods, 
and agricultural products show that these colonies have been more 
than ordinarily successful. There are, of course, minor exceptions 
to this statement. Under the soil and climatic conditions of such 
areas as the “chronic” fringes mentioned above, the results-of even 
group settlement appear decidedly meagre. The productive 
efficiency of both French-Canadians and Mormons, however, 
compare favourably with other groups when the conditions of soil 
and climate are comparable. In respect to the standard of living 
\Y|hich a given degree of productive efficiency makes possible it 
would appear that the Doukhobor community members have very 
elementary consumption practices, in comparison with those of 
other Canadian communities which enjoy a similar measure of 
productive efficiency. It must be stated, however, that the 
Doukhobor community’s period of pioneering has been prolonged 
owing to its relatively recent establishment in British Columbia 
and Alberta and its re-concentration in certain districts in Sas¬ 
katchewan. Then, tod, its communal system has combined with 
sectarianism to bring its members, to a smaller degree, under the 
stimulus of general Canadian modes of living than were mernbers 
of the other groups studied. The Independent Doukhobors, 
Mennonites, Mormons, and German Catholics have reached 
Canadian levels of living or are moving rapidly in that direc¬ 
tion. The Mennonites, however, show a culture lag in regard 
to cash family expenditures, but they have shown their ability to 
weather depression conditions very effectively through recourse to 
methods of self-sufficiency which are a phase of Mennonite tra¬ 
dition. All these groups, except the fruit-growers of British 
Columbia have tended to make wheat their chief cash crop, which 
is in keeping with the wheat-culture trend of the prairie region as a 
whole. They have also joined the general trend away from an 
emphasis on farm-contributed family living, to cagjiHamny living, 
which seems to be a natural counterpart of extensive wheat growing. 
There has, of course, been some trend back to mixed farming and ..c:. 
self-sufficiency during the depression years, but .this may be a 
temporary adjustment. 

2. The Rapid Development of Social Organization 
The cultural factors which conditioned the productive efficiency 
of these ethnic groups also facilitated their social contacts and the 
establishment of their own institutional services. The TahfelineSs 
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of the pioneering period was lessened in an atmosphere of sympathy 
and understanding which made neighbourly visits so Urcqucnt. 

In these homogeneous groups, too, more formal institutional, 
services sprang into being quickly. Religious leadctship, churclrUr- 
buildings, and varied forms of religious organization emerged at 
the outset. Schools also were soon established among most of 
these groups upon their own insistence and very often through their 
own provision. In varying degrees they developed their own forms 
of economic organization. To these basic services the members of 
these colonies soon, .added a system of social and recreational 
' organization. These institutions were accessible, received at min¬ 
imum of subsidy, and were not readily displaced by invading 
institutions at a later date. The evidence makes it apparent that 
community organization developed readily in these communities 
and gave to the pioneers a sense of security and permanency during 
the early stages of their pioneering. It is, of course, true’that these 
colonies were self-centred and stood aloof from the more secular 
aims which prevailed in the majority of other communities in the 
Canadian West. 

3. The Problems of Inter-community Adfustment 
It was to be expected that these separatist' communities would 
arouse the antagonism of those settlers who belonged to neighbour¬ 
ing communities in which a more secular pattern of life prevailed. 
Many of the social and economic movements which had received 
the ready support of. other settlers were met with stout opposition 
in these colonies. The politics of the latter were uncertain; they 
seemed to be opposed, in some instances, to public schools, to 
avoid the official language of the region and, in certain groups, to 
be antagonistic to the nationalistic sentiments of the linguistic 
majority. In other instances, while the members of a colony spoke 
the official language, they adhered to religious tenets which seemed . 
^trangd'y alien. In such a situation the members of outside com- 
liunitms felt uncomfortable and insecure. Nkturally they.brought 
pressure to bear on governmental representatives to bring these 
i7oc<.,under school, homestead, and all other regulations without 
''delay or compromise. In many instances these ethnic minorities 
were made extremely self-conS),cious and resentful by the antagon¬ 
istic attitudes of their neighbours. In consequence, representatives 
of governmental departments fou-nd-t-he task of extending their 
activities in certain of these colonies extremely difficult and costly.- 
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A similar strain was imposed on other administrators who. sought to 
unite the members of these bloc communities with their neighbours 
in bringing about improvements in communication, marketing, 
banking, and many other matters which extended far beyond any 
colony. All these ventures involved deprivation, waste, and delay. 
Thus the incorporation of these ethnic communities in the social 
and economic structure of the prairie region placed a heavy burden 
upon all its inhabitants. This .burden, particularly evident in the 
case of the Doukhobors, was manifest in some degree for all the 
groups studied. 

4. The Play of External Forces in the Assimilation of 
These Ethnic Communities 

All these communities have been subject to the play of natural 
forces which operated to break down the barriers which separated 
the homogeneous groups from their neighbours. Participation in 
the labour market outside, the entrance of the railway, the pene¬ 
tration of commercial towns and the secular institutions which 
accompanied them, and the entrance of settlers very different in 
outlook from the original colonists were some of the means by which-' 
the ideas and practices of the outside world were diffused within 
these colonies. While the public school did not make its entrance 
as unobtrusively as did certain other secular services, it soon 
became an effective means of extending the channels of contact 
with other peoples in the prairie region. It seems clear from the 
evidence analysed that the unplanned play of external forces in the 
long run tends to eliminate much, perhaps all, of the distinctiveness 
of separatist colonies. School and other governmental regulations, 
when wisely administered, facilitate enormously the apparently 
inevitable assimilation of these ethnic minorities. Some of those 
who have attempted to hasten this assimilation by ill-chosen means, 
have unwittingly retarded it by arousing the self-consciousness and 
recalling the receding solidarity of these colonies. Assimilation 
may be facilitated by extending types of social organization to 
these ethnic communities if administrators learn how to work with • 
the inevitable tide rather than against it. 
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■Table I— An Account of Receipts and Expenditures of Year 1903 of 
Doukiiobors’ Community in Canada* 


9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 


. 5^ 

35 head of horses bought in Spring in Wpg. 6,719.50 

5 Stallions. 3.150.00 

323 head of horses bought from Rran & I'arcs 25,696.00 

7 head “ bought from Buchanan & 2 from Plaksin 1,200:00 

Freight and Expcnces when all horses was furnished, being 

different things for Renchmen’s and guards 906.05 


Total 37,671.55 


9,250.00 

6 , 000.00 

900.00 

142.24 

2,000.00 

1,100.00 

10,309.00 


14,092.55 


Dry goods bought in Wpg and Yorkton 

Forward: 

Lands which we got from Government and which was bought 

by Mr. Peter Verigin.;. 

Bought wheat, oats and flour 
Harnesses and boots and shoes leather 
Winter Boots, shoes ets for mens and ladies 

Hardware tool’s ets. 

Salt coal oil and glass... 

Sugar tea and Greese. 

Wool... 

Soap. 

Rapeirs for flour mills and expences for millers 


43,793.79 

29,338.29 

110,803.63 

36,250.00 
9,720.20 
13,445.22 
4,913.58 
5,901.11 
2,653.08 
, 2,294.87 
1,505.00 
1,767.00 
868.63 


4 portable engines with tlireshcr machines 
2 Tractions “ “ 

2 Saw Mills. 

Oil for engines, to Govt. Inspector and ets. 

Paid for Doukiiobors at Rosthern 

Repairs for engines and expences for engenners 

SO binders, 32 mowers, 20,000 lbs of twine 

45 disk harrows, 20 seeders, 16 wagons, 109 plows, 

234 sections of harrows, 12 Flaning Mills and 152 
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14. Sheeps. 1,461.00 

15 Butter 2 tubs. 1,765.72 

16 Freight for all gods & ets by Ry... . :. • 1,530.75 

17 Money sent to Siberia, Maude and other places 3,086.00 

18 Railway Transportations and expences. 852.15 

19 School at Devils Lake 745.85 

20 House (office) built at Yorkton 303.60 

21 To Joseph Korstantinovich 300.00 

22 W'asily Golooleoff expended for engines & threshers 364.60 

23 Expences for office and “typewriter” - 284.35 

24 To Zagor .Mayer (blacksmith) ' 255.00 

Forward: 201,071.34 

25 To H. .Archer in different time 157.50 

26 Lended to Miphody (Russian) 125.00 

27 ' For starting all machines 142.00 

28 Expences for saw mills 155.00 

29 John Podovinnikoff expended for him & workers at A^orkton 41.46 

30 Timber permits-towii taxes for Doukhrs land & ets in 

A'orkton 83.10 


- TOT.AL 201,775.40 

31 Some living of all 47 villages 13,769.52 


TOTAL 215,544.92 

32 Receipts of all 47 villages from work of ail workers 152,474.24 


OWE 63,070.68 

Raiment of owe must be in stores of city Winnipeg 
in .Automn 1904 & without interest 


Note:—The original form and spelling has been retained. 
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Letter of Peter Verigin to the Commissioner of Immigration at 
Winnipeg, Manitoba* 


Otradnoe Village, 
Feb. 19tli, 1904. 

John Obed Smith, Esq., 

Dear Sir;— 

We have received at last few days very many packets, which means for all 
homesteads, entried for Doukhobors land. The require is of Regina, from 
Deputy Commissioner of Public Works, B. J. Saunders, for each homestead 
are taxes S2.00. 

It was very wondered for me, that assessment of taxes, are for land, which 
was entried in last days of November 1903. I think land which was entried 
in month of November 03 would be possible to set at liberty from taxes, because 
ratepairs instead, to use they have not seen many homesteads, and in end of 
year 1904, we are willing to pay taxes for it. 

Will you kindly inform me, could we fixt this misunderstanding, if you please, 
and if it will be possible to you, to write about that to Regina, aformantioned 
Commissioner. 1 suppose, that this are road taxes, why they cessed this taxes 
by money, as Doukhobors would wish to work by their nature proper time of 
days, of each homestead. Do you remember, you told us also, that if we want 
we can work ourselves instead money. 

By this notice we aught to pay over 34,000.00. And I tell you very sincerely, 
that Doukhobors now has not one cent, by an account for 1903 year it came 
very great expenditure, although those expenditures was going for useful pur¬ 
poses; for instance; buying horses, farm implements, etc., so that we are owed 
for last year over 360,000.00. (I beg to enclose you a short an account of receipts 
and expenditures) .besides that grain was geted here by Doukhobors not fully, 
in many places wheat was frosted even frosted an oats, now we are buying wheat 
and oats are supposing, that it will not be enough till next grain. 

I have intention to ask you dear John^D. Smith, that paiment for land in 
month of April, you would devide, and one half about 35,000.00 we although 
will take in the Bank for interest, and will pay to you, and please await one 
year more for the balance. God will help and Doukhobors will amend, and all 
owes will be in time paid, as Doukhobors have ploughed lots of land last year 
and we hope for good crops, and will cultivet land proper way, as the climate 
here are requiring to seed as early as possible. 

The an account which we have enclose herewith, if you wish you can put in 
newspapers. 

With full oblige to you. 

(Sgd. Peter Verigin) 

John Obed Smith, Esq, 

Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


• From unpublished docu 


been made by his interpreter, 


ably 

sVer 


Department of Immiprati 
•ritten in Rus^^an by hir 
uld not write English. 
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Tauli; 11 —Size of Farms and Farm Tenure in Kamsack-Canora and 
Blaine Lake Districts, Saskatchewan, 1926* 



Kams.ck 

-CANORAt 

BL.M.NE 

Lake** 


Number 

Per cent. 

Number 

Per cent. 

.T. Size of F.Trms: 





Number of farm holdings. 

3,090 

100.0 

60S 

100.0 

1 - 160, acres. 

1,596 

51.7 

283 

. 46.5 

161 - 520 “ .. . 

957 

31.0 

■ 203 

33.4 

321 - 480 “ ... 

334 

10.8 

77 

12.7 

481-640 “ . 

138 

4.5 

26 

4.3 

641-800 “ . 

37 

1.2 

.13 

2.1 

SOI - 960 “ . 

14 

0.4 

3 

0.5 

961 - acres and over. 

14 

0.4 


0.5 

b. Farm Teiuirc: . 





Number of farmers. 

3,090 

100.0 

60S 

lOOJ) 

Owners. 

2,269 

73.4 . 

533 

87.7 

Owner-tenants. 

385 

12.5 

36 

5.9 

Tenants. 

436 

14.1 

39 

6.4 


* Census of Prairie Provinces, lOJO (Ottawa; Dominion Bureau of Statistics), Tables 95 and 97. 
t Includes rural municipalities of Cote (No. 271), Sliding Hills (No. 273). St. Philips (No. 301), 
Keyes (No. 303), Buchanan (No. 304), and Livingstone (No. 331). Saskatchewan. 

** Includes rural municipality of Blaine Lake (No. 434), Saskatchewan. 
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Table III— Size of Farms and Farm Tenure in Mennonite West Reserve, 
Manitoba, and in Rostiiern Colony, Saskatchewan, 1926* 



Mennonite West Re- 

Rostiiern Colony, 
Saskatchewan** 

Number 

Per cent. 

Number 

Per cent. 

a. Size of Farms: 





Number of farm holdings. 

2,202 

100.0 

1,246 

100.0 

1 - 160 acres. 

1,295 

58.8 

558 

. 44.8 

161-320 “ . 

688 

31.2 

374 

30.0 

321 - 480 “ .. 

155 

7.0 

178 

14.3' 

481-640 “ . 

52 

2.4 

81 , 

6.5 

641-800 “ . 

6 

0.3 

27 

2.2 

801-960 “ . 

5 

0.2 

17 

1.3'- 

961 acres and over. 

1 

O.I 

11 

0.9 

b. Farm Tenure: 





Number of farmers.'..... 

2,202 

100.0 

1,246 

100.0 

Owners.i. 

1,442 

65.5 

734 

58.9 

Owner-tenants. 

223 

10.1 

207 

16.6 

Tenants.. . 

537 

. 24.4 

305 

24.5 


* Census of Prairie Provinces, I9£G, Tables 95 and 97. 
t Includes Rhineland and Stanley Municipalities, Manitoba. 

Includes Warman (N'o. 574) and Rostiiern {\'o. 403) .Municipalities. Saskatchewan. 


Table IV—Trends in the Sex Ratio for the Mormon Country Compared 
With That for the Province of Alberta, 1901-1931* 

" (Number of Males per Hundred Females) 


Provinck ok 
Alberta 


Ru8.al;.Area of Prin'cipal Morhon 
Greatest .Mormon Towns** 


CoSCENTRATIONt 


1901. 

1906. 

1911. 

1916. 

1921. 

1926. 

1931. 


128 

140 

149 

126 

123 

120 

121 


125 

134 

144 

139 

132 

130 

124 


122 

116 

117 

110 

107 

113 

106 


* C^nsusof lOW.TMcl-, WlO.TMcS'. Omu, 0 /Canada, W31,,yoin, 

t'includc. rural municip.illtic» of Cochrane (10) and Sugar City (.17), and also the Local Improve- 
ment District* Nos. 8, 9, and 38. ... , 

** Include* Cardslon, Magraih. Raymond, and Stirling. 
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Tabu: —Size of Farms and Farm Tenure in North and South Areas 
OF THE Mormon Country, Alberta, 1926* 



1 RAyMOND-MAGRATH DiST. 

I South Area** 

Cardston-Kimball Dist. 

.Number 

Per cent. 

Number 

Percent. 

a. Siz.c of .Farms; 





Number of farm holdings. 

900 

100.0 

817 

100.0 

1 - 50 acres .. 

358 

39.8 

111 

13.6 

51-160 “ . 

131 

14.5 

161 

19.7 

161 - 320 “ .■. 

165 

18.3 

221 

27.0 

321-480 “ . 

70 

7.8 

no 

13.5 

481-640 “ . 

78 

8.7 

88 

10.8 

640 acre.s and over. .. 

98 

10.9 

, 126 

15.4 

1 

1). Farm'Tenurc: 





Number of farmers. 

900 

100.0 . 

817 

100.0 

•Owners.. .'. 

645 

71.7 

589 

72. r 

Owner-tenants.1 

68 

A -7.5 

116 

14.2 

•Tenants. 

187 

20.8 

112 

13.7 
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Table VII— Value of Farm Property 
(Sample: 13 Farms in St. Peter’s Colony, Saskatchewan, 1932; 134 Farms in 
Davidsbn-Craik District, Saskatchewan, 1931) ■ , 



St. Petkr’s Colony I 

Davidson-Craijc District 

Average 

. (dollars) 

Pea Cr.KT. 

Average 

(dollars) 

Pea CcST. 

Total.■. 

18,460 

^0.0 

24,463 

100.0 

Land 

12,131 

1.7 

17,125 

70.0 

Buildings..... 

3,494 

18.9 

3,964 

16.2 

Machinery.:. 

1,362 

7.4 

2,120 

8.7 

Livestock. 

1,473. 

8,0 

1,254 

5.1 

Number of occupied farms.... 

■ 13 " 


134 ' 

Average occupied acreage per farm (owned 




and rented land). 


551 


741 

Average owned acreage per farm. 


514 


441 


—— 

— 

iSSS 

WBBBM 


Table VIII—Growth of Population in St. Albert Settlement, Alberta 
AND Ste. Rose Settlement, Manitoba, 1901-1931* 



St. Albert Settlement, ALBERTAt j 

Ste. Rose Settlement, 
Manitoba** 

rsc^ 

Ruant 1 

_ 1 

RuaAL 


Number 

Percent, increase 

Number 

Percent. incre.tse 

Number 

Per c,ent. increase 


of 

over preceding 

of 



over preceding 


Persona. 

census 

' Persons 


Persons 

census 

1901 

2,104 


■ 521 


698 


1906 

2,620 

24.5 

■ 746 

43.2 

1,123 

60.9 

1911 

3,927 

49.9 

999 

33.9 

1,379 

22.8 

1916 

4,202 

7.6 

1,186 

18.7 

2,056 

49-. 1 

' 1921 

.5,335 

27.0 

1,578 

33.1 

2,491 

21.2 

1926 

6,219 

16.6 

1,554 

—1.5 

1,866 

—25.1 

1931 

6,t996 

12.5 

1,745..' 

■12.3 

1,538 

—17.6 


♦ Ctnius of Norlh-u-rst Provinces, 1906, Tabic 1. Crnrus of Prairit Provinces, 1916, Part I, Tabic 4 
Tabic 20. Census of Canada, 10il,Wo\.\,Joh\o IC-, 793/, Bull. No. .X.XL 
t Rural areas include Ray (No. 549) and Hazelwood (No. 579) Municipalities, Alberta. Urban 
areas include tlic towns of St. Albert and Morinville, and the village of Legal. Separate figures for Legal 
a new centre, are not available until 1921. 

•• Data here refer to Ste. Rose Municipality, Manitoba, and to the village of Ste. Rose du Lac. 
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Table IX —Trends in the Sex Ratios for St. .’Vi-bert and Ste. Rose Settle¬ 
ments AND FOR THE PROVINCE OF MANITOBA, 1901-1931* 


1901 

1906 

1911 

1916 

1921 

1926 

1931 


.Manttoda 


Alui*:kt Si:iTl.l 


Manitoba** 








119 

12s 

121 

114 

111 

lOS 

111 


123 
125 
133 
127 
130 
129 

124 


124 

101 

109 

98 
103 

99 
92 


128 

116 

J25 

119 

128 

115 

117 


* Ccii/io of North‘j.-est Provinces, 'fable 1; Census of Prairie Provinces, HftO, fart 1, Tabic 4; 

I.93G, Tabic 20; and Introduction, Tabic 5; Census of Canada, lUdt, Vol. I. 'i'abic ib; tUd!, Vol. il. 
Tabic 2i. 

t Rurai data inciude Ray (No. 549) and Hazeiwood (No. o79) MunicipaiilicB, Aiitcrta. Urban 
data inciude St. Aibert, Morinviiic, and Legai. 

** ifata inciude Ste. Rose Municipaiity and tile viiiage of Ste. Rose dn I.ac. 


Table X— Size of Farms and Farm Tenure in St. Albert Settlement, 
Alberta, and Ste. Rose Settlement, Manitoba, 1926* 



St. Albert Settlement, Alberta 

Ste. Rose Settle¬ 
ment. Manitoba 


Ray Mu.n. 

No. 549 

Hazelwood Mun. 
No. 579 

Ste. Rose Mun. 


Number 

Percent. 

Number 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

a. Size of Farms: 







Number of farm Iioldings.... 

504 

100.0 

621 

100.0 

■332 

100.0 

" 1 - 160 acres. .. 

166 

32.9 

386 

62.2 

214 

64.5 

161 320 “ . 

193 

38.3 

169 

27.2 

■77 

23.2 

321 480 “ . 

92 

18.3 

33 

5.3 

22 

0.6 

481-640 “ . 

34 

6.7 

20 

3.2 

12 

3.6 

641 - 800 “ .. 

12 

. i.4 

10 

1.6 

4 

1.2 

'801 - 960 “ . 

5 

1.0 

2 

0.3 

2 

0.6 

961 acres and over. 

- 

0.4 

* 

0.2 

1 

0.3 

b. Farrri Tenure: 







Total farmers. 

504 

100.0 

621 

100.0 

332 

100.0 

Owners..'.. 

407 

80.8 

535 

86.2 

223 

67.2 

Owner-tenants. 

29 

i5.7. 

31 

5.0 

33 

9.9 

Tenants.. 

68 

13.5 

55 

8.8 

76 

22.9 


* Census of Prairie Provinces, 1036. Part II. 'fables 9S and 97. 
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111, 115-118, 133, 135; Mormon 
areas, 197, 201, 205, 212, 244-246, 


Agriculture: Doukhobors, 3, 7-13, 37- 
40, 47-62; French-Canadians, 358- 
366; Germans, 307-314; Mennon- 
ites, 110-111, 122-130; Mormons, 
185, 187, 228-244 
Ashworth, John, 13 
Assimilation, rrr social organization 
• Automobile, see communication 

Canadian National Railways: Douk- 
hobor areas, 25; Frencli-Canadian 
areas, 337, 339, 343; German areas, 
280-284, 292-293; Mennonite areas, 
145; see also railways 
Canadian Northern Railway, see Cana¬ 
dian National Railways; see also 
railways 

Canadian Pacific Railway, immigra¬ 
tion policy: Doukhobors, 10, 12; 
Germans, 284; Mormons, 188, 209; 
railway lines: Doukhobor areas, 10; 
French-Canadianareas,341-343;Ger- 
man areas, 292-297; Mennonite areas, 
115-118; Mormon areas, 205-206 
Case studies, see personal histories 
Cash expenditure: Doukhobors, 16, 57- 
58, 61-63, 383; French-Canadians, 
. 364-366; Germans, 312-314; Men- 
nonites, 61-63, 127-130, 364-365 
Cash income: Doukhobors, 57-58, 60- 
62; French-Canadians, 364-365; 
Germans, 128-129, 312-313; Men- 
nonites, 61-62, 127-129, 364-365 
Cash living, see family living 
Cash receipts, see cash income 
Cassel, D. K., 97 

Christian Community of Universal 
Brotherhood, see Doukhobors 
Churches: Doukhobors, 1-2, 19-20, 76- 
77, 83-87; French-Canadians, 340- 
342, 349, 352-354, 357, 373-374; 
G'ermans, 285-286, 290, 294-296, 
318-321; Mennonites, 95-98, 149- 
154; Mormons, 191, 207, 209-210, 
222-224, 251-269 

Clothing: Doukhobors, 23-24, 59-60, 
62-63, 65-66, 76, 90; French-Cana- 
dians, 367-368; Germans, 133-135, 
315-316; Mennonites, 131,- 133-135, 
367-368 

Colonization, rrr,group settlement 
Communication: Doukhobor areas, 
10, 25-26, 40, 59-60, 63; French- 
■ Canadian areas, 340-343, 350-354, 
366-368; German areas, 286-288, 
315-316; Mennonite areas, 108-109, 


Community organization, see social 
organization 

Cost of living, see family living ' 

Dafoe, John \Vk, 104 

Doctrines: Doukhobor, 1-4, 18-20, 76- 
77, 83-85; Mennonite, 96-97: Mor¬ 
mon, 175-176 ' . 

Dominion Government; aid to Douk¬ 
hobors, 7-14; aid to Mennonites, 
102-103; land policy: Doukhobors, 
6-10, 14, 21, 26-29, 31; French- 
Canadians, 342-343; Germans, 286- 

, 287; Mennonites, 102-104, 107; 

Mormons, 206-207; see also home¬ 
stead entries 

Doukhobors, burning of schools, 74, 

80- 81; Christian Community of 
Universal Brotherhood, Limited, 1, 
37-46, 48, 50-61; communal system, 
11-13, 23, 36-37, 39-46, 51-61; edu¬ 
cation, attitude, to, 20, 68-71, 74-75, 

81- 82; handicrafts, 16, 66; home- ■ 
stead entries, 6-10, 14-15, 26-29; 
Independents, 23, 68, 82-90; rand-’,' 
holdings in Canada, 6-10, 14, 26-28,- 

■ 37-40; 44, 48;^ levy rates, 56; mill- ■ 
tary service, attitude to, 2, 4, 7, 18, 
,26-27-; “Named”, 83-87, 89; .nud¬ 
ism, 89-90; oath of allegiance, atti¬ 
tude to, 2, 27;- pilgrimage, 19; police 
supervision of,. 19, 81, 89-90; re¬ 
serves, see homestead entries above, 
Royal Commission, B.C., 70f. self- 
sufficiency, 15-17, 24, 47-48, 62-66; 
settlements in Russia, 2-4; Sons of 
Freedom, 88-91; vital statistics, 
attitude to, 18, 70; see a/ro'Verigin, 
Peter, Jr.; Verigin, Peter, Sr. 

Dutch, in Western Canada, 101 

F.ducation, se^ schools 

Elkinton, J. S., 11 

Ethnic origins, see racial .origins 

Evalenko, Alexander M., 12, 23r 

Family living: Doukhobors, 58-63; 
French-CariadianSf 365-368; Ger¬ 
mans, 128, 133-136, 313-317; Men¬ 
nonites, 62-63, 128, 133-136, 365- 
368 

Farm facilities, see housing 


393 



194 


ETTHNIC GROUPS IN WESTERN CANADA 


Farms, size of: Doukhobors, 49-50, 
386; Frcnch-Canadians, 359-360, 

362-363, 391; Germans, 308-312, 
389; Mennonites, 124-T26, 387; 

Mormons, 230-231, 246-247, 388. 
Farm tenure: Doukhobors, 44, 54-55, 
386; French-Canadians, 360-363, 

391; Germans, 311, 389; Mennon¬ 
ites, 125, 387; Mormons, 230, 388 
Farm village, ste village system 
Ferenezi, Imre, 275 

Food practices: Doukhobors, 59-63,j 
65-66; French-Canadians, 366-368; 
Germans, 133-135, 290, 314-316; 
Mennonites, 131,,133-135, 366-368 
French-Canadians, Catholic'-missions, 
340-342; Father Lacombe, 340-341; 
separate schools, 369-373 

Government, rre Dominion Govern- 

Grindley, T. W., 5, 101, 237, 278 
Group settlements, characteristics of, 
xv-xx; Doukhobors, 5-10, 26, 37-40; 
French-Canadians, 335-340; Ger¬ 
mans, 277, 279-284; Mennonites, 
101, 103, 107-109, 116-119; ■ Mor¬ 
mons, 178-182 
Gruchy, Lydia E., 64 

Health practices: Doukhobors, 59-60, 
63, 66; French-Canadians, 355-357, 
367-368; Germans, 133-134, 293, 
316-317; Mennonites, 119-120, 132- 
134; Mormons, 266-268 
: Hillkoff, Prince D. A., 7, 12 
Homestead entries: Doukhobors, 6-10, 
14-15, 26-29; French-Canadians, 

342-343; Germans, 286-288; Men¬ 
nonites, 107, 117 

Housing: Doukhobors, 15, 52, 57, 59- 
60, 63-65; French-Canadians, 352- 
354, 361, ’366-368; Germans, 289- 
290, 309-311, 316-317; Mennonkes, 
131-132, 366-368; Mormons, 225- 
226, 244, 249 
Hughes, Catliarinc, 344 
Hurd, \V. B., 5, 32, 101, 237; 278 

Irrigation systems: Doukhobor areas, 
38, 53; 'Mormon areas, 207, 209, 
228-229, 232-237 ' 

Land policy, Jff- Dominion Govern¬ 
ment; sff also Canadian Pacific 
Railway; homestead entrie,s 
Land settlement, sef group settlements 
Land utilization, sfr agriculture 
Livestock: Doukhobors, 52-54, 62-63; 
French-Canadians, 363-364, 367; 

Germans, 316; 390; Mennonites, 


126-127, 133-134; Mormons, 237- 
242, 247 

Maude, Aylmer, l'-4, 7, 12, 19 
Mavor, James, 12, 15-16, 28 
Merihonites, family traditions, 159- 
161; language of, 138, 158-159; 
Schulze, 99, 112 

Migrations, Doukhobors, 2-4, 7, 24, 
26, 29, 31, 37-38, 51-52; French- 
Canadians, 340-344; Germans, 275- 
279, 284-290; Mennonites,- 98-99, 
102-106, 117, 119, 123; Mormons, 
176-177, 196-198, 209-217 
Modes of living: Doukhobors, 47-67; 
French-Canadians, 365-368; Ger¬ 
mans, 133-136, 314-317; iMcnnori- 
ites. 111, 133-136; Mormons, 244- 
250 

Moore, \V. H., 343 - 
Mormon settlements, climate of, 180- 
185; coal industry, 179-180, 205-206 
Mormons, cooperative organization, 

200- 201, 222; pioneer communities, 
197-201, 205-206, 209-221, 246-250; 
polygamy, 176-177,^ 203-204; rela¬ 
tions with Dominion Government, 

201- 204; religious organization, 253- 
269; stake organization, 253-260; 
sugar-beet industry, 188, 229, 232- 
237; ward organization, 255-260 

Nelson, Lowry, 227 
Newspapers: Doukhobors, 75-76; Ger¬ 
mans, 327-329; Mennonites^ 146- 
147, 167-168 ' 1 

Newton, J. D., xix 
Novitsky, Orest, 1-3 

Origins of sectr Doukhobor, 1-3,; Mcn- 
nonitc, 95-98; Mormon, 175-176 

Park, R. E., xiii 

Personal histories': Mennonites, 169- 
171; Mormons, 212-213, 219-220 
Politics: Doukhobors, 77-78; Ger¬ 
mans, 325-326; Mennonites,, 165- 
166 

Population elements: Doukhobors, 11, 
29-36; French-Canadians, 338, 340, 
342-344, 346-351, 390-391; Gcr- 
' mans, 286-289, '298-307; Mennon¬ 
ites, 102, 106, 120-122; Mormons, 
189-195,-217-219, 241, 387 

Quakers, 7, 12, 102 

Racial origins: Doukhobors, 32-34; 
German's, 277, 279, 286-289, 300- 
304; French-Canadians, 336, 347- 
349; Mennonites,. 101, 139-142; 

Mormons, 194-195 
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Railways: Doukhobor areas, 25, 38; 
French-Canadian • areas, 341-343, 
3SO-3S1; German areas, 284, 292- 
296; Mennonite areas, IlS-llS; 
Mormon areas, 188, 205-207; role 
in settlement, xvi; set also Cana¬ 
dian Pacific Railway; Canadian 
National Railways; communication 
Religion, ste churches 
Religious elements: Doukhobors, 33, 
35; Germans, 304-307; Frcnch- 
Canadiana, 349-351; Mennonites, 
142-144;, Mormons, 193-195 
Religious organization, set churches 
^ Russians, in Western Canada, 5 

Schools: Doukhobors, 20, 68-75, 80- 
82; French-Canadians, 345, 355- 
356, 369-373; Germans, 290, 321- 
324; Mennonites, 103-105, 113, 119, 
144-145, 155-158, 166, 169; Mor¬ 
mons, 192, 210, 248-249 
Sects, characteristics of, xiii-xvii; divi¬ 
sions of: Doukhobors, 83-90; Men¬ 
nonites, 147-153 ii 

Sectarian conflict: Doukhobors, 79-83; 
' Mennonites, 98-100, 102, 147-153; 
Mormons, 175-178, 197 

Sectarian doctrines, see doctrines 
Segregation, xv-xvii; see- also group 
settlements 

Settlements, see group settlements 
Sex ratios: Doukhobors, 11, 31-32; 
French-Canadians, 346-347, 391; 

Germans, 288, 299; Mennonites, 
121-122; Alormons, 192-193, 218- 
219, 387 

Sissons, C. B., 104 
Smith, C. H., 109-110, 112 
Social organization, 377-380; Douk¬ 
hobors, 75-78, 82-83;- Frcnch-Cana- 
dians, 351-358; Germans, 326-332; 
Mennonites, 99-100, 112-114, 119- 


120, 137-139, 145rl47, 157-158, 162- 
171; Mormons, 209-211, 251-269 
Soils: Doukhobor areas, 10-11, 38; 
French-Canadian areas, 338, 340; 
German areas, 279, 282-284; Men¬ 
nonite areas, 107, 109; ' Mormon 
areas, 180-182; Prairie Provinces, xix 
Sorokin, P., 218 

Tolstoy, Count Leo, 4, 7, 12 
Total expenditure, see cash expenditure 
Total living, see family living 
Towns, see trade centres 
Trade centres, xvi; Doukhobor, 29- 
35, 39, 45, 51, 78; French-Canadian, 
351-355, 358; German, 292-298, 300- 
307; Mennonite, 115-117, 120-123, 
138-139, 162-166; Mormon, 186, 
190-195, 208-209, 221-223, 245 
Transportation, see communication; 

Trevor, H., 29, 38, 41-43 

Verigin, Peter, Jr., 42-46, 72, 80-89 
Verigin, Peter, Sr., exile of, 3-4, 19; 

leadership of, 24, 26-28, 36-37, 41- 
- 42. 79-80; letters of, 16, 18-19, 383- 
385; death of, 80 

Village svstem: Doukhobor, 11-13, 15; 
Menninite, 99-100, 110-114, 123; 
Mormon, 214-215, 225-227, 249 

Werner, M. R., 175, 177 
Wheat acreage: Doukhobors, 49-50; 
French-Canadians, 359-362; Ger¬ 
mans, 308, 310; Mennonites, 124- 
127; Mormons, 231-232, 237 
Wittke, Carl, 104 

.Young, Pauline U.. xiii 
Youngc, O. R., 180 

Zimmerman, C. C., 218 







